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Introduction: 
Traversing the Fantasy 


Geoff Boucher and Matthew Sharpe 


Slavoj Zizek can be described as the most important interdisciplinary thinker since 
Michel Foucault. As anyone who has read his work can testify, Zizek’s work is 
characterised by a startling combination of intellectual agility and surprising 
idiosyncrasy. The pages of his texts are packed with the most original (and 
unlikely) syntheses, which cut across sanctified cultural and disciplinary 
boundaries, and animate a maverick exploration of today’s politics and culture(s). 
Provocative, insightful and politically committed, his work has sought for the last 
ten years to explode the contemporary “thinking-prohibition” on radicalism within 
a humanities academy dominated by the abandonment of oppositional politics. In 
this light, the very mode of his address is surely telling. Zizek challenges and 
provokes his readers. Not content with exegesis and argument, his works abound 
with interpellating directives, like: “here one should not forget...”; “what is of 
course necessary here...”; “what we should above all avoid doing...” etc. The form 
here, we think, is not contingent to the message: ZiZek takes aim at the heart of the 
present, but always with a view to the construction of a new political community 
capable of saying “we”. 

Not since Althusser has there been a figure on the trans-Atlantic Left with such 
influence and depth who has dared to proclaim their adherence to the now highly 
unfashionable cause of anti-capitalist politics. In opposition to cynical resignation, 
postmodern relativism and New Age obscurantism—the plague of pragmatists, 
sophists and mystics that represent, de facto if not de jure, the intellectual 
apologists for the New World Order—Zizek calls for a revolutionary analysis of 
the links between corporate globalisation and cultural subjectivity that might, 
according to the manifesto of a series he edits, “detonate a dynamic freedom”. If, 
according to Zizek, modernity opens an “abyss of freedom,” then academic 
postmodernism and what he calls “politically correct multiculturalism” are 
precisely the symptoms of a retreat from that abyss—something like the release of 
tension that Nietzsche lamented in nineteenth-century ideas as against the 
materialism of the previous epoch. ZiZek’s work, by contrast, deploys all of his 
considerable scholarly and rhetorical abilities in the effort to re-open the abyss of 
freedom. His is a clarion call for a politicised, Lacanian Enlightenment in a time of 
almost-universal loss of faith in anything like a modern project. 
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The major theoretical question that ZiZek’s work poses is whether the 
contemporary Left can accept the theoretical breakthroughs of poststructuralist 
philosophy, while maintaining the agenda of radical politics. Just as Socrates 
accepted the dialogical procedures of the sophists but rejected their relativism, and 
just as Kant accepted the destruction of traditional metaphysics wrought by 
empiricism but rejected their sceptical atomisation of the subject, Zizek asks 
whether “‘it is possible, apropos of the post-modern age of new sophists, to repeat 
mutatis mutandis, the Kantian gesture?” (Zizek, 1993: 3). It is in this context that 
Lacan’s work becomes, for Zizek, decisively relevant. According to Zizek, Lacan 
repeats—in something very like the sense that he talks of any genuine act 
involving repetition—the Kantian move in the late modern intellectual conjuncture. 
His Lacan is a thinker who accepts the philosophemes of contingency, temporality 
and finitude. But he is also a thinker who decisively rejects the dispersion of the 
subject, and the reduction of truth to an effect of discourse, that this entails for 
other luminaries. A defence of the Lacanian subject, read as the bearer of a non- 
relativisable, universal truth is at the heart of ZiZek’s theoretical position. 

In this respect, ZiZek is a defiantly “untimely” thinker. Indeed, it is plausible to 
say that his work has made it possible to ask once again questions that the 
intellectual and political Left has for too long abjured. Under the heading of the 
“collapse of Communism,” and in the name of the new consensus in which we are 
now supposed to live (variously known as “globalisation,” the “New World 
Order,” and even the “End of History”), the Left has abandoned questions such as: 
does a modern ethos exist that might support a democratic socialist politics? Can 
there be a form of socialism that renounces the utopian fantasy of social harmony 
without abandoning the objective of social justice? When we conceive of radical 
politics as a democratic agon, can we go beyond liberal democracy and/or the 
moral relativism of the postmodern “ethics of Otherness”? Zizek’s theory of social 
antagonism within the social substance of political communities, or, to frame it in 
Zizekian terms, the “non-existence of the big Other,” challenges us to respond with 
a resolute “yes!” to all these questions. 


The Shock of the Real 


In the arena of contemporary theory, then, reading ZiZek tends to induce what he 
would call a “shock of the Real”. In what is surely his most scandalous provocation 
to received theoretical pieties—from Deleuzian schizoanalysis to Habermasian 
intersubjectivity—Zizek boldly proclaims himself a proponent of the modern, 
Cartesian subject. For Zizek, this “ticklish subject” is not the “master and possessor 
of nature” of Descartes’s Discourses, however. It is a clinamen—a point of 
‘internal externality,” “an out-of-joint excess” to the order of nature, or something 
which cannot be consistently symbolised in any body of theoretical knowledge 
(Zizek, Wright et al., 1999: 292). The polemical élan of this move should not be 
underestimated. Where poststructuralist doxa obsesses over those points of alterity 
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or difference which elude symbolic totalisation, and sees the “subject” as that 
which most utterly forecloses them, Zizek tells us that these points of pre- 
ontological abjection—or “‘little pieces of the real”—are in fact so many 
metonymies of the modern subject itself. The principled and pragmatic “gains” in 
this move are of course clear. Positions that wholly “write away” the subject in the 
play of some other more profound ontological instance—whether arch-writing, 
power, or the body without organs—tend infamously to be left wondering about 
their own position of enunciation and to what agency they might be addressing 
their “radical” appeals. By contrast, Zizek’s (Kantian-Hegelian) “critique of 
metaphysics” aligns itself directly and from the start with the reflexive (or 
“apperceptive”) potential of individuals—precisely as subjects—not only to “stand 
out” from, but also to actively intervene in and change, the historical orders into 
which they have been “thrown”. 

In connection with this revival of the subject, moreover, Zizek proclaims 
himself a strident opponent of all theoretical relativism—or, to invoke another 
discourse very much in the news—“‘historicism’”. His entire body of work sets out 
to retrieve the notion of a Truth that insists despite the play of competing 
theoretical interpretations, and the accelerating complexity of later modern social 
forms. It is here that Zizek’s work closely resembles the texts of contemporary 
philosopher Alain Badiou. From For They Know Not What They Do onwards, 
Zizek appropriates in particular Badiou’s notion of a Truth-Event, reading it “with” 
the later Lacan’s notion of a psychoanalytic ethics of the Real. This position is 
surely produced with half an eye to provoking a banding together of the 
postmodemist multitudes in Kierkegaardian “fear and trembling”. Yet the Truth, 
for Zizek, is not the site of any absolute perspective on reality, or of any 
systematic, teleological necessity. The Truth, according to Zizek—if we can handle 
it—is rather always the truth of politics, in the double sense of the genitive. It 
concems, that is, a traumatic, contingent encounter, somewhere in the narrative of 
an individual or collective’s history, which cannot be properly integrated into—and 
instead threatens to unravel—the entire fabric. The Truth Zizek aims at in any 
symbolic structure, whether individual/psychological or social/ideological, is 
precisely the point of its symptomatic (or sinthéme-atic) exception. And what this 
exception stands testimony to is the properly political possibility that, as Walter 
Benjamin reminded us, things might always have been otherwise than we have 
accepted, and so could still be open to political alteration in the future. 

Revolutionary events like the recent break-up of socialism in his native 
Slovenia stand testimony for Zizek to the liminal openness of political structures. 
And it is in fact exactly in line with the deeply political ambition to think through 
this openness (or, in his early works, “historicity”) of historical conjunctures, that 
we think motivates ZiZek’s turn to a politicised reading of Lacan. In this light, it is 
deeply significant—and stunningly idiosyncratic—that the other source of ZizZek’s 
position on the political subject, alongside Kant, Schelling and Hegel, is the later 
work of Louis Althusser. For Zizek, we should accept the terms of the model of 
ideological interpellation set out by Althusser’s groundbreaking work. Ideologies 
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“hail,” or interpellate, individuals into what Zizek call “selves,” the bearers of one 
or other social mandate. However, at the same time Zizek asserts, via Lacan, that in 
the process of an individual taking on a social identity, an unconscious remainder 
is inevitably left out. 

It is this unconscious remainder—or clinamen—that he aligns with the German 
idealists’ notion of the subject. Moreover, it is at this unconscious level—the level 
of what he designates “ideological fantasy’—that is decisive for Zizek in 
understanding the continuing political reality of ideology, despite the much- 
remarked cynicism of most first-world subjects towards political ideals and/or 
“grand narratives”. ZiZek proposes that, far from being simply the opposite of 
“enlightened” reflexivity, ideology is always a minimally reflexive structure. For 
someone who has been successfully ideologically interpellated, he reminds us, it is 
only ever the others (the fundamentalists, the socialists, the postmodemists, etc.) 
who are duped by ideology. 

In what he calls “ideological disidentification,” then, ZiZek boldly claims that 
the subject who is really duped by ideology is the one who merely “plays along 
with the whole charade” for the benefit of the benighted others. Contemporary 
cynicism towards Western authorities, coupled with fascination with the exotic 
Other, becomes in ZiZek’s reading not the sign of the final collapse of any social 
bond under the decadent force of liberalism (Leo Strauss, the new conservatives), 
or testimony that today the economic and bureaucratic apparatuses reproduce 
social formations without needing to interpellate individuals at all (systems theory, 
neo-liberalism). Such cynicism is exactly the ruse through which individuals are 
captured by ideologies. Successful ideologies “tap” subjects’ unconscious 
commitments and beliefs about the desire of the Other, Zizek argues. And this is 
why a specifically psychoanalytic, specifically Lacanian, focus is indispensable for 
the critique of ideology. 

What then is Zizek’s politics, in this assertion or reassertion of the sovereignty 
of the political subject, concealed beneath layers of ideology and transferential 
suppositions about the “fundamentalist” other who truly believes? Perhaps Zizek’s 
“master claim,” in attempting to think through a new unification of praxis with 
theory, is the (again, apparently unlikely) speculative proposition that “Lacan is 
Hegel”. The claim has two, complementary sides. Philosophically, Zizek 
maintains, “the only way to save Hegel is through Lacan” (Zizek, 1989: 7); 
otherwise, for poststructuralism, Hegel will remain forever the arch-Other 
supposed to believe in metaphysics. But equally, he suggests, the only way to read 
Lacanian notions such as the Imaginary, Symbolic and Real, in relation to politics, 
is through deploying a modified Hegelian-dialectical logic. The Hegelian motif of 
“the substance as subject,” when interpreted after Lacan, ZiZek claims, supplies 
nothing less than the key to a radicalisation and revitalisation of post-Marxian 
political theory. If Zizek is right, the postmarxism of Ernesto Laclau, Chantal 
Mouffe and Judith Butler, which represents the dominant trajectory for 
poststructuralist politics, has yet to fully “tarry with the negativity” of the uncanny 
Lacanian subject. This failure, too, is of the essence. For what the postmarxists 
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have overlooked is nothing less than what a radical politics must comprehend and 
inspire: the dialectical logic regulating the passage from one society to another, in a 
movement that draws on the force of the unconscious subject. 

For Zizek, finally, the hard Truth is that there is no ethical life without a certain 
“extremism” or—and we must hesitate to say it in the contemporary world—even 
“terrorism”: that is, without recognition of the death drive as the kernel of social 
antagonism. “Tarrying with the negative,” as ZiZek conceives this Hegelian trope 
after Lacan, must involve our acknowledgement that there is something in 
humanity that never fully “fits in” to a social framework, and so drives us to 
transcend it. If the left has given up on this kernel, ZiZek charges, then it should not 
surprise us that the new fundamentalisms in the Third and former Second worlds, 
and the new conservatisms of the First World, are increasingly taking it up. 
Accordingly, ZiZek’s concept of ethical life is inherently opposed to all existing 
proposals for any sociopolitical finality—radical democracy included. History has 
not ended, for him. His position is not a cynical “enthusiastic resignation” to the 
existing social order. It is not a hawkish advocacy of moral and political conflict, 
and warring particularisms that act globally but think locally. Neither does it 
conceive itself to be defending an impotent “ought” that leaves its advocates in the 
armchair-socialist position of the “beautiful soul”. Instead, Zizek challenges us to 
detect the scope in modemity for a progressive ethics at once based— 
realistically—in “the way things are done” in modem conflict, and harbouring 
within it the germ of new modes of political organisation. 


Apologia: Traversing the Fantasy 


While the shock that Zizek generates has provoked all sorts of reactions, we 
believe that the characteristic response of his Anglo-American readership has been 
fixation on the unusual style, to the exclusion of any political content. For instance, 
the imperative of an amusing introduction to ZizZek’s work currently circulating on 
the Internet is to “Enjoy your Zizek!” The article highlights ZiZek’s eccentricities, 
role as theoretical provocateur and what ZiZek would perhaps call the “idiotic 
enjoyment” of reading Zizek. “Enjoy your Zizek!” probably sets the standard for 
the reduction of ZiZek’s politicisation of Lacanian psychoanalysis to an ensemble 
of discursive quirks—‘‘central casting’s pick for the role of Eastern European 
intellectual” (Boynton, 1998). The potential trap that the article flirts with, of 
course, is that this is ZiZek as the object of an Orientalist fantasy. It is not a fantasy 
that he is averse to manipulating. 

In the lineage of Marx, Nietzsche and Freud, ZiZek’s essays border on the non- 
academic: Zizek proclaims that his intent is to read—in the spirit of Lacan’s “Kant 
avec Sade”—“the most sublime theoretical motifs of Jacques Lacan together with 
and through exemplary cases from contemporary mass culture” (Zizek, 1991b: vii). 
His analyses of Hitchcock and Lynch are fast becoming legendary. 
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“Looking awry’ at contemporary philosophy, his writing shifts effortlessly 
between recondite polemics with deconstruction and interesting motifs from Alien. 
Bristling with lures for the postmodern relativist and generously larded with 
invective, ZiZek’s texts stage a seemingly bizarre medley of popular culture, 
Lacanian psychoanalysis, Hegelian philosophy and radical politics. Perhaps for this 
reason, the standard intellectual topics on ZiZek include his stylistic excesses, 
astonishing diversity of examples, and the difficulty of integrating both work and 
chapters into a totalisation. In short, the characteristic response of ZiZek’s Anglo- 
American readership is “a horror at a pleasure of which they are unaware” (Freud). 
The exasperation, disgust and bewilderment expressed by so many of his readers 
indicate an encounter with something beyond the pleasure principle—namely, 
enjoyment. For us, this indicates that while Zizek has certainly provoked 
enjoyment, his work is for the most part yet to be read. 

Our motivation for producing this collection is accordingly a simple one. 
Although, as Russell Grigg remarks in this collection, his work “captures some of 
the sense of what made Lacan’s work so exciting to a generation or two that came 
under his influence in France,” there is, as yet, no volume of critical essays (in 
book form, at least) on Zizek. In other words, the scope and audacity of ZiZek’s 
work, its formidable breadth, startling originality, have acted as an intimidating 
barrier rather than a critical catalyst. This collection seeks to remedy that gap in the 
critical literature and to open what we believe is a crucial debate on the intellectual 
and political significance of ZiZek’s intervention. 

For us, as will become clear, the most important thing about Zizek is his 
exemplary commitment to the cause of a universal politics. It is therefore crucial 
not to approach ZizZek as the “sublime intellectual Other,” an exotic Balkan 
entertainer or another postmarxian reflection of the topic of the reinvention of 
democracy. In rejecting the “sublime Balkan intellectual” and the “Other scene” of 
a liberated writing, then, this collection of essays seeks instead to foreground the 
theoretical practice involved in Zizek’s interventions. The structure of the 
collection is straightforward. We have divided the essays into six subdivisions or 
Parts, each corresponding to one field of inquiry that ZiZek’s work has touched 
upon and transformed. 

All of the contributors were invited to write critically, in their various fields, 
about ZiZek’s work. In the spirit of Zizek’s own provocations, we did not want to 
compile a set of essays that only parroted or repeated his fundamental ideas. We 
wanted to present a series of contributions that were similarly provocative, 
interrogating these ideas, and so challenging Zizek to respond directly. The 
collection starts with two essays challenging Zizek on what is the field in which his 
work is justly most celebrated, his exposition and appropriation of Lacanian 
psychoanalysis. Justin Clemens analyses Zizek’s style as the key to his politics. 
ZiZek’s interventions are foremost a form of writing, one that produces certain 
political effects in the theoretical arena. This writing has the density of poetry, and 
deserves nothing less than a close literary analysis. Yet, interestingly enough, 
Clemens charges, Zizek himself is not always a careful reader. In ZiZek’s failure to 
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read, Clemens detects, beyond the standard dialectics of blindness and insight, the 
symptomatic torsion of political desire in ZiZek’s texts. Meanwhile, Geoff Boucher 
proposes that ZiZek’s interpretation of the Lacanian subject is the key to a series of 
antinomies that he detects in Zizek’s work. For Boucher, the crucial exhibit here is 
Zizek’s reading of Lacan’s “Graph of Desire,” where Zizek does not sufficiently 
recognise the radically decentred nature of the Lacanian subject. Boucher’s 
argument is that the result is a tendency to collapse the unconscious into a point- 
like unity, leading ultimately to the open Cartesianism of Zizek’s most recent 
work. 

Zizek’s Lacanian analysis of the philosophical problems of modemity is 
generally conducted on cultural terrain. His analyses of popular culture thereby 
have a symptomatic value in relation to his work as a whole. Robert Miklitsch 
investigates ZiZek’s film analyses is order to trace a certain deprecation of the 
fantasy in Zizek’s work. Miklitsch proposes that for Zizek, the key task of critical 
theory is to denounce the radical falsity of the fantasy—as opposed to an 
exploration of its inherent ambiguity. Taking ZiZek’s analysis of Fritz Lang’s 
Woman in the Window as emblematic of this approach, Miklitsch contrasts the 
disturbing doubling-back of the fantasy in Lang with any attempt to read the film’s 
ideology as a mere veil, illusion or screen. From a different perspective, Ian 
Buchanan presents a Deleuzian riposte to ZiZek’s numerous criticisms of Deleuze 
and Guattari. The centrepiece of this rejoinder is a schizoanalytic treatment of 
Alfred Hitchcock’s The Birds, where Buchanan systematically contrasts the 
insights available from this perspective with ZiZek’s Lacanian interpretation of the 
film. Against the psychoanalytic set-piece that Buchanan detects in ZizZek’s 
analysis, he proposes a radical new reading of the film that focuses on the social 
struggles of the character Melanie Daniels. 

Nonetheless, ZiZek’s investigations of popular culture cannot be understood 
aside from the Marxian category of ideology, attacked today for both its 
epistemological presuppositions and imputed irrelevance in an age of universal 
cynicism. Robert Pfaller explicates ZiZek’s interventions with reference to the 
Althusserian distinction between science and ideology. Zizek’s innovation, from 
this perspective, is to have drawn all of the consequences from the contemporary 
coexistence of scientific knowledge with ideological practices. The typical 
postmodern subject exhibits “enlightened cynicism,” exemplified by their 
statement that although they know some devastating truths about their society, 
nonetheless, they continue to act as if none of that matters. As Pfaller points out, 
this strategy amounts to delegating ideological beliefs to the benighted other so as 
to maintain the pretence-of a superior, enlightened consciousness. Robert Resch, by 
contrast, questions ZizZek’s appropriation of the Althusserian concept of ideology, 
as a whole. He asks whether a scientific critique of ideology can be compatible 
with the philosophical category of the transcendental subject deployed by Zizek. 
Resch compares a materialist and realist theory of the subject to the idealist 
phenomenology of subjectivity stemming from Kant, and asks which side of the 
divide Zizek stands on. Detecting significant epistemological and ontological 
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conflations in ZiZek’s position, Resch proposes that Zizek’s recent quasi- 
theological tum might be a result of theoretical confusion rather than a solution to 
philosophical problems. 

The possibility that Zizek sometimes manages to be provocative at the expense 
of maintaining a politically coherent position is systematically raised in the next 
section. ZiZek is a supporter of Lacan, not as a postmodern theorist, but as a 
proponent of the Enlightenment, and even makes so bold, as Sarah Herbold 
critically examines in her essay, to present Lacan’s apparently misogynist 
statements (for instance, ‘““Woman is a symptom of man,” Woman does not exist”) 
as containing the core of a genuinely progressive feminism. Zizek’s politics come 
under sustained scrutiny in Herbold’s analysis of the relation between ZiZek’s film 
analyses and his politico-theoretical commitments. Matthew Sharpe’s critical 
dissection of Zizek’s politico-theoretical position, by contrast, salutes his radical 
intentions, yet asks whether Zizek’s philosophical commitments can sustain a 
consistent political position. Sharpe probes the meaning of ZiZek’s theoretical 
categories, examining their systematic interconnections in the light of ZizZek’s 
commitments to classical German Idealism, and Kant in particular. Sharpe 
proposes that Zizek’s arguments necessarily result in a series of antinomies that 
cannot ground a coherent political programme. 

Zizek’s ethical positions are likewise placed under the critical lens in two 
essays focused on his emblematic use of Antigone to support proposals for radical 
social transformation. As the contributions of Russell Grigg and Yannis 
Stavrakakis investigate, in a theoretical conjuncture where apathy has led to a 
valorisation of the ethical, ZiZek proposes an ethical act modelled on the “great 
refusal” of Sophocles’ Antigone. Grigg examines the extent to which Lacan’s 
seminar on the ethics of psychoanalysis can supply a warrant for Zizek’s position, 
arguing that ZiZek has misread some crucial details in both Sophocles and Lacan. 
Stavrakakis proposes that, precisely because of the current depoliticised 
conjuncture, the figure of Antigone functions as a lure within contemporary 
thinking. Stavrakakis questions not only the desire for a miraculous breakthrough 
that Antigone represents, but also the validity of the heroic paradigm for 
contemporary theory. 

Yet Zizek’s ethical thinking does not exhaust his affinities with strains of 
Romanticism. For Zizek, the works of Kant, Hegel, and most importantly 
Schelling, are not simply to be dismissed as statements of a retrograde faith in 
modern totalisation. In the realm of philosophy, as Peter Dews’ contribution 
considers, Zizek boldly maintains the deep identity between the subject of the 
Lacanian unconscious and nothing less than what was the centre of the German 
Idealist programme: the self-reflexive subject as the pivot for any modern form of 
ethico-political life. Dews investigates the conceptual implications of this position 
through a close analysis of Zizek’s reading of Schelling. For Dews, the central 
stake in ZizZek’s interpretation of classical German Idealism is the question of 
intersubjectivity and therefore the problems of ethical life and political community. 

Finally, ZiZek’s reply to his critics quilts the collection. 


Part 1 


Psychoanalysis 


Chapter 1 


The Politics of Style in the 
Works of Slavoj Zizek 


Justin Clemens 


For no one can call anyone an analyst and Freud did not do so. Handing out rings to 
initiates is not to call by a name... What hierarchy could confirm him as an analyst, 
give him the rubber-stamp? A certificate tells me that I was born. I repudiate this 
certificate: I am not a poet, but a poem. A poem that is being written, even if it looks 
like a subject. 


—Jacques Lacan, The Four Fundamental Concepts of Psychoanalysis. 


If the subject is to emerge, he must set himself against a paradoxical object that is 
real, that cannot be subjectivised. 


—Slavoj Zizek, The Metastases of Enjoyment. 


“Don’t Shoot till You See the Whites of Their Eyes” 


Why would one begin an examination of “the politics of Slavoj ZiZek” by talking 
about Jacques Lacan’s obsession with literature? Isn’t this just a question of style? 
A question foreign to or, at best, indifferent to the real questions of politics and the 
political? Or worse... evidence of a refusal to come to terms with the exigencies of 
different regimes of discourse? Then again, to deploy an argument that will 
undoubtedly be familiar to ZiZek’s readers: perhaps the best way to reach ZiZek’s 
politics is not, as is usually done, by way of an earnest discussion of his explicitly 
political propositions or by a laborious tracing of his affiliations with other 
established authorities, but by aiming at something completely different. 
After all, if desire always gets you in the end, it’s not because it shoots straight. 
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Style-Symptom-Letter-Ob ject-Sub ject 


In his little “Ouverture” to the Ecrits, Jacques Lacan invokes Buffon’s “Le style est 
l’homme méme” Buffon’s bon mot is immediately rerouted through several crucial 
Lacanian concepts: that, in language, our message comes to us from the Other in an 
inverted form; that it is objet a that “responds to the question about style”. This 
object is at once the “cause of desire where the subject vanishes” and that which 
“sustains the subject between truth and knowledge” (Lacan, 1966: 10). If Buffon 
suggests that an attention to the singularity of style will found a true knowledge of 
the man himself, Lacan claims that an attention to the singularity of style—of the 
symptom, perhaps, of style as symptom itself—will uncover an object, a null object 
operating there.’ This object will, in turn, find its correlate in the aphanisis of a 
subject divided between a knowledge that lacks truth and an unknown truth. And if 
this truth will never be able to be fully spoken, because “saying it all, it’s 
impossible, materially: the words are lacking,” nonetheless “it’s even by this 
impossible that the truth draws from the real” (Lacan, 2001: 509). 

Notably, it seems to be literature—in a broad but specific sense—that provides 
the royal road to the articulation, development, presentation and transmission of 
the subject’s truth by psychoanalysis, by way of close readings, allusions, 
invocations, diversions: in the less-than-two pages of the “Ouverture,” Lacan 
mentions Hérault de Séchelles, Voltaire, E. A. Poe, and Alexander Pope.” As Freud 
himself did, Lacan treats literature as: a precursor to psychoanalysis; as providing 
material and illustrations for psychoanalysis, as supplying models for 
psychoanalysis; as a limit and as a provocation to psychoanalytic knowledge. 
Indeed, “despite its diachrony,” the “Seminar on ‘The Purloined Letter’” is placed 
as the gateway to the Ecrits. Elsewhere in the same volume, Lacan notoriously 
declares that: 


how could we forget that to the end of his days Freud constantly maintained that 
such a training was the prime requisite in the formation of analysts, and that he 
designated the eternal universitas litterarum as the ideal place for its institution 
(Lacan, 1977: 147). 


This attention to literature will be further extended in the posthumously edited 
and published Autres Ecrits, in essays such as “Lituraterre” and “Joyce le 
Symptéme,” where literature proves again—still—an indispensable resource for 
Lacan’s demonstrations.’ Certainly, Lacan is not advocating any form of literary 
criticism—witness his hilarious dismissals of “this literary rubadubdub”—but, 
after all, “desire must be taken to the letter” (Lacan, 1966: 12; Lacan, 2001: 620). 
Which doesn’t mean one can’t be funny about it too: “For me, the only serious, 
true science to follow is science-fiction” (Lacan and Granzotto, 2004: 28). 
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I do not wish to provide an extensive account of the difficult literary issues that 
spring like bunnies from the elegant top-hat of Lacanian psychoanalysis. The 
relationships between Lacan and literature have already been dealt with extensively 
and, indeed, often plausibly by diverse commentators.* What I want to underline is 
merely this: if one wishes to remain in a Lacanian frame to adumbrate an analysis 
of politics, I believe, for the above reasons, that “style’—in Lacan’s peculiar 
sense—can provide the royal road to the real politics of a thinker. After all: “That 
the symptom institutes the order by which our politics proves itself, implies, on the 
other hand, that all that articulates itself of this order is liable to interpretation. This 
is why one is certainly right to put psychoanalysis at the head of politics”.> As in 
the “Seminar on ‘The Purloined Letter,” for example, wherein an unmentionable 
(that is, sexual) blackmail is shown to constitute the true affairs of state, the erratic 
circulation of false lettres de cachet distributing positions and powers. 

In other words, it is by way of an analysis of a thinker’s symptoms and a 
thinker’s object that their putative political declarations and their declarations 
about politics can be separated from the imaginary and returned to what there is of 
the real. An attention to style must also always be an assault upon the narcissism of 
self-images and the rivalry of small differences. One might even propose a little 
dogmatic literary-political programme here for psychoanalysts, a reading 
injunction: move from the insistence of the letter, the in-articulation of the 
symptom, through the fall of the void object, to the point where you can grasp the 
apparition of the su bject in its disappearance. In doing so, such a reading must 
essay interpretations’ —interpretations that can never be wholly true, but are only 
so to the extent that they work, that is, provoke what Lacan would once call 
“dialectical reversals” in the field of discourse. As ever, readers must pay for these 
interpretations with their being, for to judge or correct the text according to an 
imago of their own person or of their superego would be a betrayal of analytic 
ethics, an abuse of power. 7 The analytic reader is not an ares of taste, judgement, 
sense, or health.° 

Yet perhaps all this is just a loose and misleading analogy: to effect an 
interpretation of a writer’s style as if such a reading could have the status of an 
analytic act. The direction of a reading as the direction of a treatment? Certainly, 
Lacan often seems to underwrite such a possibility. As he puts it in Seminar I: 
“Commenting on a text is like doing an analysis” (Lacan, 1975: 87). In any case, 
isn’t it more plausible to maintain that—far from being comparable to the situation 
of an analysand in analysis—that a text reads its reader, as Nietzsche once 
suggested that the void might return the gaze of those who seek to scrutinise it? Or 
that the very love that a reader dedicates to a text itself ultimately proves nothing 
more than a species of hainamoration?® Or, again, as 1 began by saying, perhaps 
this is to fail to come to terms with the traumatic injunction offered by the 
political? 

Nonetheless, it seems to me the most viable way of proceeding in a field of 
studies veritably seething with a deleterious inattention to letters. Hence, I will ask: 
“What does Zizek offer that is new for the study of politics? What relationships 
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does he bear to his declared (academic) enemies? What renders Zizek such a 
perfectly popular writer for our particular conjuncture?” by attending to certain 
symptomatic torsions in his work. And I will conclude that ZizZek’s work 
constitutes a limit-romanticism. As I have elsewhere demonstrated, Romanticism is 
not so much a definite body of tropes, themes, philosophemes, and so forth, as it is 
the locus for a mobile discursive routine that continually shifts between nihilism, 
aesthetics and the modern institution of the university.’” That is, it presents three 
interconnected features: 1) a disavowed an-aesthetics, relying heavily on 
“aesthetic” texts but treating them in a putatively non- or anti-aesthetic fashion; 2) 
a disavowed fascination with nihilism, that is, an insistent short-circuiting of the 
difference between ethics and politics, 3) a disavowed reliance on university 
discourse, on the very academic institutions which it delights in critiquing. 
Accordingly, I understand Zizek’s work to circulate between these three poles, 
constantly shifting position and discursive emphasis without, finally, breaking 
loose from the velvet cage of its romantic conditions. 

As my avant-propos should have implied, I will proceed by an examination of 
Zizek’s style, a style which at once throws up a notorious wealth of anecdotes, but 
which refuses, integrally, aggressively, to read them—often even according to the 
most minimal requirements of journalistic accuracy. Even more pointedly: to the 
extent that ZiZek ignores lyric poetry, something essential about the political will 
elude him... but only, perhaps, because such poetry constitutes his true objet-cause 
of desire. 


The Style of the Man 


There can hardly be anyone who can overlook the ebullient singularity of Zizek’s 
public presentations, whether oral, written or televisual. I have just used the 
adjective “ebullient” and, indeed, one often finds such quasi-synonyms as 
“rollicking,” “staggering,” “striking” liberally deployed by critics without, for all 
that, then offering a clear description of his style, or drawing whatever 
consequences this may have for understanding his concepts. After all, in a first 
moment, Zizek’s style undoubtedly works as a kind of “apparatus of capture” (to 
pastiche Gilles Deleuze and Félix Guattari), and even as an extraordinarily 
effective publicity machine. It must also be said that ZiZek can be truly hilarious, 
someone who can be read for pleasure (remembering that, in the realm of 
psychoanalysis, one might always ask as to the repressed sources of such 
pleasures). 

If the commentators agree on anything, however, it is that manifest repetition is 
the hallmark of Zizek’s style. Right away, critics tend to move from an 
acknowledgement of Zizek’s style to the astonishing “diversity” and astonishing 
“repetitiveness” of his work. Hence Terry Eagleton will say that “[t]he almost 
comic versatility of his interests masks a compulsive repetition of the same,” and 
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Anthony Easthope states “ZiZek repeats himself. Almost obsessively, the same 
ideas and themes recur in his writing” (Eagleton, 2001: 40; Easthope, 2002: 124). 

So perhaps it’s worth pausing a moment to list some of the types of repetition 

we find in Zizek. First, there is the repetition of favourite words and stock phrases: 
“Isn’t this precisely...”; “Isn’t the real issue here rather...”; “the suncomental 
deadlock or antagonism...”; “‘it is therefore crucial.. one should emphasise... 
If such repetition is clearly a feature of all discourse, and certainly of those _ 
academic discourses that supposedly interdict repetition in the name of “new 
research,” ZiZek’s “over-use” of stock phrases precisely threatens to expose the 
idiot automatism of such discourses.’ One also finds repetition of larger syntactic 
patterns, of examples (the Tibetan prayer wheel, for example, or Malevich’s 
squares), and of themes (the status of the radical Act, the anamorphosis of the real, 
Antigone and Parsifal). These issues are further exacerbated by the sheer quantity 
of Zizek’s work: excluding his abundant journalism, forewords, notes and 
academic articles, he often releases more than one book a year in which, yes, 
similar examples, turns of phrase and themes inexorably recur. 

Faced with such massive repetitions, critics often find themselves scrabbling 
helplessly to identify some kind of pattern amidst the black swarms of words. 
Easthope, for instance, provides the following list of ZiZek’s “major tropes”: in the 
contemporary postmodern world, cynical power no longer needs to bother 
concealing itself; the structure of the fetish (the actor “knows x very well, but acts 
‘as if’...””); there’s always some kind of libidinal pay-off in the most apparently 
self-destructive acts; the distinction low culture v. high theory; that an apparently 
contingent element is what really “wears the trousers” in the success of an act (e.g., 
Hawking’s Brief History of Time being compelling because it’s written by a 
freakish guy in a wheelchair); the rise and rise of the obscene father; the distinction 
between multiculturalism v. universalism; rape. This list, one has to say, is 
anything but clear and coherent. Ironically enough, these attempted analyses of 
Zizek’s repetitions thus tend to undo themselves again, consigning themselves to 
the very incoherence and confusion from which they have tried to extract Zizek. 

How, then, to account for this astonishing diversity, repetition, and quantity, 
without dissipating the consistency or, rather, the insistency of ZiZek’s oeuvre? 

After all, it can often seem that what ZiZek does not want to do is to sustain a 
clear, coherent argument. Even within the space of a single article or chapter, he 
constantly strays, for instance, from the path promised by his titles. This 
“incoherence” can itself be given a positive doctrinal spin: desire never moves in a 
straight line; it works by obstructing its own end; it constantly interrupts its own 
operations.... In other words, ZiZek’s work rigorously enacts what it describes, in 
no way excluding itself from the structures it analyses so inventively. As Jean- 
Claude Milner notes, there would be nothing more reasonable than to tum Lacan’s 
doctrine of the Real, the Symbolic and the Imaginary into a dogmatics, dutifully 
submitting every presentation to this tripartite schema. There is certainly a sense in 
which Zizek continually does this, often translated. into the terms of Hegelian logic: 
“This kernel of the Real encircled by failed attempts to symbolise-totalise it is 
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radically non-historical: history itself is nothing but a succession of failed attempts 
to grasp, conceive, specify this strange kernel” (Zizek, 1991a: 101). In such 
registers, Zizek’s thought is a machine that transforms everything into an allegory 
of Lacanian doctrine. 

On the other hand, as Milner also notes, there would be nothing more pointless 
than such a dogmatics, given that the Real is precisely what cannot be submitted to 
such identification; it arrives out of time, anachronistic, unprecedented, “untimely” 
in a way that I would say is at once more banal and more horrifying than 
Nietzsche’s (Milner, 1983: 12). And there is a sense in which Zizek tries to account 
for this too: he oscillates in an arrhythmic fashion between a dogmatic application 
of Lacano-Hegelian precepts and an uncanny sensitivity to particular events— 
events which then force him to adapt or alter his previously-fiercely-held theses. 
This is one reason why, when people try to effect “ZiZekian readings” of their own, 
they tend to go horribly astray, failing to notice the complexity of his procedure. 
This oscillation, let’s say, is ZiZek’s singular attempt to remain in the frame of 
psychoanalytic ethics: to offer interpretations that are true to the extent that they 
affect a transformation in the discursive field, by shuttling between general 
principles of subjectivation as they have been codified by the contemporaneous 
psychoanalytic institution and the singularity of an experience of encounter. 

To move to the register of content, it is surely at least part of his point that 
ZizZek’s stylistic procedure exposes the contingency of—and works to render 
nugatory—received institutional distinctions concerning “high” and “low,” “good” 
and “bad,” “serious” and “stupid,” without, for all that, succumbing to the 
propensities of putatively radical academic work which proselytises endlessly for 
the “value of popular culture,” “cultural politics,” etc. Freud and Lacan—not being 
academics themselves—were masters of such a style, often shifting unexpectedly 
between zones of inquiry, deploying striking and unexpected examples drawn from 
an astonishing range of experience, and elaborating complex and extended 
metaphors of their own invention.'? One doesn’t need to make the destruction of 
such distinctions into an explicit thesis or an end; indeed, by doing so, one is 
immediately enmeshed in the most delusory phantasms. What’s special about 
Zizek’s style in this regard, however, is not simply that he does this, but that he 
does it so rapidly, skipping in an entirely-typical page from the example of a gay- 
basher raping a gay, to the disenchanted Western subject confronting Tibet, to the 
difficulties of video-taping a movie rather than watching it on TV, to the perverse 
sexual economy... 

Indeed, Zizek’s examples are so often clearly linked to the new products of 
globalised techno-science that this form of attention itself has consequences for the 
form of his work. No matter where you live in the world, you will no doubt have 
heard of many of the examples that Zizek uses, and, moreover, probably already 
have been affected by them: blockbuster Hollywood films, for instance, major geo- 
political events, or genetic engineering. His breadth of reference can be linked to 
the size of ZiZek’s output as a whole: the quantity can be considered a function of 
his speed: in order to respond adequately to the rapidity of the contemporary world, 
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one must respond again and again; and, after all, given this season’s blockbuster 
will have been almost entirely forgotten a couple of months later, it is at once 
necessary to do it all over again. 

We can also add that Zizek is continually writing against and with. He always 
writes against: his polemic against deconstruction is so important and persistent 
because, among other things, it provides him with a “dominant” tendency, an index 
of a background of “common sense” upon which his own propositions operate, and 
from which they take their distance. And he’s always also writing with: with Hegel 
and Lacan, with Hitchcock and Lynch. Both the writing against and with have their 
own subtleties. He can assent to certain positions of otherwise avowed enemies; he 
can distinguish himself from his friends by little additions or various reservations. 
This latter aspect has become particularly marked recently with the rise in the 
Anglophone world of Alain Badiou and Giorgio Agamben, both of whom present 
(very different but undeniably important) philosophies. Sometimes Zizek fails 
quite badly to come to terms with such positions (at his worst, he can indulge in 
mere abusiveness and insinuation), but then, presumably having rethought his 
remarks, retums in subsequent texts with far more powerful arguments. As Bruno 
Bosteels writes: 


It should be noted that similar titles in English and French by no means cover 
identical tables of content. Zizek, furthermore, only seems to stick to the same basic 
Lacanian concepts, but in fact these terms often receive dramatically different 
interpretations. His dialogue with contemporary thinkers, finally, offers a superb 
example of the Machiavellian art of war in philosophy—often presenting an 
opponent’s positions as entirely his own before attacking them for reasons that in 
fact apply only to his previous position. Many criticisms in ZiZek’s books can thus 
be read as self-criticisms of an earlier book of his, but since the fundamental 
concepts appear to be the same even though their meaning changes over time, a 
coherent overall interpretation of this vast body of work is quickly becoming a 
fascinating impossibility (Bosteels, 2001: 220 note 234). 


In this sense, ZiZek stages the ongoing work of his own thought in “a properly 
dialectical manner,” a staging which links his procedure directly with those of 
Freud and Lacan." This would then be an index of Zizek’s intellectual probity, and 
not simply an index of his incoherence. 

Moreover, the very repetition and quantity of Zizek’s work can also be 
understood as mocking the traditional academic ideologies that “one should only 
write when one has something to say” or that “this is a serious and important tome 
to which I have dedicated a lifetime’s work”. If Lacan himself published only 
reluctantly, hilariously referring to “poubellication” and “poublier,” Zizek, I 
believe, sustains exactly the same position, if in the guise of its opposite: let’s not 
treat this writing shit as if it were the golden droppings of a fairy-tale goose. If you 
buy what’s essentially the same book twice, with different covers and publishers, 
what did you expect? Do you actually believe that when you read, you encounter 
“difference”? Or again: do you actually believe that you can read? That there may 
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be pay-offs for Zizek himself, in the form of fame, prestige and money, by no 
means vitiates this point, which can be understood as continuous with his own 
convincing analyses of the role of money in psychoanalysis (ZiZek, 2001d: 17). 

But as always in psychoanalysis, there’s a down-side as well.'* One can 
certainly respond to ZiZek’s procedure with something less than enthusiasm. For 
example, with an “Oh, that funny, non-standard philosopher, mocking the straight- 
laced dogmas of academic standards. Just what’s needed when academic 
independence, seriousness and scholarship are under attack by the market and new 
varieties of political censorship!” On Zizek’s own arguments, perhaps the truly 
radical move in academia today would be to concentrate one’s efforts entirely on 
an obscenely restricted and abstruse field, far from the spectacular, popular and 
well-funded noise of film-studies and cultural studies, laced with the residues of a 
once-racy European philosophy. Indeed, ZiZek’s work is unthinkable outside the 
university closure, for which his works are written, and through which they 
circulate. We could even be less generous: some of the claims that Zizek makes 
can seem absolutely scandalous and cynical, in the worst possible way. He can. get 
the most basic facts wrong, then fail to admit to such errors at the very moment he 
accuses others of precisely the same failing; he can seem to shift his position willy- 
nilly, without any apparent political or intellectual justification. If this is absolutely 
not the case, there is a whiff of the hack journalist here: producing too much, too 
fast, without taking the time to check all the facts. There is also something of self- 
protective camouflage—the squid’s panicked spray of ink—in ZiZek’s vast swirl of 
letters. 

Yet this is still not be enough to account for the particularities of ZizZek’s style, 
for there is clearly something there that can only expose itself in and through 
differential repetitions. Whether this is a personal pathology (as Easthope implies 
in regards to ZizZek’s obsession with the Real qua pure, inassimilable horror), a 
political strategy (staying mobile while striking more sedentary enemies), or a 
symptom of an institutional Zeitgeist (for example, as a sign of serious 
transformations in the global intellectual system), is, as we have seen, a matter for 
speculation. Certainly, ZiZek’s “style” should be treated as a response to immanent 
conceptual problems: for example, as a response to the simultaneous necessity and 
impossibility of presenting the Real. This is one legitimate way of approaching the 
difficulty. However, the very academic desire to produce or repudiate “a coherent 
overall interpretation” of Zizek is itself an evasion; that is, it evades the real issues 
at stake in ZiZek’s work. Having posed the problems in such terms as Bosteel’s, for 
instance, interpreters are consigned to a lifetime of painstaking academic labour 
(generating such divisions as “early” and “late” Zizek, for instance), all the while 
dreaming of the “fascinating impossibility” of reconciliation. 

Valuable and necessary as such work is, it remains, to my mind, at the level of 
the Imaginary, of what Lacan derided as “pattern recognition”: its approach is 
founded on isolating properties, whereby all that is the Same is the same in regard 
to its properties; all that is the same in regard to its properties is the Same; the 
Other must be at once the non-same and limit-case of the Same (Lacan, 1966: 604; 
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Milner, 1983: 24). On such accounts, we can expect only a listing of supposed 
characteristics, a proliferation of narcissistic-aggressive academic attacks, and a 
corpus torn to bits and pieces, then recomposed only to be re-torn. Yet the 
challenge of Zizek’s style may not be able to be taken up by Zizek himself; indeed, 
on good psychoanalytic principles, it cannot be taken up by Zizek himself. If I 
have just attempted a (minimal) description of ZiZek’s style, I would like to shift 
my analysis to the registers of the symptom and the object.'® 


The Facts in the Case of M. Zizek 


If Freud himself confessed he was more interested in the content than in the form 
of works of art (and was criticised for precisely this), Zizek certainly seems to 
follow Freud here, at the same moment that he extends the psychoanalytic scope of 
reference way beyond Michelangelo or Dostoyevsky to Hitchcock and Tamagochi 
toys.'® When Zizek reads Kafka, for instance, or Hitchcock, he tends to reduce 
their texts to, at best, an allegory of a concept. If, as we have seen, he is a great 
stylist (that is, his style has conceptual force and inventiveness), one should ask 
why, in his readings of film, literature, opera, and other philosophers, in his ethical 
and political exemplars, he seems to ignore stylistic questions and their associated 
artistic techniques. 

This can easily get him into trouble. In “The Real of Sexual Difference,” for 
example, Zizek opposes Kasimir Malevich and Marcel Duchamp, claiming that, 
although both their interventions are crucial for the development of modern art, 
Malevich’s is primary. According to Zizek, what Malevich accomplishes is the 
subtraction, the voiding of the place of art per se; what Duchamp does, by contrast, 
is expose the pure gesture of placement, of the “where” of art. Zizek thus 
concludes: “In short, there is no Duchamp without Malevich: only after art practice 
isolates the frame/place as such, emptied of all of its content, can one indulge in 
the ready-made procedure” (Zizek, 2002b: 64). Leaving aside the fact that this is a 
very poor reading of the readymade, this conclusion involves a fundamental 
temporal error: to my knowledge, Malevich’s radical work is first exhibited in 
1913, a year after the construction of the first readymades.’” This is precisely the 
sort of error that Zizek is liable to make, when his doctrinal convictions drive him 
to override all the evidence.'® Malevich is important for Zizek because the former 
so neatly exemplifies the latter’s doctrine of the “supernumerary element”. While 
explicating Jacques Ranciére’s notion of politics proper, Zizek relates that “the 
‘supernumerary’ element is thus a kind of ‘Malevich in politics,’ a square on a 
surface marking the minimal difference between the place and what takes place, 
between background and figure” (Zizek, 2003b: 65). In this example, moreover, it 
is the example of Malevich which enables Zizek to conjugate Ranciére, Balibar, 
Badiou, Laclau and Mouffe—and then Kant and Hegel, in just over two pages! 

In other words, ZiZek’s ethical psychoanalytic oscillation between dogma and 
experience often becomes academic vacillation, to the extent that he clearly also 
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wants to be a philosopher, to be recognised as a philosopher, to be recognised as 
contributing to philosophy. To be recognised as such. One symptom of this is the 
slow transformation in the bios on the back of his books. The English titles once 
only listed his institutional affiliations (e.g. Ljubljana, New School, etc.), but now 
sometimes proclaim that he is ‘‘a philosopher and Lacanian psychoanalyst”. I 
would maintain that this very “and” is doing a lot of illicit work. One cannot viably 
be both at once. 

These slippages, characteristic of Zizek, can feel argumentatively unjustifiable. 
As Easthope asks, in regards to ZiZek’s reading of the “trauma” of the Titanic: 


Who is this “fantasy-space” or ‘‘social imaginary” present to? And who experiences 
the sinking of the Titanic as a symptom? It can only be some collective Western 
subject living around 1912. But that is not how desire masks itself in either Freud or 
Lacan, for whom the unconscious and its censorship, like the dream, are your own, 
not collective... We should not miss how Zizek runs together the operation of 
fantasy with a specifically social content, ideology in the sense of meaning shaped in 
relations of social power (Easthope, 2002: 122).”° 


How Zizek “runs together the operation of fantasy with a specifically social 
content” is of course of the most extreme importance in comprehending the 
political import of his work. For the most part, and in the terms I have already 
adumbrated above, it is in the skew and slew of ZizZek’s discourse, the speedy and 
unsteady sliding from example to example to analysis to declaration and back 
again, that fantasy and social content are confounded. And it seems to me that it is 
especially by way of aesthetic examples that Zizek typically attempts to manage 
this transition. I have just given several examples of where this procedure goes 
awry, and now want to focus on a very unhappy instance, one in which literature 
plays a determining role. 

The example is drawn from Did Somebody Say Totalitarianism? 


Lacan repeatedly mentions Edgar Allan Poe’s story about Mr Valdemar who, after 
being put to death and then brought back to life, murmurs in a dreadful voice: “I am 
dead!” Was not the same limit-experience undergone by those few Muslims [the 
“Muselmanner” of the Nazi death-camps] who survived their ordeal, retumed to 
“normal” social life, and were then able to pronounce the unbearable words “I was a 
Muslim”? (Zizek, 2001a: 78). 


Let us note the major moments in ZiZek’s analysis here, down to the simple 
factual errors. M. Valdemar is NOT “put to death” at all in Poe’s story (nor is he 
really “brought back to life’): on the contrary, the contingency of Valdemar is 
precisely that “his disease was of that character which would admit of exact 
calculation in respect to the epoch of its termination in death” (Poe, 1994: 365). In 
other words, Valdemar is not killed for the point of the experiment; it is because, 
anomalously, the time of his natural death can be predicted with accuracy that he 
becomes the subject of the horrific experiment-story in the first place. How this is 
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comparable to the “experience” of Muslims in the Shoah, I do not know. Even if 
Zizek were right, and Valdemar had been killed precisely as an experimental 
subject, the situations remain so heterogeneous that such a comparison remains an 
affront to the stakes of contemporary political thought. For Jews were indeed 
experimented on in the camps by Nazi scientists; these “VPs,” however, cannot 
simply be thought under the same rubric as the “Muslims”. 

Moreover, Zizek also commits a number of symptomatic typographical and 
syntactical shifts. So, “it is now rendered necessary that I give the facts—as far as I 
comprehend them myself’ (Poe, 1994: 364). M. Valdemar is only ever referred to 
in the tale by the French abbreviation “‘M.” (not Mr). The narrator very carefully 
underlines the man’s “philosophical” equanimity and willingness to become a test- 
subject; it is crucial this subject be a foreigner, as “he had no relatives in America 
who would be likely to interfere”. As foreign-born, however, Valdemar is hardly 
accursed or excluded: on the contrary, he has clearly entered American society as 
an admired and privileged resident. Moreover, he, Ernest Valdemar, is the only 
actor in the drama who is named as such (the narrator is P—, we hear of the 
doctors D— and F—, as well as Mr Theodore L—l). We also discover that 
Valdemar is a “well-known” author, translator and anthologist, who has written in 
foreign languages, sometimes under a nom de plume.”' Not excluded, abominated, 
tortured, bestialised or exterminated, Valdemar’s very “otherness” is an index for 
Poe of radical individuality and, hence, of pure multiplicity. Valdemar can become 
a test-subject insofar as he is already detached from family, nation, language, race, 
social mores, physical normality, etc., and that this detachment is in some way a 
consequence of Valdemar’s own freely-chosen and achieved philosophical nature. 
Indeed, Valdemar is such a good utilitarian that he can himself choose to 
participate in such an experiment, as if even his dying body should be put to good 
use. 

Crucially, M. Valdemar never simply says “I am dead!” He says “—I am 
dead’. at one point (full-stop, italics), and, again, “J say to you that I am dead!” 
(exclamation mark, italics). The impotent narrator, who has mesmerised the dead 
Valdemar, and then, when everything goes wrong, desperately tries to awaken him, 
writes: 


As I rapidly made the mesmeric passes, amid ejaculations of “dead! dead!” 
absolutely bursting from the tongue and not from the lips of the sufferer, his whole 
frame at once—within the space of a single minute, or less, shrunk—crumbled— 
absolutely rotted away beneath my hands. Upon the bed, before that whole 
company, there lay a nearly liquid mass of loathsome—of detestable putrescence 
(Poe, 1994: 373). 


I therefore note Zizek’s tense-shift, excision of the exclamation mark and 
replacement of a common noun with a class name, from “I am dead!” to “I was a 
Muslim”. In the present context, I do not believe that this is purely petty academic 
pedantry on my part. Indeed, part of the absolute horror of the Muslims was that 
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they had been rendered incapable of saying altogether: they precisely could not say 
“I say...”. The horror of M. Valdemar, on the other hand, is that he is rendered 
incapable of not saying, to the point where signifiers erupt directly from his tongue 
without passing through the mediation of the vocal apparatus. If Poe suggests that, 
by the nineteenth century, torture and science have become indiscriminable from 
the point of fiction, the Muslim suggests a beyond of torture-science, undead 
creatures as unintended by-products of genocidal industrial processes. 

Zizek’s falsification is even more evident when we return to the text on which 
his comments are based, Giorgio Agamben’s Remnants of Auschwitz: “The 
decisive activity of biopower in our time consists in the production not of life or 
death, but rather of a mutable and virtually infinite survival” (Agamben, 1999: 
155). The Muslims were produced in the camps as Things that exceeded all 
previous notions of, and possibilities for, human life/death.~ To compare this 
situation to Valdemar’s is to completely ignore every crucial literary and political 
detail. Into the bargain, it is unclear that “Muslim” can be considered a class noun 
in the usual sense; in fact, Agamben’s use of the term (following the testimonies of 
various survivors) seems calculated to mark the transformation in the status: of 
language effected by Auschwitz. Certainly, it is as impossible to say “I am dead” 
as “I am a Muslim” (in this specific sense) and that these statements be literally 
true. But the point is, precisely, that Muslim is not dead, is not brought back from 
the dead. If anything, the Muslim is brought back from life without an escape into 
death.” Getting the tense right is therefore crucial. And this is to leave aside the 
terrifying irony of the name “Muslim” to denominate a subset of Jews in the 
camps. 

Moreover, in the Nazi organisation of the Shoah, one should remember that 
even numbers were treated as euphemisms, in a way that exceeded all previous 
forms of military organisation and double-speak. I would suggest that a committed 
intervention into the study of our contemporary biopolitical dispensation therefore 
cannot evade the necessity to specify, very carefully, regimes of literality—which 
are precisely the conditions and operators of power-knowledge, and which are 
bound to the materiality of the very bodies they serve to constitute. 

So Zizek's analogy can only be sustained on the basis of such literal confusions 
and defacements, although it is precisely the status of letters and their defacement 
that is at stake. ZiZek, who so often points out how the true horror is evaded insofar 
as another horror is substituted for it that is in fact less terrifying (Hannibal Lecter 
as an idealising image of the analyst, for instance), here himself does everything he 
can to reduce the horror of the Muslim. Yet, of course, this is unconsciously 
marked by in Zizek’s text by his veritable battery of errors. Not to put too fine a 
point on it: this is, in my opinion, the lowest and most craven moment in Zizek’s 
entire oeuvre, the expression of an intellectual, political and moral fault. To advert 
to the narrator of Poe’s tale once more: “a garbled or exaggerated account made its 
way into society, and became the source of many unpleasant representations” (Poe 
1994: 364). 
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Perhaps Zizek recognised something was very wrong here—or someone 
apprised him of it—because he returns to the Muslims in The Puppet and the 
Dwarf, with what seems to me a significantly altered position: “The problem is that 
no pathetic identification with the Muslims (the living dead of the concentration 
camps) is possible—one cannot say ‘We are all Muslims’ in the same way as, ten 
years ago, we often heard the phrase ‘We all live in Sarajevo,’ things went too far 
in Auschwitz” (Zizek, 2003b: 155-156 cf. also 157-159). Well and good; this is, it 
seems to me, a much stronger argument, one that attempts to account for the post- 
Shoah biopolitical situation in psychoanalytic terms, without vitiating the extremity 
of the situation. But it also perhaps constitutes a symptomatic twitch, in that the 
final sentence cited here is on the verge of being ungrammatical, paratactical: too 
many commas, too many clauses. 

How is it that ZiZek’s analysis could go so awry? I believe that it is the 
consequence of an inability to deal with poetry. To my knowledge, ZiZek himself 
hardly ever discusses poetry, other than some superb scattered references to John 
Milton (after all, Freud’s favourite English writer) and some telegraphic 
invocations of courtly love chez the troubadours (after all, one of Lacan’s staple 
allusions). Zizek’s otherwise omnivorous appetite—blurbs on tea-packets, Kinder 
Surprise chocolates, reality TV, great dramatic and narrative literature from 
Sophocles through Shakespeare to Kafka and Claudel, modern detective fiction, 
Christianity, Hitchcock and Lynch, extraordinary political details, drug addiction, 
the significance of Shostakovich’s beer consumption, opera, religions of all kinds, 
modern philosophy from Kant—finds its limit in poetry, more precisely, lyric 
poetry. Even Milton, it must be remembered, functions in ZiZek’s work as an epic 
and narrative poet. This is a crucial element of ZiZek’s approach I wish to note, 
which certainly constitutes a quiet affiliation with the cultural studies Zizek would 
otherwise repudiate.”> In another context, it may well be justified by his ongoing 
polemics against Derrida, Badiou and Agamben, all of whom, in their very 
different ways, are obsessed with the “sayings of the great poets”. But then it is 
significant, even symptomatic, that when Zizek quotes from their very texts in 
which poetry, lyric poetry, is crucially at stake, he typically fails to mention the 
poetry itself. Take, for example, Zizek’s long citation of Heidegger on 
“catastrophe,” drawn from the latter’s work on Hélderlin’s “Der Ister’. What drops 
out is in this quotation, precisely, Hdlderlin’s poetry, and, therefore, the 
fundamental importance of poetry for Heidegger as the place in which the truth of 
catastrophe may be disclosed.” To the extent that Zizek ignores poetry, he can 
miss a great deal of what’s important in the work of those he criticises. 

Given that much of the force of Zizek’s work derives from his emphasis on the 
“disgusting indivisible remainder,” it is symptomatic that he can barely touch on 
poetry at all, in my opinion today absolutely the most embarrassing and 
contemptible of all the traditional arts. Indeed, if the desire to express a story had, 
as Benjamin once noted in a famous essay, already become embarassing by the 
early twentieth century, there is now NOTHING more embarrassing than 
expressing any interest (let alone “desire’’) in poetry. Poetry seems to be the most 
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repulsive, excremental residue of “the pastime of past time,” and the very last thing 
anyone wants is any more poetry. One thinks here particularly of Adorno’s 
notorious dictum that there can be no poetry after Auschwitz—which of course 
brings us back to the heart of the present discussion.”” 

So it would seem that there are a number of very good immanent reasons for 
Zizek to engage with lyric poetry. Certainly, he can occasionally come very close 
indeed: in The Puppet and the Dwarf, for instance, he approvingly cites Tim 
Kendall’s interpretations of Sylvia Plath (ZiZek, 2003b: 89). If Zizek is capable of 
discussing the vicissitudes of video-recording at some length, he can only invoke 
Shakespeare, Petrarch or Brecht in the restricted form of slogans or formulae 
(Zizek’s own word). Under “capitalism,” for example, “Juliet’s formula of love 
from the balcony scene (‘the more I give, the more I have’) undergoes a perverse 
twist... The more the capitalist invests (and borrows in order to invest), the more he 
had, so that at the end of the day, we get a purely virtual capitalist 4 la Donald 
Trump” (Zizek, 2001a: 43). So Zizek never quite gets to poetry itself, and 
protracted studies of poetry on the model of Anglophone close-reading (whether in 
the modes of William Empson or the New Critics to Paul de Man and Harold 
Bloom) or French explication de texte (in the contemporary forms of Philippe 
Lacoue-Labarthe, Jean-Claude Milner, Jacques Ranciére or Alain Badiou) seem to 
be impossible for ZiZek. I am not of course claiming that everyone should be 
capable of, or even interested in, such literary frotti-frotta. It is not that ZiZek just 
doesn’t do such close readings; my belief is that he absolutely cannot do so. Poetry 
is an object he cannot look directly at; indeed, it appears only as an anamorphotic 
stain in his texts. 

This is not a moral, political or intellectual failing—on the contrary! But I have 
examined several flaws in the glass of ZiZek’s text that I believe are symptomatic; I 
believe that these symptoms implicate a particular object, that of “lyric poetry”. 
Our subject “Zizek” is, in other words, the correlate of a void object, “lyric 
poetry”. I propose that the latter is his “little piece of the real,” a paradoxical 
something he cannot subjectivise. The Lacanian matheme for fantasy is ($ 0 a), of 
course, and I will thus claim that ZiZek’s fundamental fantasy—which passes, for 
the most part, as having something to do with the “political”—is, rather, founded 
on the “poetic”. Chez Zizek, the political is a little stop-gap that plugs up the 
object-cause of poetry.” 

If I noted at the beginning of this section that ZiZek seems to ignore stylistic 
questions, we are now in a position to see that the true situation is precisely the 
opposite. Zizek’s very brilliance in discussing, “metaphorising,” certain political 
situations is a consequence of an extraordinary attentiveness to their poetic 
subtleties. His ongoing interpretations of the life and logic of communism are as 
detailed, nuanced, and compelling as any reading of Wordsworth by de Man. His 
extraordinary sensitivity, for example, to Stalin’s modi operandi enables him to 
hazard propositions and delineate “correspondences” that have undeniably 
advanced the political understanding of how Russian communism functioned. By 
the same token, however, Zizek cannot help but get ensnarled in the sorts of 
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symptomatic errors I have outlined above (and why he is less plausible when it 
comes to discussing German Fascism seems to me part of this problematic). This is 
not a criticism: the “down-side” is, in psychoanalytic terms, inextricable from the 
“up-side”. But it is to place ZiZek in a dominant tradition of post-Romantic 
thought, one in which the poem functions as the absent centre of professionalised 
university life. 


Back to the University 


Since—let’s not kid ourselves too much—the present paper is a contribution to 
what Lacan called “the discourse of the university,” I will now “screw into a ball” 
the remarks I have made in the name of knowledge. In the present context, the 
“getting of knowledge”—which Lacan will later formalise as S2, the chain of 
signifiers—has entailed the extraction of the subject I’ve just outlined. My claim 
has been that, despite the radicality of Zizek’s work, it remains, in the final 
analysis, exemplarily Romantic in its ties to lyric poetry and to its institutional 
reliance on the university. It never leaves the discourse of the university in which 
we, you, me, have been walled-up alive—albeit with more than enough food to last 
us the rest of our lives. The university is certainly not the Starving Dungeon of 
Ugolino that Dante places so deep in Hell, and one doesn’t need to eat one’s 
children to be a professor of cultural studies. 

If the history of the modern university seems to be littered with those who 
escaped, it was at the price of serious neurosis, if not psychosis: Schopenhauer, 
Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Wittgenstein, to note only the most famous. Others 
escaped to become masters, of one kind or another (Marx); one, at least, invented 
psychoanalysis (Freud himself); yet others, to deform a statement of Lenin’s, 
went off “to hunger, work illegally, and be anonymous”. Others were expelled or 
excluded altogether: Benjamin, for one. Still others were taken in (in all senses 
of that phrase), or hovered ambiguously on its fringes: Bachelard, Bataille, 
Blanchot. Unfortunately, it is precisely by reference to such figures that one 
sustains the fantasy of rupturing with the university; and which, as if inexorably, 
returns one to it. 

There is clearly an impasse here, the impasse of the university that installs a 
stringent division between thought and action, if not within thought and action. The 
unethical thing to do, at the very moment that such an impasse arises, is 
immediately reimpose, as result, the very principles that exposed themselves in the 
process of following them. Thus we often encounter a sort of punctuation of 
happiness in the texts of critical theory, where, just at the moment that they begin 
to touch on something completely other—an absolutely other perhaps, or, 
alternatively, an authentic Act that they could only have reached through a rigorous 
and admirable application or operation of their own principles—they fall back 
directly onto those principles themselves. Axioms return in the form of results. In 
more Lacanian terms, this is tantamount to “giving way on desire”. As I have 
already suggested, ZizZek’s own “deadlock” is that he simultaneously oscillates and 
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vacillates between these possibilities, on the one hand accusing contemporary 
academic purveyors of catastrophe as unable to bear their happy, safe and 
comfortable lives, and, on the other, proclaiming the dire necessity for seizing the 
future as it flashes up in a moment of catastrophe.”? 

But there is a final point to make about the politics of Zizek’s style, perhaps the 
most important. It has proved itself a genuinely powerful strategy for the 
dissemination of Lacan’s thought. Aside from anything else, ZiZek has induced 
large numbers of people to reread Lacan, and, in this rereading, to rediscover the 
validity and power of psychoanalysis as a clinical—and not just an academic— 
practice. In the field of psychoanalysis, I know of no other contemporary writer as 
successfully militant as Zizek, on any scale. 

This, it seems to me, is the index of a genuinely political Act. 


Notes 


' Hence: “Joyce le Symptéme a entendre comme Jésus la Caille: c’est son nom,” Autres 
Ecrits (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 2001), p. 565. And we should be careful, too, to distinguish 
the different ways in which this object is conceived by Lacan. Geoff Boucher has alerted me 
to the following conceptions: a) objet a as the eternally lost object that is also the object- 
cause of desire; b) objet a as the gaze and voice of the Other; c) objet a as the Thing in my 
neighbour; d) objet a as the cause of desire and its extinction in anxiety; e) objet a as 
discriminator between Ego Ideal and Superego; f) objet a as the extimate agalma of my 
being; g) objet a as plug for the lack in the Other (personal communication). I am as yet 
unclear as to how such senses relate to each other, or, indeed, whether they should or could 
even be made to do so. I would also like to thank Boucher for his comments and editing 
suggestions in regards to the present article. 

2 In a spirit of Lacanian-Joycean-Beckettian wordplay, I offer Wrottens as a better English 
translation for Ecrits, for a collection of things at once written and rotten (from Joyce’s “A 
letter, a litter,” Lacan will quip “La civilisation ... c’est l’égout,” “‘poubellication,” etc.). 
Although, unfortunately, I believe this title has already been taken, there is no reason why it 
couldn’t be put to work again... 

3 See also Jean-Claude Milner’s remarks about Lacan’s later developments in the 1970s of 
the Borromean knot and the poem: “Le poéme, polymérisé a |’infini illimité de la langue, 
explose fixement sur l’abime. D’un cété les noeuds tacitumes, de |’ autre, a la fois disjoint de 
lui-méme et omniprésent, le poéme, attesté et aboli par son propre foisonnement,” L’Oeuvre 
Claire: Lacan, la science, la philosophie (Paris: Seuil, 1995), p. 165. As for Lacan’s style, 
Milner has noted the impact of André Breton’s Nadja, and adds: “le lexéme rare, le 
sémantéme inhabituel, la syntaxe contournée doivent empécher le lecteur de s’abandonner a 
sa pente de langue, le faire se défier des successions linéaires et des dispositions 
symétriques, le contraindre au savoir qui va venir. Aux incessants excursus, aux phrases 
complexes qui préparent les voies du savoir, se nouent les propositions relevant de la 
transmissibilité du savoir. Elles sont tout autres,” L’Oeuvre Claire, p. 26. 

* See, among others, Malcolm Bowie, Freud, Proust and Lacan: Theory as Fiction 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987); Gilbert D. Chaitin, Rhetoric and Culture 
in Lacan (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996); Shoshana Felman, Jacques 
Lacan and the Adventure of Insight (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1987); Ben 
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Stoltzfus, Lacan and Literature: Purloined Pretexts (Albany: SUNY, 1996); Soraya Tlatli, 
Le Psychiatre et ses poétes: essai sur le jeune Lacan (Paris: Tchou, 2000). 

5 Lacan, “Que le symptéme institue l’ordre dont s’avére notre politique, implique d’autre 
part que tout ce qui s’articule de cet ordre soit passible d’interprétation. C’est pourquoi on a 
bien raison de mettre la psychanalyse au chef de la politique,” “Lituraterre,” Autres Ecrits, 
p. 18. 

6 “Interpretation is a signification that is not just any signification....It has the effect of 
bringing out an irreducible signifier... What is essential is that [the subject] should see, 
beyond this signification, to what signifier—to what irreducible, traumatic, non-meaning— 
he is, as a subject, subjected” (Lacan, 1998: 250-251). 

7 See, on these points, “La direction de la cure et les principes de son pouvoir,” Ecrits, pp. 
585-645. I am indebted here to a semester-long seminar dedicated to this article by Russell 
Grigg at Deakin University, Australia, July-November 2003. 

8 This is not to say that the analytic reader should not make what are apparently “moral” or 
“political” judgements; on the contrary. Perhaps the paradigm of this is Freud’s boutade to 
Dora: the very situation about which you complain is in fact your doing. But such 
judgements only remain analytic insofar as they are not related back to moral or political 
codes, and insofar as they effect a transformation in the existing situation. 

° Then again, as Lacan remarks in Encore: The Seminar of Jacques Lacan, Book XX. On 
Feminine Sexuality: The Limits of Love and Knowledge, 1972-1973. ed. Jacques-Alain 
Miller, trans. with notes Bruce Fink, (New York: W.W. Norton, 1998): “And why not? Why 
not, if it turns out that that must be the condition for what I call reading?” p. 67. 

1° For a more detailed justification of this particular knot as “Romantic,” see Justin Clemens, 
The Romanticism of Contemporary Theory (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2003). 

" Among Lacan’s many references to idiocy, one finds statements such as the following: 
“perhaps stupidity is not, as people think, a semantic category, but rather a way of 
collectivising the signifier. Why not? The signifier is stupid,” Encore, p. 20. And since I will 
be talking at length about poetry here, let’s add “It is precisely because he was a poet that 
Parmenides says what he has to say to us in the least stupid of manners,” p. 22. 

? | acan, as ever, could be crystalline on the subject: “La psychanalyse, si elle est source de 
vérité, l’est aussi de sagesse. Et cette sagesse a un aspect qui n’a jamais trompé depuis que 
Yhomme s’affronte 4 son destin. Toute sagesse est un gay savoir. Elle s’ouvre, elle subvertit, 
elle chante, elle instruit, elle rit. Elle est tout langage. Nourrissez-vous de sa tradition, de 
Rabelais 4 Hegel. Ouvrez aussi vos oreilles aux chansons populaires, aux merveilleux 
dialogues de la rue...Vous y recevrez le style par quoi l’humain se révéler dans ]’homme, et 
le sens du langage sans quoi vous ne libérerez jamais la parole,” “Discours de Rome,” 
Autres Ecrits, p. 146. 

3 Freud is, indeed, a true scientist insofar as his case-studies explicitly and carefully stage 
Freud’s own thoughts and actions—or, if you prefer, his methodology and findings—in such 
a way as to permit their open critique by third parties (including the later Freud himself, by 
way of additional commentaries), no matter how removed they are from the initial situation 
of the treatment. This is one reason why the case-study of Dora remains so interesting today, 
despite the enormous critical attention that it has received: if Freud has gone badly awry, it 
is only because of his probity that we have not only been able to see this, but to correct his 
analyses in a clinically beneficial way. This is also certainly one of the justifications for 
Lacan’s own “return to Freud,” to examine psychoanalysis-in-its-becoming, its emergence 
in the course of a struggle with the real. 

1 In a personal communication, Russell Grigg suggested this as a possible translation of the 
title of Lacan’s Seminar XVII: L’envers de psychanalyse. 

'S If I do not necessarily say sinthome, this is only because an academic article is not an 
analysis: “The sinthome...is not a ‘mere symptom,’ but that which holds together the ‘thing 
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itself — if one unties it, the ‘thing itself disintegrates. For that reason, psychoanalysis 
actually does cure by addressing the sinthome” (Zizek, 1999b: 176). 

'6 This aspect of ZiZek’s work links him with, of all people, Gilles Deleuze. Despite the 
extreme importance of aesthetic texts for Deleuze’s philosophy, Vanessa Brito has noted 
that “quand Deleuze se référe aux arts, ces ‘exemples’ n’analysent pas les techniques 
artistiques pour atteindre 4 l’impersonnel,” V. Brito, “Quel rdle les arts jouent-ils chez 
Deleuze?” (Personal communication] 

7 For less abrupt and more accurate information about the readymade, see Thierry de Duve, 
Kant after Duchamp (MIT Press, 1996); Thierry de Duve (ed.), The Definitively Unfinished 
Marcel Duchamp (Cambridge: MIT, 1991); Pontus Hulten (ed.), Marcel Duchamp, 
exhibition catalogue (London: Thames and Hudson, 1993); Rudolf E. Kuenzli and Francis 
M. Naumann (eds), Marcel Duchamp: Artist of the Century (Cambridge: MIT, 1990). 
Finally, the most detailed and compelling account of the genesis of the readymade remains 
Thierry de Duve, Pictorial Nominalism, trans. Dana Polan (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1989). 

'8 See Justin Clemens, “Letters as the Condition of Conditions in Alain Badiou,” The 
Journal of Communication and Cognition, Vol. 36, No. 1-2 (2003), pp. 73-102, for further 
examples of ZiZekian symptoms, this time in regard to his loathing of deconstruction. 

19 This example proves to be so appealing for Zizek that, having already deployed it in the 
article and book already cited, it reappears in two (?!) essays on Badiou: “Is there a politics 
of subtraction? Badiou versus Lacan,” Communication and Cognition, Vol. 36, No. 1-2 
(2003), p. 108 and, again, on p. 117; “From Purification to Subtraction: Badiou and the 
Real,” in P. Hallward (ed.), Think Again (London and New York: Continuum, 2004), p. 178. 
The second of these essays also contains the following avertissement: “Substantial portions 
of this chapter appeared in slightly different form in the foreword to the second edition of 
Zizek, For They Know Not What They Do: Enjoyment as a Political Factor (London: Verso, 
2002),” Think Again, p. 164. 

20 Indeed, Lacan can be very explicit on this point: “There is no collective psychoanalysis, 
as there are no mass anxieties or neuroses” (Lacan and Granzotto, 2004: 29). 

21 It seems to me that, in this tale, Poe is at his most “Borgesian,” playing with fake 
histories, relentless erasures, ironies of detection, and so on. 

22 See Miran Bozovic’s interesting essay on Bentham, “The body and Psycho; or, of ‘farther 
uses of the dead to the living,” Umbr(a) (2000), in which we find such statements as 
“According to Bentham, the conventional disposal of the body after death goes against 
utilitarian wisdom, if not against common sense: not only does it actively harm the living — 
‘undertaker, lawyer, priest — all join in the depredation’ — it also deprives them of the 
good they might otherwise have obtained from the dead. But what is the good that can be 
extracted from the dead? In what way can the dead, through their bodies, contribute ‘to the 
common stock of human happiness’?” p. 84. 

33 In an earlier text, Agamben writes “der Muselmann—a being from whom humiliation, 
horror, and fear had so taken away all consciousness and all personality as to make him 
absolutely apathetic (hence the ironical name given to him).... He no longer belongs to the 
world of men in any way; he does not even belong to the threatened and precarious world of 
the camp inhabitants who have forgotten him from the very beginning. Mute and absolutely 
alone, he has passed into another world without memory and without grief. For him, 
Hélderlin’s statement that ‘at the extreme limit of pain, nothing remains but the conditions 
of time and space’ holds to the letter,” Homo Sacer: Sovereign Power and Bare Life, trans. 
D. Heller-Roazen (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1998), p. 185. In the course of 
Agamben’s detailed, nuanced and serious account of this figure, it is surely significant 
that—in order to try to convey the extreme experience of the Muslims—he has recourse to 
the dicta of a great Romantic poet. The relationship between poetry and politics is, indeed, 
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central in Agamben’s work, but in a way that is very different from Zizek’s own coupling of 
entertainment media and politics. For a very detailed reading of “the Muslim,” that extends 
Agamben’s here, see Gil Anidjar, The Jew, The Arab: A History of the Enemy (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 2003), especially chapter 5, “Muslims (Hegel, Freud, 
Auschwitz),” pp. 113-149. 

24 And since one of Zizek’s own repetitive fantasies is that virtual reality may well make it 
impossible for a torture victim to “escape into death,” it is, again, symptomatic that he 
cannot see that something like this has already taken place with the Muslims, in a real 
political situation rather foreign to the usual issues canvassed under the heading of 
“virtuality”. See, for example, S. Zizek, “Love Without Mercy”. Pli 11 (2001), pp. 171-199; 
also A. Zupantié, Ethics of the Real: Kant, Lacan (London: Verso, 2000), esp. pp. 80-81. 
The Lacanian locus classicus is, of course, “Kant avec Sade”. 

25 See the chapter on Cultural Studies in my own The Romanticism of Contemporary Theory 
(Ashgate, 2003) where I demonstrate this point in more detail. 

6 Zizek, The Puppet and the Dwarf, p. 154. It is absolutely a propos here that, against 
Zizek, many of today’s major philosophers continue, in the wake of Heidegger, to attempt to 
think catastrophe through the poem, a possibility precisely opened up by poetry’s 
irrelevance and impotence. See, for example, G. Agamben, The End of the Poem: Studies in 
Poetics, trans. Danie] Heller-Roazen (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1999), p. 109. 
See also T. Bahti, Ends of the Lyric: Direction and Consequence in Western Poetry 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1996), in which Bahti argues, perhaps 
over-optimistically, that “Lyric poems begin and end, but by their end they have inverted the 
end into its opposite, a nonend,” p. 13. These are only the latest versions of a concerted 
critical “work of fire” into the “im-possibility” of poetry from Maurice Blanchot through 
American deconstruction to Philippe Lacoue-Labarthe, Gianni Vattimo, Anne Carson, 
Michael Tiffany, and Dianna Niebylski, to mention only a handful of very disparate critics. 
According to such critics, poetry, in its resolutely affirmative creation of varieties of 
negation, becomes the transmission of its own impossibility, an accomplished cenotaph 
memorialising what-has-never-taken-place, etc. Alain Badiou, whose own work does 
everything to evade these sorts of Romanticising consequences, still recognises that poetry 
is a triple work of finitude, which essentially inscribes in itself the question of its own end, 
cf, Petit Manuel D’Inesthétique (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1998), e.g., pp. 21-23. Even the 
eminently sensible Antony Easthope promulgates an empiricist variant of this doctrine when 
he writes: “Bourgeois poetic discourse now has no real audience. It is kept alive only in a 
tainted and complicit form. The state promotes it in secondary and higher education as part 
of the syllabus for public examinations and ‘English’ degrees. In Britain the state also 
subsidizes such poetry through the Arts Council, which gives money for readings and 
Magazines. Meanwhile, people are much more interested in such genuinely contemporary 
media as cinema, television and popular song in its many varieties,” Poetry as Discourse 
(London: Methuen, 1983), p. 161. For Easthope, then, poetry is no longer in a position to 
evade its own end, and, without even such as a possibility, there is no longer poetry. And 
yet, and yet ... if bourgeois poetry is modern poetry tout court and there is no other, one 
might read the very signifier “bourgeois” as Easthope’s own version of poetic hope. 

21 T suppose that this is worth quoting, as I usually only ever see it alluded to: “To write 
poetry after Auschwitz is barbaric. And this corrodes even the knowledge of why it has 
become impossible to write poetry today,” Theodor Adomo, Prisms, trans. S. and S. Weber 
(Cambridge: MIT Press, 1995), p. 33. Adorno would later come to modulate this position, 
having encountered the work of Paul Celan. 

28 Of course, in this context, one might recall that “the love of poetry is another variant of 
the love of power ... the power of usurpation,” Harold Bloom, Agon: Towards a Theory of 
Revisionism (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1982), p. 17. 
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29 In Seminar VII, Lacan broaches an idea which Zizek also makes a great deal of: the 
chorus of Antigone aren’t there as an authoritative moral voice or as a point of identification, 
but to feel for you, in your place (Zizek adapts this insight in regards to the laugh-tracks of 
sit-coms). Lacan doesn’t hesitate to add that “the chorus doesn’t understand anything”. We 
can extend this analysis to the sorry state of intellectual debate in Australia, where, as 
everyone knows, intellectual work is a priori struck by the following judgement of Creon: 
stop crapping on uselessly and do something useful with your life, rather than boring the shit 
out of us with your impotent complaints. In other words, intellectuals in Australia—who do, 
in fact, complain endlessly about their miserable situation—are precisely serving this 
function of chorus, as boring irrelevant people whose entire habitus is justified only as the 
focus of public disdain, so that others (exemplarily sportsmen) can get on with the real 
business of life. My recommendation, then, is that the only tue ethico-political act for 
Australian intellectuals would be to shut up entirely. If this were done, I predict it would 
have the following beneficial effects: 1) Australians could no longer rely on intellectuals to 
whinge for them, and would be forced to confront their own dissatisfaction; 2) The entire 
media and education apparatus would be thrown into crisis. For example, the current 
university system, which is predicated on rewarding those academics who “do research” by 
making those who “don’t” do even more dreary work (such as inane and pointless 
administrative tasks), would collapse, as there would no longer be enough work with which 
to punish the slackers (as a Mexican joke has it: “work’s so bad they actually pay you for 
it”); 3) Australian intellectuals would finally find themselves united as an activist cadre, 
precisely through this difficult ethico-political act of self-abandonment. This act, devoutly to 
be wished for, is, I fear, the only really radical solution—and, of course, one that no-one will 
adopt (least of all, presumably, myself). I am nonetheless absolutely serious about this 
difficult and important question: how can one SHUT UP!? If Wittgenstein famously 
remarked “whereof one cannot speak, thereof one must remain silent” (in my opinion, a 
modern version of the Liar’s paradox), one should rather enjoin: “whereof one can speak, 
thereof one must remain silent”. 


Chapter 2 


_ The Law as a Thing: 
Zizek and the Graph of Desire 


Geoff Boucher 


In The Sublime Object of Ideology (1989) and subsequent books, Slavoj Zizek 
radically extends Althusser’s concept of interpellation, to make room for a major 
innovation in discourse theory. ZiZek’s intervention identifies that the unconscious 
subject, as the unruly by-product of ideological interpellation, is the missing link in 
post-Althusserian theories. He combines this reconstructed theory of ideology with 
Hegelian philosophy, to create a remarkable new social theory based in “Lacanian 
dialectics” (Dews, 1995). At the same time, he makes strenuous efforts to escape 
the metaphysical implications of the Hegelian dialectic. By developing a structural 
concept of the autonomous subject, ZiZek not only supplies a sophisticated 
extension of the theory of ideological interpellation, but also furnishes an ethical 
basis for democratic socialism. 

Nonetheless, the conclusions towards which Zizek is driven, apparently on the 
basis of Lacanian psychoanalysis, are nothing less than extraordinary, and tend to 
undermine any confidence we might have in the theoretical machinery that permits 
such deductions. In Zizek’s “philosophical manifesto of Cartesian subjectivity,” 
The Ticklish Subject (2000), we are cheerfully informed by the author that 
embracing this reinvigorated Cartesianism necessarily leads to ethical decisionism 
and political voluntarism (Zizek, 2000h: 114-115). These are condensed, for Zizek, 
into the figure of a “voluntarist decisionism,” which is to be combined with 
“Cartesian mechanism” to produce, in what must rate as an alchemical triumph, a 
“materialist theory of Grace” (Zizek, 2000h: 116-119). Indeed, ZizZek’s recent 
espousal of a “politics of Truth,” that would subvert contemporary capitalism, just 
as Christianity undermined the Roman Empire (Zizek, 2001d: 4-5), is part of a 
package deal. This comes complete with a defence of the excesses of Leninism 
(Zizek, 2001e), a theory of the proletariat as the “singular universal” of capitalist 
society that is reminiscent of Georg Luk4cs’ notion of the proletariat as the 
identical subject-object of history (Zizek, 2000h), an intellectual return to the 
speculative heights of Schelling’s Romantic philosophy (ZiZek, 1996), and a 
metaphysically well-endowed revival of Pauline theology (Zizek, 2000e; Zizek, 
2001d). 
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I am not convinced that this quasi-religious politics of redemption is the only 
(or the best) conclusion that can be drawn from Zizek’s work. My question: will 
the real Zizek please step forward? My strategy: to play Zizek off against Zizek, so 
as to recover a non-Cartesian Zizek. To do this, I interrogate Zikek’s interpretation 
of Lacanian psychoanalysis. The basic thrust of my argument is that — contra the 
neo-Cartesian Zizek — the Lacanian “divided,” or unconscious, “subject before 
subjectivation” is not a mirror-image, in the unconscious, of the ego. The 
unconscious subject does not possess the properties of transparent self-reflexivity, 
punctual unity and world constituting agency supposedly possessed by the 
Cartesian ego. Lacanian psychoanalysis does not — as its critics suppose (Lacoue- 
Labarthe, 1992) — reinstate the philosophy of consciousness by transposing the 
unitary subject into the unconscious. But this, as I shall demonstrate, is exactly 
what Zizek has recently begun to claim. My analysis retraces what might be 
described as a “cascade of errors” in ZiZek’s work. From the very beginning, a 
series of tiny mistakes and minor omissions have begun to accumulate. They all 
point in a single direction: dispersion of the ego, unity of the unconscious. 
Uncorrected, they have acquired a momentum of their own and begun to colonise 
Zizek’s theoretical apparatus. To trace the evolution of this problem, I begin from 
an analysis of Zizek’s interpretation of Althusser via the “Graph of Desire,” 
showing how his treatment of the subject results in an antinomic conception of the 
relation between Symbolic and Real. This condemns Zizek to lurch between these 
antinomic poles, hesitating between the alternatives of total complicity with 
“obscene enjoyment” or a catastrophic rupture with existing symbolic structures. 
Then I investigate the theoretical consequences of this conception and examine the 
political and ethical dilemmas that result. Finally, I trace these problems to ZiZek’s 
recent, neo-Cartesian embrace of the unified unconscious and show how this 
impedes the search for a political swategy in today’s conditions. 


Beyond Interpellation: The Lacanian Interpretation of Althusser 


In Chapter Three of The Sublime Object of Ideology, Zizek produces a virtuoso 
exposition of the Lacanian interpretation of ideological interpellation. According to 
Althusser, ideological apparatuses function by “‘interpellating” individuals into 
socialised subjects, through their ideological “hailing” by the state machinery in 
the process of education, parliamentary democracy, civic life and so forth 
(Althusser, 1971: 127-186). For Althusser, the mystification inherent in ideology 
springs from an imaginary, egocentric misrecognition of decentred structures, not, 
as in classical Marxism, from a motivated distortion of economic relations. 
According to Zizek, however, the dimension “beyond interpellation” that subverts 
every ideological form of social subjectivity arises not from textual dissemination 
- from conflicts amongst a dispersed multiplicity of subject-positions — but from 
the unbridgeable gulf between subjection to the signifier and the materiality of the 
body (Zizek, 1989: 124). By contrast with post-Althusserian theory, Zizek 
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concentrates not only on the symbolic dispersion of an imaginary tunity but also on 
the real subversion of a symbolic network. 

The basis for Zizek’s insight is the psychoanalytic theory that the human being 
is both “divided” (between consciousness and the unconscious), or “lacking,” and 
“decentred” (because human desire is not autonomous, but depends upon the 
Other), or characterised by “loss”. The Lacanian interpretation of Althusser 
therefore involves two significant rectifications to the concept of ideological 
interpellation. 


- (2d) Zizek effectively reverses Althusser’s formula of the “interpellation of 
individuals into subjects” to suggest that ideology really interpellates 
subjects into individuals. The entry of the infant into culture involves an 
act of repression that creates the unconscious subject even as this subject 
is reified, “imprisoned,” forced to interact with the world through the 
agency of the ego. Where the ego belongs to the register of the Imaginary, 
the subject belongs to the Symbolic. I shall refer to this from now on as 
the “Imaginary/Symbolic level”. 

(2) Subjectivation also involves what might be called the interpellation of 
human bodies into subjects. When the body is subjected to the Symbolic 
Order, its linear, instinctua) satisfactions are warped into the rotary motion 
of the drives. The infant’s jouissance (hereafter, enjoyment) is mostly 
evacuated, reduced to the remainders of the erogenous zones. Where the 
subject belongs to the register of the Symbolic, then, the drives (and the 
enjoyment they afford) belong to the register of the Real. I shall refer to 
this from now on as the “Symbolic/Real level”. 


These terms ~ division, or “lack,” and decentring, or “loss” — recapitulate the 
two levels that I have introduced. Division refers to the Imaginary/Symbolic level 
and decentring designates the Symbolic/Real level. These levels can be represented 
as follows: 


Symbolic/Real level (enunciation): decentring, “loss” — the interpellation of 
human bodies into subjects 


Imaginary/Symbolic level (statement): division, “lack” — the interpellation 
of subjects into individuals 


FIGURE 2.1: The two levels of the Lacanian subject. 


In Freud’s analysis of Dora, for instance, the young woman believes that she is 
a fully conscious individual and denies any unconscious desires exist (Freud, 1981: 
31-164). She therefore cannot explain what the possible relation might be between 
Herr K’s sexual advances and her nervous cough and loss of voice. She complains 
that she is being reduced to an object in an intersubjective network of exchanges. 
She is, she believes, to be offered by her father to Herr K in exchange for his 
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unimpeded access to Frau K. Freud’s analysis reveals that Dora’s symptoms 
evidence an ambivalent relation to the entire situation, however, one in which her 
unconscious desire for her father, ambiguously transferred onto Herr K, is in 
conflict with her conscious rejection of Herr K’s advances. Dora’s statements are 
therefore inconsistent, subverted, and this situation, where the unconscious makes 
itself known only through small, “irrational” symptoms, is known as the “division 
of the subject”. Division happens at the Imaginary/Symbolic level of the statement: 
the (symbolically generated) unconscious desires of the subject are in conflict with 
the conscious statements of the ego. But for Dora, there is another surprise in store. 
The network of exchanges that she decries depends upon her active assumption of 
the role of victim, suggesting that, at the level of the enunciation, she obtains a 
certain libidinal satisfaction from the arrangement. The father’s desire is critical 
here: what Dora (unconsciously) desires is to be desired by the father. Insofar as 
her hysterical symptoms maintain the intersubjective network in a precarious 
balance where her father is constantly demonstrating his love for her, she 
successfully obtains what she wants without transgressing the incest taboo. This 
implies that the desire of the subject is ““decentred,” constituted in relation to the 
Other and riven by the contradictory imperatives of obtaining (potentially 
incestuous) satisfaction and acceding to the Symbolic Law (the incest prohibition). 
The Symbolic/Real level of the enunciation, then, refers to the subversion of the 
desire of the subject by the strange, circular logic of the drives, according to which 
missing the object is the very aim of the exercise. Indeed, according to 
psychoanalysis, the drives are themselves “decentred”. In unconscious thought, the 
subject constructs certain fantasies, which bring it into contact with “objects of 
desire’. But these objects are known in psychoanalysis as “partial objects” — Lacan 
specifies a list that includes breast, faeces, gaze, phallus and voice (Lacan, 1977: 
315) — and there is no “ultimate object” that brings all of these partial objects 
together. Instead, the unconscious is pulled this way and that, at the mercy of these 
conflicting drives. The unconscious is therefore “decentred”: a “montage” of 
competing drives (Jaanus, 1995), the unconscious has suffered, from the moment 
of its inception, the loss of that object (the “maternal Thing”) that would 
reassemble this pulsing plurality into a unified and harmonious “body and soul”. 
These reflections on the anti-Cartesian thrust of psychoanalysis by no means 
align Lacan with the poststructuralist “death of the subject”. The “subject” of 
postmodem theory is really a swarm, trivially held together by the contingent fact 
that this dispersed multiplicity of subject-positions happens to inhabit a single 
body. By contrast, the Lacanian subject, despite its only fleeting existence at the 
level of the enunciation, does possess the minimal consistency necessary to 
describe it as a subject. In the first instance, the subject — the enunciative “IT” — 
exists as a transcendental locus, as a “void in the symbolic chain” where something 
might come to be. But this subject, denoted graphically as $, the “barred” subject, 
in representing itself in discourse by adopting a “proper” name, merely absents 
itself through this very act of representation (hence its “fading” character). In the 
second place, however, what comes to be in this place is a distinct (but 
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unconscious) style of the subject, based on the “fundamental fantasy”. By means of 
the “proper” name of the subject (for instance, the paternal surname), the subject 
articulates a demand in language, indicating thereby, in the sequence of their 
objects, an impossible desire that lies beyond the symbolic field. This contingent 
thing is nothing less that a “missing part” of the subject, a “lost object” that the 
divided subject desperately seeks, the objet petit a, designated graphically as (a). 
But because this object is radically “extimate,” or uncannily alien yet strangely 
familiar, the divided subject is only reunited with the object (a) in the imaginary 
scenario of the fundamental fantasy, denoted as ($ 0 a) (Miller, 1994). I imagine 
the style of the subject as a tragic little personal ad that every person stubborly, 
repetitively places in the local paper of his or her biography: “divided subject 
desperately seeks lost object...” 


The Lacanian “Graph of Desire” 


Now we are in a position to grasp the significance of a tiny, but crucial, detail in 
Zizek’s discussion. Drawing on the Lacanian theory of the subject, Zizek explains 
the mechanism of ideological interpellation with reference to Lacan’s “Graph of 
Desire” (Zizek, 1989: 87-129; Lacan, 1977: 292-325). Designed to replace the 
Freudian topography of the ego, superego and id, Lacan’s topology formalises the 
fundamental structure of the “subject of the signifier”. It explains the imaginary 
identity and symbolic identifications of the subject, together with the “subversion 
of the subject” through the logic of unconscious desire, driven by the Real of 
libidinal investments, or “enjoyment”. The Graph of Desire can be regarded as 
consisting of two analytically distinct, but actually connected levels, which 
correspond to the distinction between the statement (the Imaginary/Symbolic level) 
and the enunciation (the Symbolic/Real level). But curiously, ZiZek has a different 
explanation: he describes the distinction as between “the level of [discursive] 
meaning and the level of [libidinal] enjoyment” (ZiZek, 1989: 121). That is to say, 
for Zizek, the lower level and the upper level of the Graph correspond to the 
distinction between Symbolic and Real. 
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Completed Graph 


Qj 
I(O) $ 


FIGURE 2.2: The completed form of the “Graph of Desire” 
(Zizek, 1989: 121; Lacan, 1977: 313). 


The lower “circuit” of the Graph of Desire is what I have called the 
Imaginary/Symbolic level of the statement and have designated with the term 
“lack”. The vector running from the “Signifier” to the “Voice” represents the 
diachronic dimension ~ or syntagmatic axis of selection — of a differential chain of 
signification. The synchronic dimension of the utterance — or paradigmatic axis of 
combination — is represented as an equivalential chain running from the divided 
subject, $, to the Ego-Ideal, I(O). (This vector travels through the strictly 
unconscious upper “level” of the Graph of Desire, discussed below.) What Lacan 
designates as the “effect of retroversion” indicates that the intervention of a master 
signifier fixes the meaning of the chain of signification: “the point de capiton 
represents, holds the place of, the big Other, the synchronous code, in the 
diachronous signifier’s chain” (Zizek, 1989: 103). The retroactive result of the 
intervention of the master signifier is symbolic identification, I(O), which stands 
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both for an Imaginary (complete) Other and for the Ego-Ideal that is the locus of 
the symbolic identification of the subject. The intersections of the diachronic chain 
and synchronic field, designated by s(O), the meaning of the locution, and by O, 
the Other, that is, locus of the code, or “treasury of the signifier,” define at once the 
minimal differential articulation, S2 — S;, and the equivalential relation whereby the 
master signifier governs the meaning of the utterance. The point i(o) — or ideal ego 
— is the locus of the metonymic object — the other who we wish to be like, the 
empirical object of desire. The point e -— or ego — denotes the “me” of 
intersubjective discourse. The ego is constituted through the imaginary 
misrecognition, as a centred identity, of a differential (decentred) subject-position. 
Lacan refers to the loop travelling through the points $, e, O, s(O), i(o), and I(O), 
as the “chatterbox,” because this represents an ego-dominated discourse wherein 
the subject, trying to express themselves, primarily makes an effort to realise an 
ideal that is supported by an imaginary self-conception (Lacan, 1989a: Seminar of 
6 November 1957). Less prejudicially, it is the circuit of rational discourse, for 
“apart from being the circuit of the transmission of information ... it is the locus of 
the concrete discourse of the ‘speakingbeing’ trying to make themselves 
understood” (Dor, 1997: 200). As the Graph indicates, imaginary identity is 
supported by a symbolic identification to the Ego-Ideal, and so the statement, 
instead of indicating the autonomy of the ego, reveals its dependence on a 
symbolic network whose dynamics — the efforts of the subject to represent itself 
with the master signifier — are mainly invisible to the ego. 

The upper, strictly unconscious “loop” of the Graph is what I have called the 
Symbolic/Real level of the enunciation and have designated with the term “loss”. 
The lack of a final signifier in the process of signification, spoken of by Zizek in 
terms of the “incompleteness of the Other,” implies the openness (and uncertainty) 
of every dialogue, and therefore the impossibility of any definitive confirmation of 
the subject’s efforts to realise their imaginary self-conception. Self-identity is 
therefore lent a phantasmatic support at the level of the unconscious desire of the 
subject, represented by the matheme d on the Graph, a phantasmatic support whose 
“substance” is the libidinal investments, or enjoyment, of the subject. Following 
the paradigmatic axis of selection — the synchronic dimension of the utterance — in 
its arc from $ to I(O), then, even when the individual tries to produce a perfectly 
“rational” utterance, the subject adopts a performative attitude that involves a 
selection of terms in the utterance designed to realise their symbolic identification. 
The subject therefore always says more than they mean to. The desire of the 
subject, d, a desire supported by the drives, governs this selection. On the right 
hand side of the intersection of enjoyment and the signifier stands the formula of 
the drive, ($0D), indicating the incompleteness of the evacuation of enjoyment 
from the body. The drive and its satisfactions — obtained in the endless circuit 
around the object (a) — are inscribed on the body as the erogenous zones and 
designated by D, symbolic demand (as opposed to natural need). In the last 
segment of the synchronic arc, the divided subject rejoins the Ego-Ideal through 
the detour of the unconscious structure. The matheme S(@) stands for the Symbolic 
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Law, the mark of the lack in the Other. If the master signifier is a “signifier without 
signified,” the Symbolic Law is an “enunciation without statement,” a “‘stroke,” or 
pure marker of difference, also denoted by Lacan as the “unary trait”. Finally, there 
is ($ © a), the formula for fantasy: this imaginary scenario of harmonious unity 
functions to mask the inconsistency of the symbolic order, concealing the radical 
groundlessness of any network operating on a purely differential basis. Fantasy, in 
other words, sets the coordinates within which a polyvalent chain of signification 
receives a determinate semantic interpretation by the subject, and conversely, 
represents the key linking the potentially ambiguous utterance of the subject to a 
definite performative stance in its enunciation. 

The completed form of the Graph of Desire illustrates the libidinal economy of 
the Lacanian subject. Paradigmatically, the two levels of Lacan’s graph represent 
the permanent gap between the enunciation and the statement (Lacan, 1998: 138- 
139), recast by ZiZek in terms of the illocutionary force (the performative 
dimension) and the locutionary content (the constative dimension) of that speech 
act by which a person assumes a social mandate (Zizek, 1989: 113; ZiZek, 2001b: 
69-110). The symmetry between the two levels of the Graph invites the following 
comparison: if the lower level of the Graph of Desire can be described as the 
“circuit of rational discourse,” then the upper level should be called the “loop of 
enjoyment”. The critical thing is that just as the circuit of rational discourse (the 
Imaginary/Symbolic level of the statement) is fundamentally incomplete, the loop 
of enjoyment (the Symbolic/Real level of the enunciation) is internally 
inconsistent. They are both open, perforated by the lack of a final signifier and the 
loss of an ultimate object. It follows that (1) the upper level cannot be equated 
solely with the Real, and (2) the fundamental fantasy does not close the loop of 
enjoyment, unifying the unconscious. It follows that the opposition between the 
Symbolic Law and the Real of enjoyment is a decentring within the upper level of 
the Graph of Desire and not an opposition between the upper and lower levels. 


($ 0 a): “Divided Subject Desperately Seeks Lost Object ...” 


To see why these observations are the key to grasping ZiZek’s later problems with 
politics and ethics, we need to inspect his exposition of the concepts of castration 
and fantasy. Zizek neglects the Symbolic Law and discusses the fantasy in terms of 
the maternal Thing instead of the paternal signifier. The effect is to exclude the 
symbolic dimension from the upper level of the Graph. Against this, I am claiming 
that the process of the mortification of the body by its submission to the signifier — 
the process that carves out the erogenous zones as a remainder of enjoyment — 
leaves a trace in the psychic economy. The matheme of the enunciation of the 
Name-of-the-Father is S(Q), and it represents the place of the Symbolic Law in the 
unconscious subject (Fink, 1991). This matheme, S(@), designates an ‘enunciation 
without statement,” an empty, formal injunction to “obey!” the Symbolic Law (the 
prohibition of incest). The effect of this empty enunciation is startling: it castrates, 
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sundering the subject from the Thing (which now lies forever beyond the symbolic 
field) and forcing the subject to articulate its desire through a series of 
metonymical objects. It at once generates the divided subject and evacuates 
incestuous enjoyment from the body, leaving only what Bruce Fink describes as a 
rem(a)inder — the (a) (Fink, 1995). These objects are the remainders/reminders of 
the incestuous, maternal Thing, in precisely the same way that the erogenous zones 
are the remainders/reminders of a pre-symbolic “polymorphous perversity”. For 
Zizek, this mark is described as signifying the incompleteness of the Other. While 
not formally incorrect, his emphasis is on the parallel between this mark, S(®), and 
the drives, ($0D): 


as soon as the signifier is penetrated by enjoyment, it becomes inconsistent, porous, 
perforated — the enjoyment is what cannot be symbolised, its presence in the field of 
the signifier can be detected only through the holes and inconsistencies of this field, 
so the only possible signifier of enjoyment is the signifier of the lack in the Other, 
the signifier of its inconsistency (Zizek, 1989: 122). 


Strictly speaking, however, the enigmatic marker of lack in the Other is the 
signifier of the prohibition of enjoyment: the paternal “No!” to incest, or “Name- 
of-the-Father”. In brief, while many Lacanians identify the symbol S(®) with the 
Symbolic Law (as an empty enunciation, a non-fungible “No!”) (Fink, 1995: 57- 
58; Zupantié, 2000: 140-169), ZiZek associates it only with the dimension of the 
“Real of enjoyment” that decompletes the Symbolic Order. He therefore leaves 
himself open to the misconception that the mathemes S(®) and ($0D) both refer to 
impossible-Real “signifiers” of enjoyment. The implication would be that the “loop 
of enjoyment” exists only in the Real — that is, that the Symbolic pertains to the 
lower level of the Graph. 
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The Loop of Enjoyment 


FIGURE 2.3: The upper level of the Graph of Desire, or 
“Joop of enjoyment”. 


Why is this not true? How does the upper level of the Graph represent a “real 
subversion of a symbolic network”? The key is the emblematic opposition between 
the Law and the Thing. As Zizek himself says, the upper level of the Graph 
describes what happens as a result of the perforation of the Symbolic Order by “a 
pre-symbolic (real) stream of enjoyment — what happens when the pre-symbolic 
‘substance,’ the body as materialised, incamated enjoyment, becomes enmeshed in 
the signifier’s network” (Zizek, 1989: 122). The discontinuous line passing from 
“Enjoyment” to “Castration” represents an unconscious chain of signification that 
insists beneath the conscious articulations of the subject. This suggests the 
existence of an unconscious positioning of the subject, at the level of the 
enunciation, with respect to the field of the Other and the objects of unconscious 
desire. To grasp what Lacan means by this discontinuous line of unconscious 
signification, it is worth noting that he considers paradigmatic a dream of Anna 
Freud, aged two years old (recounted by Freud), which connects the subject to a 
string of objects denied her during the day. Without hesitation, Lacan locates the 
girl’s surname at the matheme S(@) and the forbidden objects at ($ © D), the 
symbol for the drives (Lacan, 1989b: Seminar of 3 December 1958). So we have 
the enunciation of the Name-of-the-Father, S(@), and the forbidden object of the 
drives, ($ 0 D), in a relation of conflicted desire: on the one hand, the paternal 
“No!” and on the other hand, the metonymy of the impossible Thing. The symbolic 
field is therefore subverted by the Real in two important senses. (1) The signifier 
S(®) is inconsistent, designating what is impossible without specifying any 
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positive content. (2) Because it is impossible to name the forbidden object, the act 
of prohibition introduces a split between the empty enunciation and the statement. 

By contrast, for Zizek, it is not the unconscious conflict between Symbolic Law 
and the Real of enjoyment, but the existence of unconscious fantasy that supplies 
“the key” to the upper level of the Graph of Desire (Zizek, 1989: 123). Certainly, 
the lack of a final signifier means that the subject lacks a final guarantee for their 
social identity ~ this is the corollary to the proposition that the Symbolic Law is an 
empty “enunciation without statement”. This unleashes a tremendous anxiety — 
emblematised by the question, “Che vuoi?,” what do you want? — and the “function 
of: fantasy is to fill the opening in the Other, to conceal its inconsistency” (Zizek, 
1989: 123). I accept that as the subject’s response to the intolerable anxiety 
provoked by the incompleteness of the Other, the fantasy translates the gaping void 
of the Other’s desire into a determinate mandate, a definite symbolic identification 
(Zizek, 1989: 115). In other words, as ZiZek elsewhere notes, fantasy represents a 
sort of “pre-emptive strike” whereby we anticipate “the signifier which represents 
me in the Other, [which] resolves the impasse of what object I am for the Other” 
(Zizek, 1993: 76). Typically, fantasy is the imaginary scenario of a harmonious 
unity — for instance, “society as a Corporate Body is the fundamental] ideological 
fantasy” (Zizek, 1989: 126). But ZiZek concludes that “fantasy ... is a construction 
enabling us to seek maternal substitutes, but at the same time a screen shielding us 
from getting too close to the maternal Thing” (Zizek, 1989: 119-120). This 
suggests that fantasy shields us from the maternal Thing and not the paternal 
signifier. 

Just as the dispersion of the symbolic field gains an imaginary unity through 
identification, the inconsistency of the Symbolic Order is unified in the imaginary 
scenario of the fundamental fantasy. The lower level of the Graph remains open 
because imaginary identity relies upon the symbolic network, and this symbolic 
network lacks a final signifier that might make it complete and consistent. But 
what of the upper level? Does fantasy solve the problem, completing the identity of 
the subject at the same time as closing the loop of enjoyment and making the 
unconscious into a unity? My interpretation of the Graph of Desire in terms of an 
opposition between Symbolic and Real suggests that it does not, because the 
persistence of the empty enunciation of the Symbolic Law exposes the subject to 
anxiety. Zizek, by contrast, seems uncertain. But insofar as he neglects or de- 
emphasises the Symbolic Law, concentrating instead on the ambiguous concepts of 
a “signifier of enjoyment” and the way fantasy manipulates a proximity to the 
maternal Thing, his answer would appear to be that it does. 

The problem is that Zizek’s interpretation of the unconscious reduces it to a 
singular (that is, non-universalisable, non-dialecticisable) enjoyment, one that is 
impervious to discursive intervention because it is located before, or beyond, 
culture. The significance of Zizek’s contention that “the last support of the 
ideological effect ... is the non-sensical, pre-ideological kernel of enjoyment” 
(Zizek, 1989: 124-125) is that the “kernel of the Real” supporting an ideology is 
something pre-cultural. This pre-ideological enjoyment, aligned by Zizek with the 
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enjoyment of the mother — that is, with incestuous enjoyment, or fusional unity 
with the mother (Zizek, 1989: 129) — is connected in his work with the Lacanian 
concept of the Thing, that is, the id and the drives. The result of ZiZek’s treatment 
of the unconscious subject in terms of a “pre-ideological enjoyment” is that this 
tends to neglect the strictly Freudian aspect of the unconscious, namely, the 
prohibition of incest (as opposed to incestuous enjoyment), recast by Lacan as the 
Symbolic Law. 


Symbolic Law versus Superego Enjoyment? 


Zizek is in danger of making the “loop of enjoyment,” the second level of the 
Graph of Desire, rotate solely around the ideological sinthome (for instance, the 
racist enjoyment of ethnic ultra-nationalism). The sinthome is supported by 
fantasy, which, as an unconscious sequence of material letters, is immune to every 
interpretive demystification. Indeed, the conclusions Zizek develops from his 
interpretation conflate the necessity of the enunciation of the Symbolic Law (for 
every non-psychotic) with the contingency of the statement that is its vehicle 
(Zizek, 1989: 119-120). The consequences are serious, because this makes the 
Zizekian unconscious the exclusive domain of a non-universalisable, singular 
enjoyment, opposed to the Symbolic Law (Zizek, 1991a: 2), which is supported by 
unconscious fantasy. Not only does this eliminate the Freudian dimension of 
unconscious conflict — it also lends the unconscious, in the logical form of a 
singularity, the character of a punctual unity. 

Zizek tends to present the distinction between Symbolic Law and the Real of 
enjoyment as coextensive with the opposition between ideological meaning (lower 
level of the Graph) and superego enjoyment (upper level of the Graph). He creates 
a series of equivalences, which maps precisely the split between ideological 
meaning and unconscious enjoyment, lower level and upper level of the Graph of 
Desire, onto the distinction between Symbolic and Real. These include: 
“enlightened cynicism” (Symbolic) and “ideological enjoyment” (Real) (Zizek, 
1989: 28-33); “universal field’ (Symbolic) and the “absolute particularity of the 
fantasy” (Real) (Zizek, 1991a: 47); “democratic politics” (Symbolic) and 
“bureaucratic enjoyment” (Real) (ZiZek, 199la: 231-252); “cynical distance” 
(Symbolic) and “ethnic nationalism” (Real) (Zizek, 1993: 200-216); and, the 
“official public law’ (Symbolic) and its “supplementary framework of illegal 
transgressions” (Real) (Zizek, 1994a: 54-85). Since the opposition between 
ideological meaning and superego enjoyment is aligned with the distinction 
between consciousness and the unconscious, his move has very serious 
implications. Because Zizek systematically maps this distinction onto his case 
studies, the division between symbolic field and real enjoyment is paradigmatic for 
what might be described as the “antinomies of Zizek”. Paradigmatically, then, this 
distinction takes the form of the opposition between “symbolic public Law” 
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(Symbolic) and the “superego transgressions” (Real) that support the Law (Zizek, 
1994a: 54). 


In so far as superego designates the intrusion of enjoyment into the field of ideology, 
we can also say that the opposition of symbolic Law and superego points towards 
the tension between ideological meaning and enjoyment: symbolic Law guarantees 
meaning, whereas superego provides enjoyment which serves as_ the 
unacknowledged support of meaning (Zizek, 1994a: 56). 


Implied in ZiZek’s conception of the relation between superego enjoyment (the 
enunciation) and ideological meaning (the statement) is the phenomenalisation of 
the unconscious Symbolic Law (its replacement by the master signifier), and the 
conflation of primary and secondary identifications. Indeed, Zizek explicitly aligns 
the lower level of the graph (“the level of ideological meaning”) with the Symbolic 
Law and on this basis claims to theorise the “predominance of the superego over 
the law” (Zizek, 199 1a: 241). Zizek explains that: 


superego emerges where the Law -— the public Law, the Law articulated in the public 
discourse — fails; at this point of failure, the public Law is compelled to search for 
support in an illegal enjoyment. Superego is the obscene “nightly” law that 
necessarily redoubles and accompanies, as its shadow, the “public” Law (Zizek, 
1994a: 54). 


Zizek’s condensation — “public Law,” as a collapse of Symbolic Law into 
public legality — indicates exactly the potential conflation at work in his insight. 
According to Zizek, in filling out the contents of the universal, the master signifier 
necessarily stages a sequence of exclusions, which, instead of undermining the 
reigning ideology and/or legal framework, actually support it and legitimate forms 
of extra-legal coercion (Zizek, 1993: 46-47). He claims that this obscene superego 
supplement “represents the spirit of community,” compelling the individual’s 
identification with group identity, despite (or because of) its violation of the 
explicit rules of community life (Zizek, 1994a: 54). Let us examine how this looks 
diagrammatically: 
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Upper Level of Graph (Unconscious 
Enjoyment): Real 


© Ideological enjoyment 


Completed Graph 


e Ethnic nationalism 


e Bureaucratic enjoyment 


e Supplementary framework of 


illegal transgressions 


@ ~The absolute particularity of 


the fantasy 


Lower Level of Graph (Ideological 
Meaning): Symbolic 


e Enlightened cynicism 
e Cynical distance 
e Democratic politics 


e Official public Law 


Ethico-political universality 


FIGURE 2.4: ZiZek’s alignment of the levels of the Graph with the distinction 
between Symbolic and Real. 


For Zizek, the splitting of the Law into “Symbolic public Law” and an obscene 
superego supplement is a consequence of modernity, for the advent of a neutral- 
universal law implies the repression of the “authoritarian-patriarchal logic that 
continues to determine our attitudes” (Zizek, 1994a: 56). According to Zizek’s 
account, Kant is the decisive marker of the modern splitting of the symbolic field 
into a formal, empty universality (democracy, autonomy) and the prohibited Thing 
that supplies its unacknowledged support (the national Thing, the Supreme Good), 
because formal democracy and Kantian autonomy are both constituted by the 
evacuation of the locus of the supreme value (of the empty place of power, of the 
Supreme Good) (Zizek, 1993: 220-222). Therefore, the statement of the law, the 
hegemony of a political universal and the formulation of an ethical maxim all work 
the same way. In all of these cases, a primordial act of exclusion (the prohibition of 
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incestuous satisfaction, the creation of an empty place of power, the evacuation of 
the Supreme Good) generates a permanent gap between the formal universality of 
the empty place and the content of the universal that temporarily fills out this 
place. Because it is impossible, at the level of the statement, to ground the content 
of the universal in the empty form of its enunciation, the statement necessarily 
divides into universal and particular: public legality and illegal transgressions; 
political universal and excluded particulars; and, moral maxim and radical evil. 
Zizek’s position only makes sense if we understand him to have conflated the 
implied statement of supplementary transgressions with the incestuous Thing that 
is not repressed, but radically foreclosed, expelled from the Symbolic Order. 

We can now formulate the antinomy governing ZizZek’s theory: on the one 
hand, the Real is only the “inherent transgression” of the Symbolic, and so we 
should cleave to the symbolic field by rejecting the allure of superego enjoyment. 
On the other hand, however, the symbolic field is nothing but a ruse, secretly 
supported by an obscene enjoyment that in actuality reigns supreme. And 
unfortunately, this makes a “non-universalisable enjoyment” reign supreme with 
respect to the Symbolic Law, so that the only effective resistance to power is a 
complete exit from the existing field of universality. Zizek’s vision of modemity is 
relatively grim, then, and certainly lends little credibility to his claim to defend the 
Enlightenment from the depredations of postmodern skepticism (Zizek, 1989: 7). 
To the contrary: Zizek reads like a late Romantic denunciation of modernity. The 
Zizekian subject is a “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” monster: at the level of the 
statement, a defender of rational universality, but beneath this veneer, at the level 
of the enunciation, a secret devotee of obscene nationalism, vicious anti-semitism 
and/or patriarchal sexism. Because of the way Zizek has structured this subject, 
there is no way to get beyond the oscillation between the symbolic field and an 
obscene enjoyment, except by dispensing completely with the unconscious. 


Political Impasse 


Zizek is on the horns of a dilemma. The supremacy of the “absolute 
individualisation” (Zizek, 1991a: 2), or non-universalisable singularity, of 
unconscious enjoyment — for instance, the secret dependence of democratic politics 
on nationalist enjoyment — dictates a politics torn between the alternatives of total 
capitulation or catastrophic rupture. On the one hand, democratic politics, 
discursive universality, public legality, and so forth, are all lent their “ontological 
consistency” by the hidden ballast of a repressed “‘ethico-political Act” of social 
inauguration (Zizek, 2000h: 187-191). Discursive formations are therefore 
relatively stable, because they are supported by the permanently vanished “political 
Act”/“national Thing’/“‘the Political,” which persists as a kernel of enjoyment, 
structured by an unconscious fantasy that somehow subsists beyond institutional 
relations. On the other hand, the Political/ Act/Thing, the “kernel of the Real,” has 
exclusively sinister connotations, because Zizek aligns it with bureaucratic idiocy, 
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illegal transgressions, racist jouissance, patriarchal sexism, and so forth. The 
ballast of democratic politics therefore turns out to be the dead weight of 
nationalist enjoyment, and so-called “ethnic cleansing” is revealed as the 
“repressed truth” of liberal democracy (ZiZek, 1993: 208). 

Grasping the democratic horn of the dilemma, it seemed at first that Zizek 
would opt for a politics of “enthusiastic resignation” to democratic invention 
(Zizek, 1990a: 259), accompanied by the ethical strategy of “maintaining the gap” 
between politics and “the Political” (Zizek, 1991a: 271-273). Renouncing the lethal 
fascination with gestures of political institution, characteristic of, for instance, 
classical Marxism, ZizZek’s postmarxism would remain on the field of hegemonic 
struggles marked out by the boundaries of liberal democracy. Eternal bridesmaid, 
the Left is incapable of proposing a new social order and must “enthusiastically” 
resign itself to the role of loyal opposition. Eschewing the desire for a foundational 
political Act, the Left has to endlessly repeat the gesture of the missed encounter, 
acting as the perennial “vanishing mediator” in the victory of liberal democracy, 
within the field of the nation state (ZiZek, 1991a: 271-273). Beginning from such 
assumptions, however, it is equally elementary for Zizek to deduce that 
multicultural tolerance, political liberties, struggles for cultural recognition and 
even radical social reforms are all secretly supported by the unconscious 
enjoyment gained from compliance in deed (if not in words) with nationalistic 
rituals. Even radical reforms, in other words, are nothing but the “human face” of 
the obscene enjoyment generated by the capitalism-nationalism nexus (Zizek, 
2000h: 205). Instead of conceptualising the political field as struggles for 
hegemony, traversed by a shifting balance of forces (within which, reforms 
represent concessions, not tricks), ZiZek describes politics in terms reminiscent of 
base-and-superstructure reductionism. In short, his tendency to align the lower and 
upper levels of the Graph of Desire with the Symbolic and the Real, respectively, 
leads to a new base-and-superstructure topography. 

Zizek’s dilemma generates constant zigzags in his politics - hence the recent, 
hyper-Marxist reversal of democratic politics (the Symbolic-superstructure) into its 
opposite (a direct assault on the Real-base). While many indices of this 
transformation exist — the Leninist party (from fetish to analyst) (ZiZek, 1995a; 
Zizek, 2001e); Stalinism (from perversion-instrumentalisation to tragic instrument 
of historical progress) (ZiZek, 1989: 142-145; Zizek, 1991b: 170-173; Zizek, 
2000h: 194, 379); Lenin (from Jacobin terrorist to decisionist “Master”) (Zizek, 
2000e) — the role of the Jacobin regicide is exemplary. This is because the “Jacobin 
paradox” - the problem of how to hold open the “empty place of power” in 
societies characterised by democratic invention, without inadvertently occupying 
(and thus, filling) this locus — is the conundrum of modern politics. As Zizek shifts 
back and forth between democratic politics and a direct assault on the “kernel of 
the Real,” the Jacobin regicide travels the distance from being denounced as an 
“empty acting out” (Zizek, 1991a: 256), to its dramatic endorsement as a radical 
decision, expressing absolute freedom (Zizek, 2000h: 192). 
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For Zizek, only the “authentic Act” disturbs the reigning ideological fantasy 
and discloses the truth of the social totality (Zizek, 2000h: 369-392). As Zizek 
explains, the archetypal Act is a political revolution (Zizek, 2000h: 375). Yet, it 
follows from ZiZek’s construction of the opposition between Symbolic Order and 
the Real that this must happen “‘in the Real,” through the unilateral declaration of a 
new social order. The consequences of conceptualising the distinction between 
hegemonic politics and the Act of institution of the “Political Thing” on these lines 
are relatively alarming — ZiZek’s exemplars, for instance, are increasingly drawn 
from fantasy and terrorism — and generate a constant vacillation between 
democratic politics and quasi-religious militarism. But even supposing that such a 
judgement were valid, how on earth would such a leap “into the Real” be 
accomplished? 

Zizek defends his stance by means of the distinction between “acting out” and 
the “passage a l’acte,” or Act. While “acting out is still a symbolic act ... 
addressed to the big Other ... a ‘passage to the act’ suspends the dimension of the 
big Other, as the act is transposed into the dimension of the Real” (Zizek, 1991a: 
139). This distinction valorises what for many analysts indicates catastrophe, and 
neglects Lacan’s distinction between “acting out” as impotent protest and the 
performative legitimacy of the symbolic act. For Zizek, quite explicitly, “the 
‘passage to the act’ entails ... an exit from the symbolic network, a dissolution of 
the social bond” (Zizek, 1991a: 139). Not surprisingly, as this aspect of Zizek’s 
theory becomes central, the rhetoric of a “suicidal” (Zizek, 1991la: 101) and 
“psychotic” (Zizek, 199 1a: 139) Act increases in stridency. 

Grasping the “political Act” horn of the dilemma, then, leads Zizek towards 
ambiguous references to the Khmer Rouge and Shining Path (Zizek, 1993: 224- 
225), coupled with the adoption of a Year-Zero-style rhetoric (Zizek, 2000e: 127), 
culminating in the advocacy of a militaristic, quasi-religious community, “beyond 
democracy”. Zizek’s position is perilously close to an ultra-left refusal of the 
difference between capitalist democracy and military dictatorship, redolent of the 
politics of Third Period Stalinism. Is it necessary to add that this dichotomy — 
liberal parliamentarism or revolutionary totalitarianism — accepts, in advance, the 
legitimacy of the antagonist’s construal of the political field? 

Despite the elaborate conceptual apparatus that makes such deductions 
possible, ZiZek’s programmatic contributions display a certain “poverty of 
philosophy”. Zizek’s political impasse springs from the opposition between the 
democratic universal and nationalist singularity, leading to an oscillation between 
an “enthusiastic resignation” that smacks of cynical acceptance, and an ultra-left, 
voluntarist refusal of democratic politics. While Zizek’s concept that nationalist 
enjoyment sustains parliamentary reformism indicates the importance of 
combining democratic politics with institutional reconstruction, he displays a 
supreme indifference to theories of alternative democratic forms, or indeed, to any 
theorisation of the institutional forms of popular sovereignty. If the Thing supports 
democracy, then to destroy the Thing, we have to destroy democracy, and replace 
it with a religious community (Zizek, 2000h: 177). Hence the exemplary status of 
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the otherwise unintelligible references to the Hegelian Monarch and the Hegelian 
“religious” (sometimes, “ethical”) community that pepper ZiZek’s work. The 
Hegelian Monarch is the “democratic” solution to the Jacobin problem, that is, a 
formal head of state who serves as a “rubber stamp” for parliamentary decisions. 
This must be interpreted as a form of plebiscitory presidential Bonapartism 
designed to protect democratic forms, while the “religious community” is the 
Hegelian organic totality beyond the nation-state (and therefore also beyond 
democracy). The oscillation between the advocacy of presidential Bonapartism and 
a religious commune determines the compass of ZiZek’s politics. 


Ethical Hesitations 


Zizek’s political vacillation is repeated on ethical terrain, as the hesitation between 
an ethics of desire, linked to the prohibition on disturbing the Thing, and the 
plunge into the “suicidal act,” figured as an ethics of the Real. By implication a 
Kantian ethics — involving the renunciation of the content of the Supreme Good for 
an ethics of universal duty — the “ethics of desire” promotes an ethical variant of 
the politics of “enthusiastic resignation” that we have just examined. As is well 
known, Kantian ethics involves a rejection of every Supreme Good as a legitimate 
justification for ethical action, for a formal ethics whereby the ethical basis for 
action is tested according to the principle of universalisability. Reminiscent of 
Zizek’s own postmarxian politics from his radical democratic period of 
“enthusiastic resignation,” this ethics characterises the political field in terms of the 
radically ambiguous relationship of the people to the national Thing, the kernel of 
the Real sustaining the community (ZiZek, 1991a: 270-273). Maintenance of this 
gap avoids the “danger of yielding to fascination with the Thing, and being drawn 
into its lethal vortex, which can only end in psychosis or suicidal passage a l’acte” 
(Zizek, 1996: 96). The utopian fantasy of the content of the Thing — the 
harmonious society beloved of totalitarian ideology — is to be opposed to the ethics 
of desire, which really means the maintenance of desire in dis-satisfaction. But, 
asks Zizek, “how can we avoid recognising a reference to the contemporary 
political landscape, with its two extremes of unprincipled liberal pragmatism and 
fundamentalist fanaticism?” (Zizek, 1996: 97). Thus, for Zizek, the only 
alternatives opened by modernity are political liberalism (supported by a 
psychoanalytically enhanced Kantian ethics) and its “inherent transgressions,” 
ethnic nationalism, religious fundamentalism and so forth. In his recent statement 
of an ethics “beyond the Good,” Zizek asks: 


Is not Lacan’s entire theoretical edifice torn between ... two options: between the 
ethics of desire/Law, of maintaining the gap, and the lethal/suicidal immersion in the 
Thing (Zizek, 1997c: 239)? 
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Whatever the case with Lacan, this certainly identifies the internal fissure in 
Zizek’s :work. When it comes to the decision, however, Zizek is for the 
“Jethal/suicidal immersion in the Thing”. Zizek’s exploration of this lethal plunge — 
the correlative to the political Act — happens through the wope of “diabolical evil” 
(Zizek, 1997c: 213-241). For Kant, evil exists as radical evil, which designates not 
a special class of actions, but the root of the human condition in what we might call 
“pathological narcissism,” that is, making the performance of ethical duty 
conditional upon some narcissistic satisfaction (Kant, 1960: 25). Kant rules out the 
human commission of acts of “angelic good” or “diabolical evil” for the 
straightforward reason that in “diabolical evil,” the noumenal moral law becomes 
phenomenalised as an empirical action (Copjec, 1996: xvi-xx). In his recent 
insistence that diabolical evil and the supreme good are formally identical (Zizek, 
1997c: 213-241) — because they represent the moment of ethico-political institution 
~ Zizek aims, in his inimitably hyperbolic style, to oppose the deployment of 
Lacanian theory in support of an anti-radical ethics. 

By shifting the register, from Symbolic desire to the Real of the drives, Zizek 
hopes to open another path to a radical ethics. The starting point for this new ethics 
is nothing less than the Kierkegaardian trope of a “religious suspension of the 
ethical,” which Zizek also figures as a “Leftist suspension of the Law” (Zizek, 
2000h: 223). This position makes sense only if we accept ZiZek’s assumptions: if 
discursive universality (and therefore everyday morality) is secretly supported by 
some venal enjoyment, then the only way to really defeat this 
racist/sexist/nationalisletc. enjoyment is to jump clear from the existing field of 
ethico-political universality altogether, in an ethico-politico-metaphysical “great 
leap forward”. Not surprisingly, then, this road travels by way of the adoption of a 
curious rhetorical combination of messianic religious motifs and slogans 
reminiscent of Cultural-Revolution-period Maoism. Hence, we have the proletarian 
chiliasm of “Pauline materialism” and the injunction to “repeat Lenin” (Zizek, 
200le), the advocacy of the “gesture of the authentic master,” the “irrational 
violence” that founds a new, spiritual community through a “supreme crime” 
(ZiZek, 2000e), and so forth. 

For Zizek, the consequences of his reconceptualisation of the ethics of the Real 
are enormous: it “delivers us from guilt” and abolishes the objectivity of the 
distinction between Good and Evil (Zizek, 1996: 98). Implied in Zizek’s 
conception of the ethical act — apart from its explicit moral relativism — are several 
consequences: the direct intrusion of the Symbolic Law into consciousness; the 
direct intervention of the noumenal realm into the phenomenal domain; and, the 
obliteration of subjective division in the “act of an undivided subject” (Zizek, 
2000h: 382). These conditions equal a self-identical subject — in other words, an 
unreconstructed Cartesianism. Before following Zizek into the “abyss of freedom,” 
though, where he will rehabilitate the Cartesian subject, we have to observe the fall 
of the last barrier between ZiZek and high metaphysics, namely, the collapse of the 
Lacanian relation of “‘aphanisis,” or inverse proportionality, between subject and 
object. 
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In The Indivisible Remainder, Zizek expounds a speculative philosophy of the 
Act — a metaphysics of the decision. This is a metaphysical exploration of the 
problematic of the “assault on the Real” that we have already seen is the root of 
Zizek’s political zigzags and ethical hesitations. For Zizek, an “ultimate 
speculative identity” emerges when the “authentic Act” of the subject suspends the 
existing Symbolic Order (coextensive with the social field, for ZiZek) only to 
inaugurate a new “big Other” (Zizek, 1996: 144). He constructs a chain of 
equivalences: first, the speculative identity of the object (a) with the Symbolic 
Order (Zizek, 1996: 143-147); then, the speculative identity of the subject with the 
Symbolic Order. The clear implication is that in the Act, the subject and object are 
“speculatively” identical. Yet, this is “perhaps the hardest speculative nut to crack” 
for ZiZek, and so he can only indicate that the Lacanian motif of creation ex nihilo 
means that: 


Although one has to be careful not to confound the Act qua Real with the 
performative gesture of the Master-Signifier, the two are nonetheless closely 
connected: the ultimate paradox of the process of signification, its “highest 
mystery,” is the fact that the Act qua Real ... is simultaneously the “vanishing 
mediator” that founds the Symbolic Order. ... In short, the Act gua Real and the 
Master-Signifier are not “substantially” different (Zizek, 1996: 146-147). 


In other words, the subject, via the “highest mystery” of the transubstantiation 
of the death drive, creates the totality of the Symbolic Order (social field). The 
“ultimate paradox” of ZiZek’s theory is an identical subject-object, a world- 
constituting, self-identical, punctual unity. 

Formally speaking, Zizek is able to prevent the emergence of an identical 
subject-object by proposing that the “subject before subjectivation” (symbolised by 
the Lacanian matheme, $) is in a relation of inverse proportionality with the 
“sublime object of ideology” (symbolised by the Lacanian matheme, object (a)), so 
that the approach of the object (a) means aphanisis (fading) of the subject, $. The 
only “identical subject-object” in Lacanian theory is the fantasy relation, 
symbolised as ($0a), where the “losange,” 0, designates a relation of “internal 
exclusion” or “extimacy” between $ and (a). So long as Zizek sticks to the 
Lacanian orthodoxy, then, he is immune to any allegation that he restores a self- 
identical subject. 

Zizek, as we have just seen, exhibits a certain resistance to the consequences of 
crushing Lacanian theory in the speculative nutcracker. Nonetheless, the 
conclusion that Zizek is logically forced to draw is that: 


The act ... designates the level at which the fundamental divisions and 
displacements usually associated with the “Lacanian subject” ... are momentarily 
suspended (Zizek, 2000h: 374-375). 
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The “exceptional” situation of an identical subject-object is, of course, Zizek’s 
fundamental theorem. Correlatively, this brings ZiZek, in The Ticklish Subject 
(2000h), to formalise the unified unconscious that has so far been only latent in his 
work: “the Law itself is a Thing,” he states (Zizek, 1997c: 236-238). In other 
words, there is no Real subversion of the Symbolic Order in the upper level of the 
Graph of Desire because ... Real and Symbolic are henceforth “the same”. 


Pauline Materialism? 


According to the dust jacket of The Ticklish Subject, “Zizek argues for a radical 
politics ... unafraid to make sweeping claims in the name of a universal human 
subject”. The concept of the unconscious subject as the “absent centre of political 
ontology” makes a lot of sense: central, as a universal, but constitutively absent 
because unconscious, the subject is the lynchpin of political resistance and the 
basis for an ethical conception of socialism. The problem lies in the execution, 
where “in a typical ZiZekian inversion, the spectral Cartesian ego is reborn, but this 
time as its exact opposite, the id” (Eagleton, 2001: 50). To be precise, Zizek 
reconceptualises the id so as to attribute to it exactly the same properties 
(transparent self-reflexivity, punctual unity, world-constituting agency) formerly 
assigned to the Cartesian “unified ego,” the original “identical subject-object” in 
modern philosophy. ZiZek’s “manifesto of Cartesian subjectivity” effectively 
reinvents the doctrine of the identical subject-object by means of the claim that the 
punctual unity of the unconscious will is capable of unilaterally inaugurating a new 
social order. 

Even now, I can imagine ZiZek’s reply: have I not forgotten Lacan’s return to 
the Cartesian subject? Have I somehow overlooked Lacan’s return to the subject of 
the cogito in The Four Fundamental Concepts of Psychoanalysis (Lacan, 1998: 
36)? That the unconscious is the subject of the cogito does not mean, however, that 
the unconscious is the transparent subject who can say, “I think therefore I am”. 
For Lacan, “cogito ergo sum,” the identity of thinking and being, remains a 
fantasy, based on the ultimate “lost object,” the substantive omniscient witness 
(God) (Lacan, 1998: 224-225). I think that retaining Lacan’s insight into the cogito 
as a disjunctive syllogism — “where I am, I am not thinking, and where I am 
thinking, I am not” — is the key to the Graph of Desire. According to Mladen 
Dolar’s gloss on Lacan’s position, “what eventually remains is a pure vanishing 
point without a counterpart, which can only be sustained in a minimal gesture of 
enunciation,” which he restates as “I enounce, ergo sum” (Dolar, 1998: 15). What 
is at stake, then, in Lacan’s apparently paradoxical return to the cogito is the effort 
to combine the analysis of the subject of the signifier with the beginning of a 
history of desire. The subject is not only the subject absent from the signifier (an 
atemporal hypothesis that makes the unconscious the result of any language), but 
the subject shorn of traditional substance (a distinctly moder subject). ‘““What 
remains is purely an empty spot occupied by the subject of enunciation. For being 
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empty, it can be universal, and it can indeed be seen as the form of subjectivity 
implied by science, a merely formal subjectivity purified of all content and 
substance” (Dolar, 1998: 15). The cogito is then a “non-place, a gap, a chasm in 
the chain of being” — the “non-imaginary subject as void” (Dolar, 1998: 16). For 
Lacan, the mistake in the punctual subject of rational certainty “discovered” by 
Descartes is that the Cartesian subject is actually a moment of fading present only 
in the enunciation, which does not subsist thanks to God, but vanishes in the 
utterance. ZiZek’s version of the cogito, by contrast, with its elimination of division 
and decentring, is an identity of thinking and being, a re-substantivised cogito. The 
Law as a Thing, the enunciation as a statement, the subject as substance, the id as a 
transparent point ... and maybe, even, the entire apparatus underwritten by God. 
Perhaps that is why we are informed by Zizek that “to become a true dialectical 
materialist, one should go through the Christian experience” (Zizek, 2003b: 6)? 

Based on his conceptualisation of the “Lacanian Thing” as secretly identical to 
the Cartesian ego, then, Zizek can only lurch between the poles of an antinomy. 
For the early, postmarxian Zizek, the death drive (the Thing) represents the 
dimension of radical negativity that is not an expression of alienated social 
conditions. Therefore: 


it is not only that the aim is no longer to abolish this antagonism, but that the 
aspiration to abolish it is precisely the source of totalitarian temptation; the greatest 
mass murders and holocausts have always been perpetrated in the name of man as a 
harmonious being, of a New Man without antagonistic tension (Zizek, 1989: 5). 


Indeed, this fantasy of the absolute crime that opens a New Beginning is 
sadistic. It is the fantasy that “‘it is possible to create new forms of life ex nihilo, 
from the zero-point”. From the vantage of Zizek’s early period, it is “not difficult 
to see how all radical revolutionary projects, Khmer Rouge included, rely on this 
same fantasy of ... the creation ex nihilo of a new (sublime) Man, delivered from 
the corruptions of previous history” (Zizek, 1991a: 261). 

But, on the other hand, prohibition eroticises, and so there’s an irresistible 
fascination in the “lethal/suicidal immersion in the Thing” and “creation ex nihilo” 
— at least for the hyper-Marxist Zizek of the recent advocacy of “Pauline 
Materialism”. Hence, in the “unplugging” from the New World Order by the 
“authentic psychoanalytic and revolutionary political collectives” that Zizek now 
urges (Zizek, 2000e: 160), “there is a terrifying violence at work in this 
‘uncoupling,’ that of the death drive, of the radical ‘wiping the slate clean’ as the 
condition of the New Beginning” (Zizek, 2000e: 127). This sort of “Year Zero” 
rhetoric may be meant as a provocation to the relativists, as a gesture of defiance 
towards the contemporary prohibition on thinking about revolution (Zizek, 2001a). 
Nonetheless, I suggest that this combination of Leninist voluntarism and 
“jrrational” Pauline materialism does not resist the postmodern couplet of cynical 
distance and irrational fundamentalism, but repeats its terms. 


Part 2 


Culture 


Chapter 3 


Flesh for Fantasy: 
Aesthetics, the Fantasmatic, 
and Film Noir 


Robert Miklitsch 


Frame: Butterfly Dreams, Dreaming Butterflies 


Choang-Tsu is a captive butterfly, but captivated by nothing, for, in that dream, he is 
a butterfly for nobody. It is when he is awake that he is Choang-Tsu for others, and 
is caught in their butterfly net. 


—Jacques Lacan, The Four Fundamental Concepts of Psychoanalysis 
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No “theory,” “practice,” no “theoretical practice” can intervene effectively in this 
field [“‘the whole field of historical, economic, political inscription”) if it does not 
weigh up and bear on the frame, which is the decisive structure of what is at stake... 


—Jacques Derrida, “Parergon,” The Truth in Painting 


There is nothing, to echo Derrida, outside of the frame. Which is to say, there is 
nothing without the frame (Derrida, 1987: 15-147). Which is not to say that the 
frame is nothing, since it may indeed be, in some cases, everything—say, the 
subject of a portrait who, unbeknownst to him, has been set up by the artist; or the 
detective who suddenly finds himself not the hero of the story but the perpetrator 
of the crime; or even, say, the spectator who—with the final, perverse twist of the 
movie—feels she has been tricked: “I’ve been framed!” 

Take, for example, Fritz Lang’s Woman in the Window (1944). 

Or, better yet, take Slavoj Zizek’s take on it in the first chapter of Looking Awry 
(1991). What are we to do, he asks, when we are confronted with a film that, at the 
very last moment, introduces a “radical change of perspective” that frames the 
entire, preceding “catastrophic course of events ... as merely a bad dream” (Zizek, 
1991b: 16)? While one might read this “turnaround” as one of those moments in 
classical cinema that attempts, unsuccessfully, to avoid an unhappy ending, 
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according to Zizek it’s not so much an “act of ideological conformism,” an 
“accommodation to the codes of Hollywood” (say, the Production Code), as a 
retroactive deconstruction of the naive—and in this case, diegetically-motivated— 
“opposition between ‘hard reality’ and the ‘world of dreaming” (Zizek, 1991b: 
17), between the common everyday world and the dream-like sphere of the real. 

The interpretative frame for ZiZek’s reading of Lang’s Woman in the Window is 
Lacan’s parable about Zhuang-Zi and the butterfly in The Four Fundamental 
Concepts (1973),' a pointed reference that also operates as an exemplary point de 
capiton, stitching the ZiZekian text, suturing noir to the ancient wisdom of the 
East: “we do not have a quiet, kind, decent, bourgeois professor dreaming for a 
moment that he is a murderer; what we have is, on the contrary, a murderer 
dreaming, in his everyday life, that he is just a decent bourgeois professor” (Zizek, 
1991b: 17). In short, the inside is the outside, the dream the reality, the fantasy, as 
it were, the flesh. 


Part 1. From Fantasy to Film Noir 
“A Golden Falcon”: Performativity versus “Going through the Fantasy” 


In the appendix to The Metastases of Enjoyment (1994) ZiZek submits that “a as 
the fantasy object is an object that is an empty frame, a frame that determines the 
status of positive identities” (Zizek, 1994a: 181). In terms of The Woman in the 
Window, this “fantasy object” would be the frame of the portrait of Alice (Joan 
Bennett) or, better yet, the frame of the window within which her reflection, like 
some erotic hallucination, appears. This fantasy object-as-frame has a dual aspect: 
“objet a is simultaneously the pure lack, the void around which the drive turns and 
which, as such, causes desire, and the imaginary element which conceals this void, 
renders it invisible by filling it out” (Zizek, 1994a: 178). 

As Zizek’s diction intimates elsewhere (“‘dissimulation” (Zizek, 1994a: 178)), 
the latter imaginary process of making invisible—of masking and concealing, 
filling out and coloring in—is not without its deceptive aspects. And if the “object 
a” has a problematic status, the same, mutatis mutandis, goes for fantasy, inasmuch 
as the object of fantasy is not some person or thing, commodity or body, some 
commodity-body (in Woman in the Window, Alice understood as a “‘streetwalker,” 
or prostitute”) but that someThing which conceals rather than reveals the “empty,” 
invisible frame. Call it das Ding. 

The “negative” status of fantasy in ZiZek’s and, for that matter, Lacan’s work, 
is not, needless to say, a new development. Indeed, this—for want of a better 
word—demonisation of the fantasmatic can best be seen in the preemptive 
conflation of fantasy and ideology in the very first part of The Sublime Object 
where Zizek defines ideological fantasy as the “unconscious illusion” that 
structures “our real effective relationship to reality” (Zizek, 1989: 53). In fact, 
given.this reflexive identification of fantasy with ideology, it’s not surprising that 
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Zizek, like the later Lacan, also proposes a state beyond fantasy. Thus, just as 
Lacan after 1964 folded the once distinct processes of alienation and separation 
into the former operation in order to introduce the utopian notion of traversée du 
fantasme, so Zizek in The Sublime Object claims that the “closing moment” of the 
psychoanalytic process is not a discursive deconstruction or analytical 
interpretation of the symptom—which, not so incidentally, is how the climactic 
scene of psychoanalysis is figured in classical Hollywood cinema (see, for 
example, Spellbound [1945] or Marnie [1964])—but a fundamental “traversal,” or 
“crossing over,” of that traumatic nucleus of enjoyment which constitutes our very 
being. 

This moment of “going through the fantasy” is, I want to argue, the fundament 
of the Zizekian project, the pivot or axis on which his books, like so many planets, 
turn. Consider, for example, ZizZek’s reading of Judith Butler in The Ticklish 
Subject (1999), which is a strategic response of sorts to Butler’ s own rock-of- 
castration critique of Zizek in Bodies That Matter (1993). In “Passionate (Dis) 
Attachments,” ZiZek contends that there is a substantial difference between what 
he sees as Butler’s project—a “mere ‘performative reconfiguration” or 
“subversive displacement which remains within the hegemonic field” (Zizek, 
1999b: 264 initial emphasis mine)—and the “much more radical act of a thorough 
reconfiguration of the entire field” (Zizek, 1999b: 264). 

This doctrinal difference between Butler and Zizek hinges on the always 
contestory notion of radicality, as in the familiar subtextual exclamation, “My 
theory’s more radical than yours!” This différend between Butler and Zizek is also, 
to some degree, a replay of the disputatious encounter between Foucault and Lacan 
over the issue of resistance where, for example, Foucault’s overt but severely 
delimited politics—predicated as it is on the power of, and desire for, the Law—is 
set against the covert but ostensibly “revolutionary” politics of the Lacanian 
account of the Real as antagonism. More specifically, where Butler’s politics of 
symbolic identification and resignification presupposes the subject’s “passionate 
attachments” (which presuppose, in tum, an a priori subjection to the socio- 
symbolic order), Lacan’s politics—if one can speak of such a thing (and, of course, 
ZiZek routinely does)—involves a radical act or gesture, like Antigone’s suicide 
(Butler, 2000), that fundamentally reconfigures the fantasmatic core out of which 
just such “passionate attachments” are made. 

Accordingly (to recollect The Maltese Falcon), the point is not to 
performatively reaccentuate the significance of what Sam Spade calls the “dingus,” 
but to perform an act that perturbs and thereby transforms the symbolic order 
itself—in this case, the clearly “phallic,” even phallogocentric, conditions of 
possibility from which this rara avis derives its being/meaning in the first place.‘ 
Still, if the difference between Butler and ZiZek can be reduced to the difference 
between a politics of the symbolic and a politics of the Real, this political- 
philosophical difference possesses no real differential force for ZiZek , since, 
despite his passing concessions to Butler’s project (e.g., “with all due respect for 
the political efficacy of such reconfigurations” (Zizek, 1999b: 264)), it is 
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manifestly obvious—at least to Zizek —that a politics of the Real is the 
fundamental, not to say only “real,” politics. 

But if the Real rather than the symbolic or the fantasmatic continually 
resurfaces in Zizek’s commentary on “traversing the fantasy” in The Ticklish 
Sub ject, one might reasonably wonder what, exactly, this act equates to outside of 
the rather abstract possibility of totally transforming the very conditions of, pace 
Butler, “socially sustained performativity” (Zizek, 1999b: 264). 


Out of the Past: Rehearsing the Death Drive 


Insofar as it appears as the result of an engagement with the work of Jean 
Laplanche (an engagement that, significantly, is embedded within a larger 
argument with Butler), ZiZek’s answer to the above question in The Ticklish 
Subject assumes something of the structure of the mise-en-abime. This axial and, at 
once, infinitely receding “scene” comes into play when Zizek translates 
Laplanche’s idea of fantasmatisation into his own particular brand of Lacanese, in 
the process not only reconstructing the philosophical lineage of the concept of 
fantasy but simultaneously laying bare the very origins of Lacanian 
psychoanalysis: “This primordial gesture of ‘fantasmatisation’ is the very 
birthplace and the ultimate mystery of what Kant and the entire tradition of 
German ‘idealism’ refers to as ‘transcendental imagination,’ this abyssal capacity 
of freedom that enables the subject to disengage itself from its immersion in its 
surroundings” (ZiZek, 1999b: 284 emphasis mine). Here fantasy—while abyssal, 
like the structure of the mise-en-abime—is construed as an enabling “capacity” and 
is thereby associated not with illusion or deception, ideology or the imaginary but, 
in a word, “freedom”. 

This positive determination of the fantasmatic represents, however, a rare 
moment of dialectical articulation in ZiZek’s work, which is prone, like Lacan’s, to 
italicise its negativity. More generally, the difference between Lacan and 
Laplanche is, as with Butler, “almost imperceptible” and, at the same time, the 
“ultimate gesture that separates them” (Zizek, 1999b: 265 emphasis mine). 
Whereas the drive for Laplanche is “consubstantial with fantasy,” the “reflexive 
tum into phantasmatic ‘internalisation’ which brings about the transformation of 
instinct into drive,” for both Lacan and Zizek there is always a drive beyond 
fantasy (Zizek, 1999b: 288). Here Zizek, even as he is in the midst of dissing 
Laplanche, writes off his own earlier interpretation of fantasmatisation as the 
“abyssal capacity for freedom,” performing an act of conceptual separation or, if 
you will, castration that absolutely valorises the drive while effectively 
depreciating the “indivisible” role of fantasy. 

This persistent devaluation of fantasy is, for my money, the “real” 
transcendental moment in Lacan and Zizek. It is a primal and original—that is, 
primo-philosophical—scenario as well, inasmuch as from a strictly logical 
perspective, there is also arguably a drive before fantasy, with the critical proviso 
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that this “before” is understood in the proper, future-anterior sense. Hence Zizek on 
the “gap”: “Only if this gap is already there” (the gap, in other words, between 
drive and fantasy that “is” the subject) “can we explain how it is possible for the 
subject to escape the hold of the fundamental fantasy” (Zizek, 1999b: 289). 

It is precisely at this point, in the very heart of his disquisition on 
Butler/Laplanche (and it is important to remember not only that ZiZek’s reading of 
Butler is subtitled “Judith Butler as a Reader of Freud” but that Laplanche’s 
“classic” text is Life and Death in Psychoanalysis [1976]), that Zizek tums to the 
Freud of The Ego and the Id (1927) and the “great” metapsychological opposition 
between the life and death drives (Laplanche, 1976). Reading Freud with Lacan 
and against both Butler and Laplanche, Zizek argues that if fantasy is on the side 
of pleasure and life or, for Butler, “passionate attachments,” it is also necessarily a 
defence against that which is “beyond the pleasure principle” or what Zizek, 
correcting Butler, calls the “primordial abyss of dis-attachment” (Zizek, 1999b: 
289 emphasis mine). 

To go through the fantasy, then, is to assume an active, non-defensive—albeit 
“perverse” rather than “hysterical”—attitude toward the death drive (Zizek, 1999b: 
297). In the parlance of film noir, it is Walter Neff (Fred Macmurray) fatefully 
taking a bullet from Phyllis Dietrichson (Barbara Stanwych) at the end of Double 
Indemnity (1944) or, in Out of the Past (1947), Jeff Bailey’s (Robert Mitchum) 
fatalistic rendezvous not with Kathie Moffett (Jane Greer), who has summarily 
plugged him, but the Law in the form of the police whose blockade, like a massive 
tombstone, awaits their careening getaway car (Zizek, 1991b: 66). 

Unbelievable as it may sound, this noir-like moment of “subjective destitution” 
is also the conclusion to the psychoanalytic cure as well as, paradoxically enough, 
the abyssal, self-voiding “foundation” of Zizek’s politics of the Real. Indeed, if it is 
true, as Lacan suggests, that there is not only a drive but a desire beyond fantasy, 
Zizek’ s description of this moment in The Ticklish Sub ject—the desire not so much 
for but of the analyst—is as close as the magister comes in the whole body of his 
work to answering the ultimate, endlessly-deferred question: What are the political 
possibilities of that radical act or gesture which is “traversing the fantasy”? 


The desire of the analyst is thus supposed to sustain the analytic community in the 
absence of any phantasmic support; it is supposed to make possible a communal 
“Big Other” that avoids the transferential effect of the subject “supposed to ... 
{know, believe, enjoy)”. In other words, the desire of the analyst is Lacan’s tentative 
answer to the question: after we have traversed the fantasy and accepted the “non- 
existence of the Big Other,” how do we none the less return to some (new) form of 
the Big Other that again makes collective coexistence possible? (Zizek, 1999b: 296 
emphasis mine). 


Note, if you will, the repeated use of the verb “supposed” in this passage, not to 
mention the anti-climactic nature of the conclusion where the answer itself takes 
the form of a question, as if a declarative proposition would somehow be 
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presumptuous, as if anything less than a “tentative” formulation would pre- 
“suppose” that dreaded thing: the “subject supposed to know”. 

Question: Is there any reason to suppose that there is a sustainable notion of 
politics here, or is ZiZek’s continual attempt to float a “new,” post-traversal model 
of “collective coexistence” always-already foundering on the speculative rock of 
the Real? Simply put, is it possible that the idea of “going through the fantasy” is 
the object-cause of Lacanian psychoanalysis, the performative frame in which its 
postulates assume their noirish shape, fantastical figures teased like some 
Orientalist opium dream out of the play of light and shadow? 


Passing on Popular Culture: “Zizekian Dogmatics” 


Since I have already dealt in detail elsewhere with the above impasse in Zizek’s 
work in another essay,° I want instead to broach another issue or problematic here: 
the question of the “aesthetic”. My working hypothesis is that the sort of problems 
that beset ZiZek’s politics also plague his theory of aesthetics and that part of this 
problem, a very big part, is a direct result—as in his critique of ideology—of his 
chronically negative, restricted conception of fantasy. 

Right at the outset, it’s important to observe that this is not simply a conceptual 
but a rhetorical issue. Take, for instance, the following representative passage from 
The Sublime Object: “Fantasy is basically a scenario filling out the empty space of 
a fundamental impossibility, a screen masking a void.... As such, fantasy is not to 
be interpreted, only ‘traversed’: all we have to do is experience how there is 
nothing ‘behind’ it” (Zizek, 1989: 126). The symptomatic moment in this 
particular passage is the locution “all we have to do,” the rhetoric of which 
locution implies that, despite what experience tells us, “going through the fantasy” 
is not an especially hard thing to do. 

This said, I would submit that assuming or “subjectifying” the foreign object- 
cause of one’s desire (to speak only of the clinical scenario) is an extraordinarily 
difficult, well-nigh impossible, process; in fact, “going through the fantasy” is 
arguably as traumatic as that “primordial” moment of alienation/separation out of 
which the subject constitutes itself (and, as such, involves nothing less than a 
fundamental reorientation of one’s “whole” being).° In other words, if Freud’s life- 
work teaches us anything, it is that people will hold onto their neurosis and misery, 
and the fundamental fantasy that drives the various symptoms that embody this 
neurotic misery, as if their very life depended on it. Consider the Titanic: the boat 
is always-already capsised and, post-iceberg, all you have in the freezing-green, 
body-littered water around you is a life-saver. Your choice is either to actively 
allow yourself to drown (and, less literally, suffer “subjective destitution”) or hold 
on to the lifesaver for dear life. Now (and this is what “going through the fantasy” 
entails on an experiential level) throw away the lifesaver! 

In this existential context, it’s clear that if ZiZek’s work persistently dramatises 
the “hysterical,” ever-striving modalities of desire and the perversely “circular, 
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repetitive movement” of the drive (ZiZek’s prose is nothing if not a closed loop), 
it’s also constitutively unable to capture the recalcitrant, intractable aspects of the 
Real. Consequently, one all-too-often has the feeling reading ZiZek that 
everything—including and especially the Real or what Sartre, in a different, 
philosophical context, called the practico-inert—is mere -grist for his “turbo- 
charged” mind. 

Zizek is not, to be sure, unaware of this manic, incorporative tendency. So, in 
the preface to The Zizek Reader (1999), he comments that the “excessively and 
compulsively ‘witty’ texture” that characterises his work—that is to say, all the 
illustrations from film and popular culture, not to’ mention all the politically- 
incorrect anecdotes—is merely a “symbolic lure” for a “‘machinic’ deployment” of 
the main lines of argumentation (Zizek, 1999a: viii). Now, given the manifest 
writerliness of the Zizekian text, the author’s reinscription here:of the conventional 
subordination of style to ideas or, to cite Zizek himself, texture to themes is, to say 
the least, noteworthy. I mean, where, or what, would Zizek be without his 
postmodern style? It would be like Lacan without Hollywood or, an even grimmer 
prospect, Hegel without the jokes. 

This, the problematic status of style in ZiZek (and, more generally, the 
Imaginary) manifests itself most obviously, as the above disclaimer suggests, in the 
role or place that popular culture has assumed—or, perhaps one should say, has 
been assigned—in Zizek’s work. (And for convenience’s sake and however 
theoretically flip the gesture, I will include classical Hollywood cinema, e.g., 
Woman in the Window, within the category of popular culture.)’ Thus, in the 
premiere essay of The ZiZek Reader, which first appeared in New Formations in 
1989, Zizek insisted that despite the essay’s subtitle, “How Popular Culture Can 
Serve As an Introduction to Lacan,” what he was proposing was not “some kind of 
‘applied psychoanalysis” but, via popular-cultural illustration, an “articulation of 
some of the fundamental concepts of psychoanalysis” (Zizek, 1999c: 14). 

True to his word, Zizek went on to pursue this populist project in Looking Awry 
where he offered his own version of what he called “Lacanian ‘dogmatics”” (Zizek, 
1991b: vii), a wryly “awry” seminar whose modus operandi was derived from the 
Lacan of “Kant avec Sade,” but with its own distinct pop-cultural twist: Lacan with 
Hitchcock, Lacan with Lang, and so on. This theoretical appropriation of popular 
culture was not, in turn, without a certain subjective element. Hence, in the preface 
to Looking Awry Zizek acknowledged that Lacanian psychoanalysis not only 
served as an excuse for indulging, like so much fast food, in the “idiotic enjoyment 
of popular culture” (Zizek, 1991b: viii), it simultaneously offered its author a way 
to “legitimise” the frantic “race” in the above book from—to mention only the first 
and last cinematic examples—Lang’s Woman in the Window to Sydney Pollack’s 
Yakuza (1975). 

If the allusion to the latter film in Looking Awry testifies to Zizek’s 
impressively omnivorous appetite for American popular culture, particularly (neo-) 
noir, his theoretical “enterprise” as laid out in the preface to the very same book 
also betrayed a less benign side: which was, as he put it, to “mercilessly exploit 
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popular culture” as “convenient material” to explain both the ““Lacanian theoretical 
edifice” as well as (and this was the populist slant) the “predominantly academic 
reception of Lacan” (ZiZek, 1991b: vii). ZiZek clarified this pop-Lacanian approach 
in the “Self-Interview” appended to The Metastases of Enjoyment. There, 
referencing the psychoanalytic notion of the “pass,” Zizek submitted that he was 
“convinced of [the] proper grasp of some Lacanian concept only when [he could] 
translate it into the inherent imbecility of popular culture” (Zizek, 1994a: 175). 

I hasten to add, lest one misunderstand Zizek’s invocation of idiocy in this 
passage, that popular culture stands in here, like the two passeurs in the Lacanian 
pass, for the “imbecility of the Big Other” (ZiZek, 1994a: 175). In other words, the 
point of ZizZek’s pop-cultural programme is not merely to achieve the “greatest 
possible clarity” for his readers but for that “idiot” which is the author. 

While the last self-deprecating gesture is certainly disarming (how can one not 
love an author who refers to himself as an idiot?), a closer look at the passage in 
question also suggests that something besides clarity is at stake in Zizek’s 
“translation” of Lacan into popular culture. To wit, if one takes ZiZek’s homology 
at its “proper word,” the terminus of the “message” is not his readers or even the 
author but the so-called comité de la passe (which technical term refers to the 
group of trained analysts who receive the “‘story” of the analysand’s treatment as 
translated by two other “passing” analysands). 

In fine, Zizek’s illustrative recourse to the imbecilic or non-sensical objects of 
popular culture not only unequivocally resituates these “ridiculous” objects within 
the “sublime,” if restricted, orbit or circuit of Lacanian discourse; this master 
discourse, the not-so-imbecile Zizekian text, has itself become—as Stephen Heath 
observes in “Cinema and Psychoanalysis” (1999)—‘“part of popular academic 
culture (and academic popular culture)’ (Heath, 1999: 44). 


Zizekian Aesthetics: “Art for Lacan’s Sake!” 


This valorisation of theory—Lacanian theory as itself the ultimate value, the 
“surplus” object which remains after one has subtracted popular culture—over 
what I will simply call the “work of art,” is explicitly thematised in The Metastases 
of Enjoyment, where Zizek contends that “only theory ... can teach us how to 
enjoy [film noir and Hitchcock]”: to wit, “if we approach them directly they 
necessarily strike us as naive, ridiculous, ‘inedible”” (Zizek, 1994a: 176). While 
this characterisation of noir/Hitchcock is obviously driven by certain postmodern 
theses, primarily Fredric Jameson’s take on the neo-noir in Postmodernism 
(Jameson, 1991: 19-21), who, one wonders, is this “royal we” whose enjoyment of 
noir/Hitchcock is strictly a matter of nostalgia? Though it seems to me that it’s 
possible, even necessary, to claim that the reception of Hitchcock is discursively 
mediated (this would be one of the very basic lessons of structuralism), it’s another 
thing I think to assert that it is ‘“always-already theoretically mediated” and, 
furthermore, that the theoretical medium or frame is Lacanian psychoanalysis. In 
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short, to say that Hitchcock and/or noir owes something to, say, Freudian 
psychoanalysis does not reduce to the idea that Hitchcock or noir without Lacan is 
“naive, ridiculous, ‘inedible”’... 

Zizek’s own particular, Gargantuan appetite for noir/Hitchcock aside (why not, 
say, Sirkian melodrama, which is quite a tasty entrée in its own right?), it’s 
instructive that the very last question on popular culture in the “Self- Interview” is 
also the most telling. Engaging yet “another worn-out reproach” (the prefatory 
questions here are nothing if not leading), ZiZek tackles the “‘alleged incapacity” of 
psychoanalysis to explain the specificity of works of art: “‘Even if Dostoevsky was 
really an epileptic with an unresolved paternal authority complex, not every 
epileptic with an unresolved paternal authority complex was Dostoevsky” (Zizek, 
1994a: 176). Zizek’s response to this familiar problematic—why, precisely, was 
Dostoevsky and not some other epileptic a “great artist’?—is that the answer is to 
be found not “inside,” in Dostoevsky’s “unique psyche,” but outside, “in the 
radically non-psychological symbolic network that formed the space of inscription 
for his activity” (Zizek, 1994a: 176). ZiZek’s post-Sartrean conclusion: “this 
network decided that Dostoevsky’s way of articulating his psychic traumas should 
function as great art—it is easy to imagine how, in a different symbolic space, this 
same Dostoevsky would be considered a confused, foolish scribbler” (Zizek, 
1994a: 176). 

Caveat emptor: do not be misled by the rhetorical lure here (‘“‘it is easy to 
imagine...”). Although I hate to spoil the “postmodern” fun, I’m compelled to say 
that this argument is idiotic in the pejorative sense—which is to say, nonsense— 
since in this case at least (and pace Foucault), what distinguishes the author of The 
Idiot from whatever other confused, foolish epileptics with an unresolved paternal 
authority complex who were scribbling in Russia at the time (as a cursory glance at 
the formal elements of The Idiot will attest) is, precisely, Dostoevsky’s art. Indeed, 
to reappropriate the sort of post-poststructuralist position associated with Zizek 
himself, one is tempted to say that this artifice was, like Dostoevsky’s fundamental 
fantasy, absolutely specific to him, so that the question should be not what 
distinguishes, say, Nabokov from other lepidopterists but what differentiates him 
from Joyce, Conrad, Woolf, etc. The latter issue of formal mastery is, to 
substantially understate the matter, a rather different “trap” or “net” than the 
radically non-psychological space of the symbolic order and therefore demands a 
rather different, more nuanced conception of the scene of inscription than Zizek 
proffers here. 

This brings us to an especially “ticklish subject,” ZiZek’s “subjective position” 
in terms of the work of art. An exemplary instance with respect to the fantasmatic 
is the opening chapter of the Plague of Fantasies (1997) where Zizek commences 
his excursus on the sixth veil with the following provocative proposition: “In order 
to be operative, fantasy ... has to maintain a distance towards the explicit symbolic 
texture sustained by it, and to function as its inherent transgression” (Zizek, 1997c: 
18). Zizek proceeds to usefully complicate this “formula” in the seventh and final 
“veil,” observing that even as fantasy works to constrict the “actual span of 
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choices” (consider, for example, the famous Hegelian-Lacanian forced choice, 
“Your money or your life!’’), it also always works to maintain the “false opening”. 
So, to continue with the previous example, you imagine that confronted with the 
same forced choice in other, less “unhappy” circumstances, you would somehow 
be able to keep your money and your life. 

Despite, however, the apparent emphasis in this part of “The Seven Veils of 
Fantasy” on the significance of the fantasmatic, Zizek —as the word veil in the title 
of his essay insinuates—is not really committed to either the radicality or 
ambiguity of fantasy. It is not simply that he retroactively banalises his 
commentary on the immanent, transgressive nature of fantasy by proceeding to 
declare that this dynamic is “obvious in any work of art” (Zizek, 1997c: 18 
emphasis mine), a declaration that errs on the side of both clarity and generality; 
worse yet, he resolves the question of the radical ambiguity of fantasy (and, by 
implication, art) by returning to—surprise! surprise!—our old Freudian friend: the 
drive. 

In other words, insofar as the drive for Zizek is simply “another name for the 
radical ontological closure” (which is, as it were, the other of fantasy’s 
maintenance of the “false opening”), it follows—as Zizek follows Lacan—that 
“going through the fantasy” means the “acceptance of a radical ontological 
closure” (Zizek, 1997c: 31). In other words, in order to pass over to the other side 
of the fantasmatic, it is necessary, according to Zizek (and I cannot emphasise this 
particular passage enough), to bypass the “intermediate role of the screen of 
fantasy” (Zizek, 1997c: 31). It is only a small step from this, for me, revelatory 
proposition about the merely “intermediate role” of the frame or screen of the 
fantasmatic, to the following grand pronouncement about “‘true art”: “The artifice 
of ‘true art’ is ... to manipulate the censorship of the underlying fantasy in such a 
way as to reveal the radical falsity of this fantasy” (ZiZek, 1997c: 20). 

Here Zizek—in the midst of a Nietzschean, late Lacanian reading of the drive 
beyond fantasy (i.e., the drive as the “eternal return of the same”)—rehearses the 
canonical Freud of ‘Creative Writing and Day Dreaming” (1927) in order to 
highlight not fantasy’s fundamental ambiguity but its radical falsity. Moreover, 
with this systematic and, in fact, totalising move, Zizek also slams the door on 
other alternative, less circumscribed conceptions of the fantasmatic—including, 
one might add, those explored elsewhere in his own work: say, for example, in the 
concluding chapter of Looking Awry where, in the context of an attempt to think an 
ethics of fantasy, he recommends respecting the “absolutely particular way” the 
other person organises his enjoyment. 

Need I add that one could make the very same claim, if one were wont to 
employ homologies, about particular works of art? Which is simply to say that 
interpretation, psychoanalytic or otherwise, should involve a minimal respect for 
the formal “integrity” of the work of art. Or to look at the issue from another, 
reverse angle: the aesthetic may be therapeutic but it exceeds, radically so, both the 
clinical and the ethical-political. 
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Part 2. The Cause of Noir: Daddy, the Dick, and La Femme 


In the preface to The Fright of Real Tears (2001), Colin MacCabe states that Zizek 
is “someone who understands films not as structures which could illustrate this or 
that theoretical claim, but as living effective forms that themselves lucidly sketch 
out the structure of desire and lack that psychoanalysis theorises in less vivid 
terms” (Zizek, 2001c: viii).° To revise MacCabe (and to leave to one side what I 
take to be a certain circularity in his claim), the critical question for me is: does 
Zizek’s work understand film as a matter of “living effective forms” (where the 
word form has an efficacious relation to the aesthetic register and to issues of 
genre, “author,” audience, history, industry, etc.), or does his theorising about film 
amount to a form of vivisection, one that in fact threatens to reduce the rich, not 
quite lucid vividness of cinema to mere illustration, phantasms of lack and desire? 

Bluntly, I want to submit that the aesthetic or, more specifically, the genre of 
film noir or, more specifically yet, Lang’s Woman in the Window functions in 
Zizek’s work as a blank surface, a silver screen on which to project the 
“fundamental concepts” of psychoanalysis, Lacanian psychoanalysis. My 
gambit—which I develop below via a double reading of the frame of fantasy as 
formal device and auto-illustration in Lang’s film—is that the aesthetic and the 
fantasmatic have a delimited status in ZiZek’s corpus and, furthermore, that his 
work compulsively performs the classic philosophical subordination of the 
particular to the universal: the subordination of Lang to Lacan, “low” popular 
culture to “high” philosophical theory. 

A good place to begin—to take the “generic” imperative first—is chapter five 
of Enjoy Your Symptom!, which opens with a “postmodern” binary opposition 
between Hitchcock and noir criticism. Whereas Hitchcock’s films have produced a 
“flood of interpretations, for the most part mutually exclusive” (i.e., 
“psychoanalytic, hermeneutic, deconstructivist, feminist, religious, semiotic, etc.””), 
the critical discourse on noir has been characterised by an “unusual theoretical 
poverty and uniformity”: “cliché-ridden” discussions about its “visual style,” 
“social background,” “existential vision,” etc.” While it seems to me that ZizZek’s 
characterisation of noir criticism itself verges on cliché —see, for a recent counter- 
example, James Naremore (Naremore, 1998)'°—it nonetheless enables Zizek to 
argue that the opposition Hitchcock/film noir “repeats the classic Lacanian 
opposition of the symptom which gives rise to interpretations and the fantasy that 
blocks them” (Zizek, 2001b: 169). 

Two points in passing. First, given the extraordinary asymmetricality of the 
above terms of comparison (where, say, Hitchcock is not only an auteur and noir a 
genre but his films have an intimate/extimate relation to noir), the Hitchcock/noir 
opposition—where the former appears on the side of the symptom and the latter on 
the side of fantasy—is, I want to submit, moot. Second, as for the supposed 
difference between the critical “wealth” and “poverty” of Hitchcock and noir 
studies respectively, one might well invert this opposition and make the opposite 
claim: that noir has generated a wealth of interpretations (generic, feminist, 
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historical, psychoanalytic, etc.), but Hitchcock criticism has been dominated by 
one school: the psychoanalytic. 

Still, the point, according to Zizek, is not to develop a “new, better theory” of 
either noir or Hitchcock but to discover a “metacommentary” (the allusion is to 
Jameson) that will shed some illumination on the constitutive difference between 
the two. With respect to noir, the cinematic key to this meta-critical perspective for 
Zizek is what he sees as a radical mutation in the status of the Big Other. This 
mutation is, in turn, the cause of the pervasive paranoia in classic noir, a 
Hopperesque scopic regime whose ideological consistency is suddenly “smeared” 
or “stained” by the uncanny suspicion that external reality is somehow delimited 
by an “invisible frame behind our backs” (Zizek, 2001b: 152). 

Now, if the femme fatale is not, as one might imagine, the cause of the 
paranoiac mutation of the Big Other enacted in classic noir (she constitutes, rather, 
an external, implacable embodiment of the death drive), “[w]hat change had to 
befall the symbolic order so that woman finds herself occupying the place of the 
traumatic Thing?” (Zizek, 2001b: 156). Not surprisingly (at least if one believes, as 
I do, that both Freudian and Lacanian psychoanalysis are inextricably bound up 
with an unresolved relation to the phallus), Zizek’s answer to this reframed 
question—tme to the essay’s interrogative title, “Why Are There Always Two 
Fathers?”—is that most fundamental of psychoanalytic notions: the “paternal 
function”. The source of this paternalist interpretation of noir—the “lethal woman” 
as the place-holder of das Ding—is the Lacan of Seminar XI: “any shelter in which 
may be established a viable, temperate relation of one sex to the other necessitates 
the intervention—this is what psychoanalysis teaches us—of the medium known as 
the paternal metaphor” (ZizZek, 2001b: 159 emphases mine). In sum, “what is 
ultimately at stake in noir” is not, for example, something medium-specific (say, 
faster film stocks) but—and this is the real, pedagogical scene of instruction—the 
“default of the paternal metaphor,” which totemic figure is, for Zizek as for Lacan, 
the “ultimate guarantor of the ‘neutral’ stature of the symbolic Law” (Zizek, 
2001b: 156). 

From the above authoritative source (which is also, of course, an authorised 
reading of sexual difference) comes this spanking-new “anti-feminist” thesis: the 
“femme fatale is nothing but a lure whose fascinating presence masks the true 
traumatic axis of the noir universe, the relationship to the obscene father” (Zizek, 
2001b: 160). Rather more to the point, with this conceptual point de capiton in 
place, ZiZek’s argument about noir assumes, like a mannequin’s silhouette, its own 
psycho-generic contours: if in the opposition between Hitchcock and noir, noir is 
on the side of fantasy, behind this “invisible frame” is the femme fatale who, 
embodying the death drive, “acts” as a fascinating/disgusting lure for the dick’s 
encounter with the other, primordial father, the Kurtzian Master Signifier of 
surplus-en joyment. 
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Framing: Woman in the Window and the Frame of Fantasy 


Nino Frank does not mention Woman in the Window in his seminal essay on film 
noir (he cites instead The Maltese Falcon [1941], Laura (1944), Double Indemnity 
(1944), and Murder, My Sweet (1944)), but Lang’s film not only shares with these 
films Frank’s genre-defining narrative attribute—“the crime adventure story”—it is 
an integral part of the first classical cycle of noir (1944-46) (Frank, 1956: 21-24; 
Schrader, 1956: 102). And yet, if Woman in the Window has any number of things 
in common with its generic counterparts (for example, the femme fatale), what 
distinguishes it—as ZizZek’s “(Chinese-box” reading of it hints (and despite its 
“painterly” affinities with Laura)—is its use of the frame as fantasy. 

To begin on a medium-specific note, it’s worth noting that the frame, like the 
fantasmatic, is central to the discourse of the cinema and its effects (‘“framing,” 
“reframing,” “in” or “out of frame,” etc.). As Heath comments in “On Screen, In 
Frame” [1976], the medium of film is characterised by a “veritable aesthetics of the 
staging of the frame” where mise-en-cadre refers, like mise-en-scéne, to the 
“placing of the elements in the shot” (Heath, 1981: 10). Indeed, Heath—in another, 
contemporaneous essay, “Narrative Space” [1976]—mentions in the context of 
Leonardo da Vinci and the evolution of the Quattrocentro perspective system in 
painting that the pane of glass on which the pyramidal objects intersect and are 
drawn is “at once a frame, the frame of a window, and a screen” (Heath, 1981: 34). 

Given the provenance of Heath’s argument here (70s’ Screen theory), his 
elaboration of the logic of the frame is not, it’s clear in retrospect, without a certain 
anti-ideological thrust that foreshadows ZiZek’s own critique of fantasy. So, in “On 
Screen, In Frame,” Heath proposes that analysis “must trace the windowing identity 
of subject and camera, the setting of the gaze to accompany the play of ‘point of 
view’ between characters in the diegetic space of the film,” which space ‘organises 
the images in the coherence of the fiction” (Heath, 1981: 12). In other words, the 
frame, as Heath lapidarily puts it in “Narrative Space,” is the point of conversion of 
“space into place,” “seen into scene” (Heath, 1981: 36-37). 

More generally, although Zizek’s work tends to focus on the register of the 
Real and Heath’s on the symbolic, both understand the imaginary or, more 
generally, fantasy as—in Heath’s words—an “order of an achieved unity of 
relations on the subject confirmed as a sufficient center” (Heath, 1981: 37). Simply 
put, the frame or window, the windowing of the frame of fantasy, is an agent of 
narration and, as such, a figure of delimitation and containment, recontainment and 
totalisation. However, having said this (having, that is, entertained Heath’s and 
Zizek’s accounts of the imaginary and fantasy), is it possible to read the frame of 
fantasy not so much as a trope of conservation but rather as a figure of ambiguity, 
even “radical ambiguity”? 
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Re-Framing: “Cheap Trick,” “Satyr Play,” and the Obscene “Master of 
Enjoyment” 


It probably goes without saying (to address the historical reception of Woman in 
the Window) that critics have tended to dislike the film’s “happy ending” because it 
retroactively transforms the preceding action into a figment of Professor Richard 
Wanley’s (Edward G. Robinson) imagination.'! We are tricked—via, among other 
things, the look of the embedded dream récir (which maintains the naturalistic feel 
of the initial frame story)—into thinking that Wanley’s criminal adventure is real 
but then, at the last possible subjective-destitutive moment, just when it appears 
that the protagonist has committed suicide by swallowing the poisonous powder 
intended for his blackmailing antagonist, Heidt (Dan Duryea), the carpet is 
suddenly pulled out from under our feet and it’s all merely a dream. 

In addition to complaining about what Lang himself conceded was a “cheap 
trick,” critics have also tended to interpret the “dream” narrative of Woman in the 
Window in psychoanalytic terms and, to be frank, rather orthodox ones at that. 
Thus, in the most recent, comprehensive, and sophisticated analysis of Woman in 
the Window, Tom Gunning reiterates the classic Freudian verdict (“it is Wanley’s 
superego that demands his death”), albeit with a interrogative, rhetorical twist 
(Gunning, 2000: 305). Highlighting the main character’s delicate emotional state 
after he has awakened from his terrifying dream, Gunning maintains that when 
Wanley is greeted in the street by the second “vulgar” woman (a lower-class 
double of Alice [Iris Adam], complete with cigarette and dirty blond hair), he 
expresses “complete panic, almost hysteria” before reverting back with a 
vengeance to his original, existential station: “the docile creature of routine, a 
castrated middle-aged man” (Gunning, 2000: 306). Unlike both Reynold 
Humphries (who, reversing Heath, claims that the film ends with the “‘passage from 
seen to ‘other scene’”) and Frank Krutnik (Krutnik, 1991: 162) (who mobilises the 
Lacanian conception of the Law to illustrate Wanley’s fantasmatic re-subjection to 
the phallic order), Gunning concludes his reading with a series of rhetorical 
questions: ““Wanley dashes off-screen, the prostitute departs wearily, and the 
portrait remains to dominate the frame. Is there some promise—or threat—still 
within it? For whom? Who said this was a happy ending?” (Gunning, 2000: 306). 

Though Gunning, punning on Mumau, submits that “Lang’s last laugh” in 
Woman in the Window is his “most bitter” (Gunning, 2000: 306), it may be more 
felicitous, or so it seems to me, to see the film’s postscript—as Lotte Eisner does— 
as the “satyr play after the tragedy, the release from the nightmare” (Eisner, 1977: 
256). In fact, in a discussion of Wanley’s “smug certainty” about his arm-chair 
theorising (an angle that has a certain frisson in the site-specific context of this 
essay, i.e., ZiZek’s grand-theoretical appropriation of particular works of art), 
Eisner concludes that although Woman in the Window ends on a “happy” note, it’s 
“ultimately an ambiguous one” (Eisner, 1977: 248). Here Eisner touches on a 
proposition that is not only consonant with the particularity of the work of art but 
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with the complex problematic of the frame: the radical ambiguity of both fantasy 
and the aesthetic register. 

By contrast, Zizek asserts in Looking Awry that the “message” of Woman in the 
Window is “in our unconscious, in the real of our desire, we are all murderers” 
(Zizek, 1991b: 16), while in Enjoy Your Symptom! he tenders a “global” reading of 
noir: the “Hammettian” subject-protagonist “is able to confront his ‘repressed’ ... 
and ... accomplish the act destined to elucidate his ambiguous relationship with the 
obscene paternal figure only at the price of his aphanisis” (Zizek, 2001b: 161 
emphasis mine). From the second standpoint, the enframed dream-work of Woman 
-in the Window is not so much about Wanley’s sexual desire for Alice (which is 
only allowed to express itself in his dream) nor his fraught relation to the Law 
(embodied by the superegoic figure of the District Attorney, Frank Lalor [played 
by Raymond Massey)]) but about the “uncanny, shadowy double of the Name of the 
Father” (Zizek, 2001b: 158). This paternal function in Lang’s film might be said to 
be occupied by the figure of Charles Mazard (Arthur Loft), whom Wanley—after 
being accosted in Alice’s apartment—murders with a pair of scissors, as well as 
Heidt, the ex-policeman and ex-bodyguard of Mazard, who refers to himself as 
“Pappy” and who, unlike his superior (whose potency can only be inferred from his 
possession of Alice and the well-appointed apartment in which she is “kept”), 
exhibits the id-like licentiousness associated with the “Master of Enjoyment”. 

As for Alice, Woman in the Window's femme fatale, she is not—for the Zizek 
of The Art of the Ridiculous Sublime (2000)—the “elusive spectral presence’? 
associated with classic noir (Zizek, 2000a: 9), but a paranoiac, masochistic male 
fantasy. Which is to say, an abject object of that “fundamental fantasy” by which 
masculinity engenders and sustains itself. In this sense, her sexual fatality should 
be understood not so much as a threat to the patriarchy but, in the final analysis, as 
its “fantasmatic suppport” (Zizek, 2000a: 10). 


Psycho (Noir) Analysis: From Prestidigitation to Criminality, Allegory to 
“Magic Spell” 


Now, whatever the merits of the above, admittedly speculative Zizekian gloss on 
Woman in the Window (which, I hope I have intimated, offers not a little insight 
into the psychosexual dynamics of Lang’s film), the critical question nevertheless 
remains: What is the status of ciné-psychoanalytic theory with respect to, among 
other things, genre (here, film noir)'*; industry (say, Lang’s pre-Diana Productions 
relation to RKO, the studios’ relaxed, war-time attitude about the Breen office, 
etc.); or what used to be called—in the good-bad old days of “high” Screen film 
theory—as the “Lang-text” (such as, for example, once highly-contested issues as 
the “German” as opposed to “American” phases of Lang’s career).!5 

More specifically (to be, that is, more text specific), what would it mean to see 
Woman in the Window less as an instance or illustration of psychoanalytic theory 
(say, the “law” of Lacan) than as a specific, aesthetic, and, if you will, popular- 
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cultural object in its own right? More specifically yet, what would it mean to view 
Woman in the Window less in terms of its diegetic, narrative content—say, the 
male protagonist’s relation to the paternal function and the femme fatale—and 
more in terms of the frame of fantasy understood as formal device (the auteur as 
“framer” or metteur-en-scéne) and/or as self-reflexive auto-illustration (the auteur- 
artist as criminal). 

To take the former tack first, while the frame can certainly be read as that 
which accesses and constrains the image (say, the portrait of Alice in the gallery- 
shop window),'° it can also be construed in terms of the particular formal manner 
by which Lang chooses to conclude the film’s narrative. Hence, to be medium- 
specific, though Lang as auteur—as “author” or enunciator of the mise-en-scéne 
or, more properly, mise-en-cadre—begins the dream sequence with a dissolve 
which appears to be an ellipsis, he ends the same sequence (and this is one of the 
tricks of the trade) neither with a dissolve nor an ellipsis but with a single, 
continuous take. In other words, Lang’s editing in the final part of the dream 
sequence is where his “deep love of trick cinema” or prestidigitation surfaces 
since, by changing the film’s ontological status, he effectively resolves it not on a 
realistic but on a formal, structural level (Gunning, 2000: 304-305). 

One consequence of this ingenious camerawork, at least from a directorial 
perspective, is that it allows Lang to circumvent another—and, for me, less 
novel—‘‘happy ending” that was also available to him. That is, if for various 
reasons (of which the Production Code is only one determination’) Lang did not, 
or could not, end Woman in the Window with a suicide, he still had recourse within 
the diegesis to another “happy ending” (where, say, Alice calls Wanley before he 
takes the poison with the news that Heidt has been killed in a shootout with the 
police). Given this narrative contingency, why did Lang reject this conclusion and 
opt instead for another, different kind of “happy end’”?!® 

Although what Gunning calls the “Destiny machine” is absolutely central to the 
dramatic complexity of Woman in the Window, there is another, related “frame” 
that is equally central to the film’s libidinal economy, what one might call the 
theme of the artist as criminal. Consider in this context the following anecdote 
about Lang’s everyday life reported by his biographer, Patrick McGilligan: “The 
family enjoyed distinctly Viennese activities, such as the promenade past elegant 
shop windows in the late afternoon” (McGilligan, 1997: 14).!° In other words, just 
as window shopping was ritual behaviour for Lang and his family, so it is for 
Wanley who, embarking on his “summer bachelorhood” after leaving his wife and 
children at Grand Central Station, stops to gaze at the portrait of a woman in the art 
gallery located right next door to the men’s club which is his destination. How can 
the professor know, as he looks with obvious longing at the “dream girl” in the 
window (and before he is interrupted by his mocking male comrades, Lalor and Dr. 
Michael Barkstone [Edmund Breon)) that such “innocent” spectatorship will end in 
homicide and suicide?” 

Still, if Wanley, as an Assistant Professor of Criminal Psychology at Gotham 
College, merely lectures—before his dream exploits—on “The Divisional 
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Constitution of the Psyche” (which Freudian topos he has dutifully written on the 
blackboard before which he stands, caught in the bars of light, like some convicted 
criminal), “murder and self-destruction” are major themes in Lang’s early films; 
moreover, these very same themes are “elevated to ceremonial status” after the 
mysterious circumstances surrounding the death of his first wife, Lisa Rosenthal.” 

This autobiographical POV throws a decidedly different light—low-key but 
high-contrast—on the “happy end” of Woman in the Window. In this noir-ish light, 
the second deferred ending is, as it were, the “true” one, reflecting as it does 
Lang’s desire to stage and reframe the suicide/homicide of his first wife, the so- 
called “shadowy ‘L’” (McGilligan, 1997: 76). This particular “frame” also helps 
to explain one of the most important motifs of Lang’s film: Wanley’s persistent, 
even obsessive, desire to be recognised as the “author” of his crime, a perverse 
wish that can be read as a reflection of Wanley’s “artistic” aspiration to be the 
“author of the plot rather than its unwitting victim” (Gunning, 2000: 299) as well 
as, equally or more importantly, Lang’s own overriding desire to master in his art, 
within the constraints of the studio system, what he arguably could not control in 
his life. Accordingly, the existential-ontological question that motivates the 
character of Wanley is “true” for Lang the director as well: ‘““Am I actor or author 
in this story, and even if I am its author, does this give me authority over its 
outcome—or does it write itself... and me with it?” (Gunning, 2000: 293). 

From this “criminal,” post-auteurist perspective (where the “author” is only 
one, albeit signal, element in that dynamic constellation which is the filmic text), 
Professor Wanley is neither a Chinese butterfly nor a murderer dreaming that he is 
a quiet, kind, decent, bourgeois professor; he is a middle-aged, about-to-be-tenured 
professor of psychology who, in a radical about-face, sees his most cherished 
theories put to the test and, in the process, becomes a figure for that altogether 
strangely familiar or “uncanny” type: the artist (or psychologist or even 
theoretican) as criminal.” 

In The Films of Fritz Lang (2000), the title of which study reflects its own post- 
auteurist slant, Gunning observes that in Scarlet Street (1945)—itself a double of 
sorts of Woman in the Window and part of, along with Secret Beyond the Door 
(1948), the “enframed desire” trilogy—‘it is Lang the allegorist who organises 
Freudian ideas, rather than vice versa” (Gunning, 2000: 326). Put another, less 
oblique way: Woman in the Window is “heavily marked by Freudian themes and 
motifs,” but these allegorical signifiers also “produce a surplus of meaning that 
cannot be dissolved psychoanalytically” (Gunning, 2000: 326). 

The source of this, Gunning’s “allegorical” interpretation of Lang’s 40s noirs 
(which should be distinguished from his 50s social exposés that follow such as The 
Big Heat (1953}) is the Benjamin of the Trauerspiel, but one might well invoke the 
figure of Adorno who insisted on the irreducibility of the magic spell or “riddle 
character” of the work of art. For Adorno, who was not unfamiliar with what one 
might call auto-illustration, interpretation must not only yield to this Sphinx-like 
spell but, paradoxically enough, must—even as it aims to comprehend the formal 
logic of the work of art—simultaneously relinquish the possibility of fully 
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deciphering its “constitutive enigma” (Adorno, 1984: 177).2 Such a position, while 
utterly committed to the necessary work of theory, is also predicated on a basic 
respect for the utter particularity or fantasmatic heteronomy of the work of art. 


Coda: Prospero’s Wand 


Now our partnership is dissolved, I feel so peculiar 
As if I had been drunk since I was bom 
And suddenly now, and for the first time, am cold sober... 


—W.H. Auden, “Prospero to Arnel,” The Sea and the Mirror 


If, for Zizek, fantasy is not—to recollect Bogey at the end of The Maltese 
Falcon—the stuff that dreams are made of but merely what fleshes out the pit or 
abyss of the real, the specific thrust of this essay is that the fantasmatic might better 
be seen as allied with the aesthetic or the specific work of art. In terms of, in 
particular, the genre of film noir, my touchstone for this hypothesis is the Satyr-like 
“happy end” of Woman in the Window which, as I read it, is neither a bitter “last 
laugh” nor some lame castratory “joke”. 

Consider, for example, the striking scene at the very end of Lang’s film where, 
aprés dream, Wanley is retrieving his hat from the cloakroom attendant, and a 
series of straw hats are visible in the upper left-hand comer of the screen. As in the 
conclusion to, most famously, The Wizard of Oz, Wanley, recognising the 
attendant as the murdered Mazard, and seeing him now somehow miraculously 
alive, profusely reiterates his feelings of relief to the man’s complete bewilderment 
(and, I might add, to our, the audience’s, pleased surprise). While this moment of 
“repetition compulsion” has been seen a /a Lacan as an exemplary instance of the 
fantastique (Humphries, 1989: 107), this sort of reading exhibits the limits, it 
seems to me, not so much of the Langian as the Lacanian and Zizekian systems. 
Indeed, the final, serial reappearance of the straw hats in Lang’s film is not simply, 
or only, a final, visual allusion to the Law in its various paternal guises (Mazard, 
Heidt, Lalor) nor even a “metaphor for the cinematic machine” (Humphries, 1989: 
108), but a rich figure of movie-going itself. 

For what is the “happy end” of Woman in the Window about if not—to echo 
Roland Barthes—leaving the cinema? 

As Lang knew, Shakespeare is the great precedent here, where every spectator 
leaving the theatre is gently touched by Prospero’s wand.” This is the “real” magic 
of the aesthetic contract, the fantasy frame’s “bonus of pleasure”: just as Wanley 
wakes up, momentarily disoriented but eventually reprieved, from his suicidal 
nightmare, so the spectator—walking out of the theatre, with or without hat— 
leaves behind the world of the fantasmatic. The crowning irony of Woman in the 
Window, one carefully prepared for by its cunning director, is that at the 
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bittersweet but by no means bitter end, we’re profoundly happy, like Wanley, to be 
disenchanted. 


Notes 


' Jacques Lacan, “The Eye and the Gaze,” The Four Fundamental Concepts of Psycho- 
Analysis (New York: Norton, 1977), p. 76. Like ZiZek; I have substituted “Zhuang Zi” for 
Lacan’s usage (i.e., “Choang-Tsu”). ZiZek’s recourse to Zhuang-Zi’s parable with respect to 
Woman in the Window is, however, not without pertinence since the butterfly is a sign in 
Chinese literature of “conjugal felicity” Wu, Kuang-ming (1990). The Butterfly as 
Companion. Albany: SUNY Press.. 

2 On the figure of the “streetwalker”-as-prostitute in noir, see Jans B. Wager (Wager, 1999). 
3 See Judith Butler, “Arguing with the Real,” (Butler, 1993: 187-222). See also Butler’s 
responses to Zizek (and Laclau) in “Restaging the Universal,” “Competing Universalities,” 
and “Dynamic Conclusions” (Butler e¢ al., 2000: 11-43, 136-181, 263-280 respectively). 

* Though the feminist inflection here is mine, in Hammett’s novel, this “rare bird”—which 
is the very definition of a sublime object—acquires its exorbitant surplus-value from its 
association with the ultimately suppressed figure of the femme fatale and the even more 
violently repressed “sign” of homosexuality embodied by, respectively, Bridget 
O’Shaughnessy and Gutman’s would-be son, Wilmer. In fact, with respect to the latter 
signification (to anticipate my turn to ZiZek’s “global” reading of noir), one might argue that 
Zizek’s passing comment in Enjoy Your Symptom! about the “usual babble about ‘latent 
homosexuality’” in noir re-represses the “tissue” of homosexuality that is one of the text’s 
constitutive, if excluded, libidinal-economic preconditions. 

5 See my “Going Through the Fantasy’: Screening Slavoj ZiZek” (Miklitsch, 1998: 475- 
507). 

6 From another, developmental perspective, “going through the fantasy” or what one might 
call “further separation” presupposes the dual operations of alienation and separation. 
Whereas alienation “represents the instituting of the symbolic order .. . and the subject’s 
assignation of a place therein,” separation, which postdates alienation, “involves the 
alienated subject's confrontation with the other”—and this is the crucial distinction—“not 
as language ...but as desire” (Fink, 1995: 52). In other words, while alienation, at least in 
the early Lacan, is a razor’s-edge either/or, a forced choice where in the assignation between 
the subject and the Other the latter leaves the former with nothing but an empty place that is, 
properly speaking, its sole existence, separation is a neither/nor relation—neither, strictly 
speaking, the subject nor the Other—that nevertheless precipitates a certain elusive being. 

7 I would only add here that Lang’s oeuvre effectively problematises, if not deconstructs, 
the opposition between elite and popular culture, “arthouse” and “Hollywood” cinema. With 
respect to this stubborn modemist opposition, Kay has observed that “Zizek loves to flirt 
with American culture,” but “his tastes are fundamentally those of a European 
intellectual”—“highbrow European” (opera, classical music, arthouse cinema, etc.) (Kay, 
2003: 70 emphasis mine). Kay’s point, while well-taken, is also I believe overstated, since 
Zizek would not be Zizek without his bristling engagements with, inter alia, The Matrix, 
Stephen King, and, most importantly, the popular-cultural “psychopathology of everyday 
life”. As Tony Myers says, invoking MTV and Madonna, Zizek himself has become a 
“popular cultural product,” releasing “books more regularly than Madonna releases singles” 
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and cutting in his essays “from one subject to another more readily than the average pop 
video cuts from one camera angle to another” (Myers, 2003: 124-125). 

8 And here, in the context of Post-Theory that animates The Fright of Real Tears (and for 
some sense of my deep affinities with ZiZek’s work), see my “The Suture Scenario: 
Audiovisuality and Post-Screen Theory,” in Roll Over Adorno: Critical Theory and 
Popular-Cultural Media (Albany: SUNY Press, 1995 [forthcoming)). 

® In this context see also Joan Copjec (Copjec, 1993: vii-xii). 

10 In The Art of the Ridiculous Sublime Zizek rightly chides Naremore for his throwaway 
“critique” of Lynch’s Lost Highway (1997) in More Than Night, this said, Naremore’s 
penchant for making hard-and-fast aesthetic judgments about particular films is a minor flaw 
in a book that represents a substantial contribution to the field of noir studies. 

" One can chart the history of the film’s reception by noting various critics’ reaction to its 
“happy ending”: “This ending is a cheat used to rescue the director, who had painted himself 
into a comer” (Jensen, 1969: 156); “We get the feeling we have been tricked; being 
misdirected is one thing, but being tricked is another” (Armour, 1977: 151); “The ending, of 
course, is where the film goes too far. Its comic aspect is not to be taken at face value” 
(Humphries, 1989: 118). In short, the “happy ending” of Woman in the Window is, for many 
critics, not so much a treat as a trick, a cheap trick. 

"2 Lang himself commented in an interview that he decided on a dream ending for Woman in 
the Window because Wanley only kills Alice’s lover, Mazard, in self-defense: ergo, “there is 
no real guilt” (Fritz Lang in America, interview conducted by Peter Bogdanovich [New 
York: Praeger, 1967], p. 64). In other words, the character of Wanley should not be 
punished with suicide because he is not guilty of killing for gain. (As the professor explains 
at the beginning of the film while lecturing to his class in criminal psychology, murder for 
gain must be sharply distinguished from its “innocent” other, murder in self-defense.) Lang 
expanded on this argument in “Happily Ever After” (1967)[1948], remarking that he had 
“tejected [the] logical ending,” i.e., suicide, because it would have seemed like a “defeatist” 
conclusion to the film, a “tragedy for nothing brought about by an implacable fate” (p. 230). 

3 Though the reading of the femme fatale as “elusive, spectral presence” derives from Janey 
Place’s seminal essay, (Place, 1980), it by no means exhausts the feminist take on this 
figure. For a recent summary, see, for example, Angela Martin (Martin, 1998). For a recent 
reading that speaks to the “positive,” fantasmatic character of the femme fatale, see also 
Paula Rabinowitz (Rabinowitz, 2002), as well as my review of this book in Film Quarterly 
(forthcoming). 

4 T bracket here the question of genre. To wit: What would it mean to read Lang’s Women 
in the Window less in terms of film noir (the “law” of genre) than about the fantasy that 
sustains the “whole” notion of genre, especially that of noir? If, in theory, Zizek recognises 
the fantasmatic “nature” of the genre of film noir and, in fact, has used it to illustrate his 
revised notion of the “concrete universal” (Zizek, 2000b: 242-249), his work also tends, as 
Kay notes, to uncritically moblilize the very same concept (Kay, 2003: 152). 

'S While Lang’s “German” body of work has been summed up by the narrative tag “man 
trapped by fate,” Eisner—one of Lang’s best, most perceptive critics—has seconded the 
director, arguing that the “happy ending” of Woman in the Window “characterizes the 
development Lang had undergone in the United States” where he was “no longer working 
within the . . . formula of his early scripts and German films” (Eisner, 1977: 247). Lang 
suggested another, quite plausible reason for the dramatic change in his American work 
when he maintained apropos of Woman in the Window that the audience would “reject a 
negative ending to a problem which is not universal” (“Happily Ever After,” p. 230). 
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Indeed, given that the initial box office for the film was the “best Lang ever had,” a function 
in part of the “happy ending” (which, exclaimed the director, “made a difference of a 
million dollars more in receipts!” (McGilligan, 1977: 313)), I think it’s safe to say that if the 
middle-aged Wanley is a double of sorts for the director (“The character of professor 
Wanley represents another of [Lang’s] civilised alter egos—the private, Viennese side” 
(McGilligan, 1977: 312)), Lang did not share his protagonist’s film-exiting exclamation: 
“No... not fora million dollars!” 

16 In The Films of Fritz Lang, Gunning articulates this “ambiguous” problematic in the 
following psychoanalytic terms: “Framing desire expresses an essential ambivalence. As 
framed, the image is in a sense appropriated, circumscribed, and made available. But the 
frame also separates the image from the viewer, creating a different ontology, removing it 
from immediate grasp. As such, it entails the fundamental drama of desire . . . and 
consumer culture: enticement and repression, promise and deferment” (Gunning, 2000: 286- 
287). 

17 One of the many ironies of the production history of Woman in the Window is that 
opposed to the typical “Hollywood” scenario (where the director’s hand is allegedly forced 
by the studio), Lang insisted on his “happy ending” against the express wishes of his 
producer and scenarist, Nunnally Johnson (“No Copyright for the Director,” Fritz Lang in 
America, p. 63). Moreover, in “Happily Ever After,” Lang claimed, despite or perhaps 
because of his critics (who had criticised him for the tacked-on nature of the conclusion), 
that “in this case [his] choice was conscious” (Lang, 1967: 230). The issue of intentionality 
here has, to be sure, a certain ironic status since in his 1965 interview with Peter 
Bogdanovich, Lang also said: “what else is the ending of Caligari—where we meet people 
we've seen in ‘the dream’—but the ending of Woman in the Window?, “{it] was 
unconscious—I didn’t even think I was copying myself at the time I had the idea for Woman 
in the Window” (Fritz Lang in America, p. 64). 

'8 | have used the Brecht-inflected locution “happy end” as opposed to the more customary 
“happy ending” to characterise my sense of the complicated dynamics that send the 
conclusion of Lang’s Woman in the Window. 

'9 See also in this context Anne Friedberg (Friedberg, 1993). The historical frames for what 
one might call the (melo-) drama of “male projection” (Gunning) are, among other things, 
the Weimar-era “street film” and the Benjaminian thematics of the fldneur, a 
quintessentially modern forcefield that is intimately bound up with the figure of the 
feminine crisscrossed with the general logic and economy of the commodity. In these 
contexts, the women in Woman in the Window—framed by the street-reflecting window of 
the upscale art-gallery and reframed by Lang’s camerawork—are not only objects of visual 
consumption but emblematic of the various elements that constellate modemity: virgin and 
dynamo, money and sexuality, art-work and commodity-fetish. 

20 | am referring here to the traumatic, if “murky,” circumstances surrounding the death of 
Lang’s first wife, Lisa Rosenthal, in Berlin in 1920-21, and to the “one thing [that] is 
beyond doubt” about this still-mysterious aspect of his pre-Hollywood life: that “Lisa 
Rosenthal was killed ... of a bullet wound through her chest, from the Browning revolver 
owned by Fritz Lang” (McGilligan, 1997: 77). In one version of this incident Eisner 
recounted that Frau Lang “surprised the film director in the act of making love to his 
scenarist [Thea von Harbou] on their apartment sofa,” then shot herself while taking a bath 
in an adjoining bedroom. Though Lang was never formally charged with any wrong-doing, 
the general consensus at the time was that it was not a “clear case of suicide” (McGilligan, 
1997: 77). 
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21 See the suicide of Brunhild—by a self-administered dose of poison, like Wanley—in Die 
Nibelungen (1924); the theatrical suicide of the clown Haghi, as the curtain is about to fall 
on his act, in Spione (1928), the similar suicide of the eponymous artist-as-criminal 
protagonist of Liliom (1934), who stabs himself to death to avoid being captured by the 
police; the Wanley-like protagonist of Scarlet Street (1945)—reprised by Edward G. 
Robinson—who, in a jealous rage, murders his “dream girl” (and, later, unsuccessfully 
attempts suicide by hanging); etc. 

22 For a classic cinematic “statement” of the auteur as criminal, see Maurice Oboukhoff’s 
(Kola Kwariani) famously garbled mimi-monologue about the “artist” and the “gangster” in 
Stanley Kubrick’s noir heist film, The Killing (1956). 

3 Kay rightly notes that Zizek’s “warmth towards the popular marks a major divergence 
from Adomo, with whose interests ZiZek otherwise has much in common” (Kay, 2003: 69). 
24 Comic envois: Lang also declared that he devised the “trick” happy ending to Woman in 
the Window so that the film could conclude on a “healthy laugh” (McGilligan, Fritz Lang, p. 
310). Recollecting Shakespeare in the context of a discussion of You and Me (1938), 
Lang—who, like any good “contract” director, was attuned to the fluctuations of the 
audience’s mood in the course of viewing a film—insisted that “he always tried to have 
comedy touches in [his] pictures”: “every time something happens that is too strong for an 
audience, Shakespeare has a comedy scene” (Fritz Lang in America, p. 39). 

In The Sublime Object of Ideology (1989), Zizek again tums to The Four Fundamental 
Concepts—and Zhuang Zi’s parable of the butterfly—in order to explain the “logic of 
enjoyment”: “When he was thinking that he was a butterfly dreaming of being Zhuang Zi, 
Zhuang Zi was in a way correct. The butterfly was the object which constituted the frame, 
the backbone, of his fantasy-identity (the relationship Zhuang Zi-butterfly can be written $ © 
a). Inthe symbolic reality he was Zhuang Zi, but in the real of his desire he was a butterfly” 
(Zizek, 1989: 46). And so, as in a maze, we suddenly find ourselves back at the beginning, 
back at square one: Professor Wanley is Zhuang Zi is a butterfly. 

Now, one might well wonder (though Zizek decidedly does not) about Lacan’s rhetorical 
recourse to “Choang-tsu” in the context of a typically wide-ranging seminar whose 
parameters are defined by a certain Gallic-Western literary and philosophical tradition: 
Plato, Aristotle, Freud, Valéry, Merleau-Ponty, and Caillois. More to the point perhaps, one 
might well wonder about ZizZek’s own rhetorical recourse to the same parable in his analysis 
of an early, classic film noir such as Woman in the Window. However, the issue of 
illustration aside for the moment, the more local and immediate question for me is: If—in 
this surreal, “Eastern”-noir scenario—one is a butterfly in the “real of one’s desire” (Zizek, 
1989: 46), how exactly does one escape what Lacan calls the “butterfly net” that is one’s 
symbolic fate? 


Chapter 4 


Zizek and Deleuze 


Ian Buchanan 


How, then, are we to revolutionise an order whose very principle is constant self- 
revolutionising? Perhaps, this is the question today. 


— Slavoj Zizek, Organs without Bodies. 


Michel Foucault famously said that he often felt that at the end of the long dark 
tunnel of his philosophical labours there stood Hegel laughing at him. No matter 
how hard he tried to avoid Hegel he wound up ‘having to confront him, and usually 
when he least expected it. Compounding this problem is the obvious fact that the 
reverse strategy of confronting Hegel head-on only intensifies the degree to which 
one’s own thought becomes a. mere reaction to Hegel’s. As Hegel himself 
demonstrated in his essay on the master and the bondsman, neither the antagonist 
nor protagonist can do without the other and the victory of one over the other only 
confirms this, because the reversing of roles doesn’t alter the nature of the 
relationship, which one assumes only makes the mocking laughter all the harder to 
bear. As Deleuze fully understood, the anti-Hegelian can only triumph at the price 
of ceaselessly affirming their enemy’s work represents the pinnacle of philosophy.’ 
Otherwise why spend so much time interrogating one thinker? To admit that other 
systems of thought have a claim, however marginal or partial, to this exalted status 
is fatal to the anti-Hegelian because it amounts to admitting that their work is a 
local, partisan struggle. In this regard, one can interpret Foucault’s fear more fully: 
his worry was not that he would turn out to be Hegelian in spite of himself, but that 
his attempt to break new ground in philosophy would tum out to be a local, 
partisan struggle against a single thinker rather than the whole field. This, too, is 
how one should interpret ZiZek’s reading of Deleuze as being secretly Hegelian: it 
is a calculated attempt to dislodge him from the philosophical higher ground by 
recoding his work as a series of minor snipes and attacks in a local, partisan 
struggle. Ultimately, though, Zizek’s strategy is more rhetorical than it is critical. 
Zizek’s book on Deleuze does not offer us an especially useful terrain in which 
to view the differences between their respective theories. Not only is it obviously 
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lop-sided in that it gives us ZiZek’s view of Deleuze for which there is no 
counterpoint, it is also ZiZek’s worst book. Just as Zizek himself often asks, which 
is Hitchcock’s worst movie? or why is Playback Chandler’s worst novel, so 
perhaps we should inquire why this is his worst book. Is there some kind of mental 
block we can detect to explain it? But as fascinating as such a speculation might 
be, that wouldn’t tell us much about the difference between Zizek and Deleuze 
either, except that the great irony of Zizek’s book is how much like himself he 
wants to make Deleuze seem, right up until the final line cited above whereby 
Deleuze speaks through Zizek. Is this not the schizoanalytic question? I prefer to 
Stage this encounter that, as Derrida says, has never and will never take place by 
comparing ZiZek’s analysis of a Hitchcock film with what I take to be a Deleuzian 
analysis. 

For Deleuze cinema’s greatness is its facility for fostering the “power of the 
false”. The false is not the untrue, as such, but rather the undecidable. In cinema, it 
comes into being when the virtual ceases to be a derivative of the actual and takes 
on a life of its own (Deleuze, 1989: 127). This is the moment when the choices not 
made, the choices that couldn’t be made, the choices that were never made, the 
fanciful, frightening and impossible choices we are all confronted with in everyday 
life suddenly become as real as the choices we consciously did make. Hitchcock’s 
The Birds offers a stark example. Whatever could have happened for the birds to 
behave that way? To start attacking people like that? Is it something in Melanie’s 
past or in her present that makes them attack her like that?” The false is the 
problematic. It is a delicate power, Deleuze says, but it is also “the only chance for 
art or life,” by which he means it is the power of chance itself (Deleuze, 1989: 
146). From the point of view of cinema, but also politics as well as we’ll see in a 
moment, the key issue is where the impetus for narrative movement comes from. 

In the case of The Birds, that impelling force comes from the outside, not from 
within, which is undoubtedly why critics have always been ambivalent about it. 
The inexplicable logic of the story’s development compels us to search beyond the 
confines of the situation for an answer. The impossibility of deciding why the 
events are taking place calls into question and literally falsifies our standard means 
of apprehending them. ZiZek’s interpretive strategy is exemplary in this regard. In 
order to make sense of the film he instructs us to first of all imagine it as a film 
without birds. But this only serves to underscore their importance because without 
them the film becomes, as Zizek says, a boring family drama (Zizek, 1991b: 104- 
105). Hitchcock’s means of injecting the problematic into this most thematic of 
scenarios is far too contrived to be satisfactory, but that doesn’t alter its 
significance. Raymond Bellour’s shot-by-shot analysis is in this sense a heroic 
failure inasmuch as it attempts to establish a chronicle of events for a narrative that 
destroys the possibility of the chronicle itself. The least one must say about The 
Birds is that one cannot say this x led to that y; each shot, each scene, each event, 
is rather piled one on top of the other, x and x and x and so on. 

For Zizek, the basic problem with The Birds, which is also what makes it so 
interesting, is that the birds get in the way of us seeing the humdrum oedipal drama 
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being played out between Mitch Brenner, his mother Lydia Brenner, and socialite 
Melanie Daniels. What is so interesting about the way the birds function in this 
film is the fact that without ever pushing the oedipal drama into the background, 
they nevertheless obscure it from view: in effect, it gets lost in the foreground, in 
the tumult of the attacking birds. But if we perform the mental experiment Zizek 
suggests and erase the birds from view, it instantly becomes clear that in reality 
The Birds is just another one of those tedious North American melodramas about a 
guy who can’t relate to women because he has never properly worked through all 
his issues with his mother (as Woody Allen puts it, “if it’s not one thing, it’s your 
mother”) (Zizek, 1991b: 105). And who for the want of a proper father figure just 
can’t seem to get his act together enough to form.a proper relationship with a 
woman—remember, in the Lacanian universe, “the deficient paternal ego-ideal 
makes the law [of the Father] ‘regress’ toward a ferocious maternal superego, 
affecting sexual enjoyment” (Zizek, 1991b: 99). When we permit ourselves to see 
the birds again, what we have to do is see them as an “embodiment in the real” of 
this “unresolved tension” in the “intersubjective relations” between Mitch and his 
mother, Mitch and women in general (Melanie Daniels and Annie Hayworth), as 
well as Mitch’s mother and Mitch’s girlfriends (Zizek, 1991b: 99). 

Zizek says the decisive thing, if we are to properly understand the figure of the 
birds, is to perceive the connection between the disturbing maternal superego 
issuing from Mitch’s mother and the birds without.at the same time seizing on it. 
The birds do not symbolise the maternal superego, they embody it. As such, they 
are functionally equivalent to the plague that besets Thebes in the wake of 
Oedipus’s indiscretions with his mother, they incarnate the disorder that has 
irrupted in the heart of the familial structure: when the paternal function is 
suspended a wicked maternal superego reigns in its place. The trouble is, though, 
the diegesis of the film is so shaped by the action of the birds that their looming 
presence completely overshadows this domestic scene and effectively drains it of 
significance. Worse still, in those terrifying moments when the birds are actually 
attacking, we tend to forget about the family drama altogether! But not the 
psychoanalyst who, with the patience and guile of the sphinx, simply awaits the 
moment of its return. Sure enough, return it does, right at the end of the film. That 
this was after all just another (boring?) oedipal melodrama is confirmed in ZiZek’s 
view by that enigmatic sequence in the last minutes of the movie wherein Mitch’s 
mother smiles benignly at Melanie and the two seem to embrace in the car. Zizek 
interprets this as Mitch’s mother accepting Melanie, thus abandoning her superego 
role. This explains why the birds stop, their role is finished (Zizek, 1991b: 106). 

What it doesn’t explain, however, is what exactly brought about this so-called 
acceptance, a lack that in my view is well-nigh fatal given that this whole reading 
hinges on it. Even if it is simply your standard American melodrama about a 
mother, her boy and the girl he brought home, one still wants to see how the 
reversal of the initial hostility is effectuated and this is precisely what Zizek does 
not show. If it is simply the trial of shared adversity that brings them together, an 
element The Birds has in common with any number of Sci-Fi thrillers and 
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Westerns of the period—from Invasion of the Body Snatchers to Fort Apache— 
then there is no structural reason why the birds should be connected to the mother 
at all. They might just as well stand for Communism, as both aliens and Indians 
have, a reading that is not at all implausible given the film was released in 1963 
when the Cuban Crisis was still fresh in everyone’s memory and the spectre of 
Vietnam was already looming menacingly on the horizon—the flocking together of 
the different species, the supposed moment of true terror in the film, would then be 
nothing less than a figuration of the so-called “domino theory”. In which event, the 
reason the birds stop at the end is because they have won, the haunting final image 
resembling nothing so much as those famous dark photographs of Soviet soldiers 
hoisting the hammer and sickle flag over the burnt-out shell of the Reichstag at the 
end of World War II. 

If we look at that last scene in this way, then we start to think that perhaps by 
acceptance Zizek really meant annihilation. Now that would mean the superego 
role was in abeyance, not over and done with, a point that would upset Zizek’s 
serial reading of Hitchcock (in which The Birds functions as the logical 
culmination of the so-called Hitchcock matrix), but not fatally because it could be 
accommodated in a precisely Deleuzian fashion by arguing that the matrix 
necessarily implies the coextension of all outcomes as so many of its modalities. 
Yet even if one did interpret this scene in this way, and certainly it functions in this 
way for me, there is still nothing in the narrative to compel us towards the reading 
Zizek suggests, namely that the birds embody a deranged maternal superego. The 
fact that he invokes a transformation in Lydia, which is a narrative event, prevents 
us from reading him as claiming that what Hitchcock does is create something like 
a dramatic figuration—a rendering visible, as Deleuze would put it—of the 
deranged maternal superego invisibly at play in the standard North American 
melodrama; this is the reading that sees The Birds as a filmic adaptation of 
Munch’s Silent Scream. But since Zizek adopts a narratological framework to 
support his argument, he must comply with its demands, which means if the 
essential question conceming The Birds is, as he rightly points out, “why do they 
attack?” then whatever answer one comes up with must connect the onset of the 
attack to some kind of a “crisis” or “trigger” in the inter-subjective relation 
between Lydia and Melanie. And this, it seems to me, is precisely what cannot be 
done. 

The reason Zizek cannot connect the onset of the attack to some kind of a 
“crisis” in the inter-subjective relation between Lydia and Melanie is structural: 
narratively speaking, the trigger lies elsewhere, a fact that can be gleaned readily 
enough from the very first shot of the movie. The birds are already gathering 
forebodingly over Union Square before Melanie has even met Mitch, indeed before 
either could have known they would meet, much less strike a chord. Now, maybe 
we could dismiss this as sheer prefiguration, since the birds haven’t actually 
attacked at this point, but it is still difficult to see how the finger could plausibly be 
pointed at Lydia because at the time of the first attack she is still unaware of 
Melanie’s existence. We can surmise from the conversation on first meeting that 
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Mitch hasn’t told his mother about Melanie before this, so if it is Lydia’s maternal 
superego rage embodied in the attacking birds there is no reason for it to be 
inflamed at the time of the first actual attack. If the attacks had started right after 
Lydia met Melanie and learned that her son was somehow interested in her, then it 
might be possible to read them as stemming from Lydia. Since that it is not the 
case, it takes an act of faith to see this connection. Zizek, of course, does not deal 
directly with what initiates the action; instead, good psychoanalyst that he is, he 
infers the “exciting cause” from what he takes to be the therapeutic moment that 
leads to the dissolution of the symptom: Lydia’s acceptance of Melanie. 

Here, though, one must take issue with ZiZek’s timing. In my view, this 
moment does not come at the end as Zizek says, with Lydia and Melanie huddling 
together in the back of Melanie’s roadster like shell-shocked blitz victims, but 
rather in the middle in that quite strange scene in Lydia’s bedroom when they find 
themselves alone together for the first time.* Lydia, who has just returned from the 
Fawcett farm shattered by the sight of her neighbour’s eyeless corpse, is lying in 
bed almost catatonic, traumatised not by grief, as might be expected, but rather 
self-pity. As we soon learn, she laments not the loss of a friend or neighbour, but 
her own weakness—“I wish I was stronger,” she says over and over. Because 
Mitch has been called away by the police to attend the Fawcett farm, Melanie 
offers to comfort Lydia in his place by taking her some tea. Now, it must be noted 
that when she first got back from the Fawcett farm and was running hysterically 
toward the house she was in fact greeted by Mitch and Melanie who just happened 
to.be loitering in the front yard at the time, but rather than collapse into her son’s 
arms as she initially seemed tempted to do she pushed him away. Given how 
clinging and possessive a mother we know her to be, this is at first surprising; but I 
imagine she drew the same inference from the way Melanie was dressed (a fur coat 
over a nightdress!) that we did, namely that her son had lately, that is, just this 
morning, consummated his relationship with her. This effectively doubles her 
trauma—not only can she not be properly comforted by a son still so manifestly 
post-coitally aglow, but it is all the evidence she needs that her worst fear has come 
true: she is going to lose Mitch. Perhaps it is this that pitches her into catatonia? 
The point not to be missed here, as ZiZek would say, is that far from being enraged, 
she is crushed, which is why she wishes she was stronger, so she could cope better 
with being on her own. 

It is this weary resignation that she is going to be abandoned that is in my view 
decisive. Not merely because it demonstrates that Lydia was incapable of rage at 
this point, but because it provides the grounds for a reconciliation between Melanie 
and Lydia. Melanie bringing her tea is a kind of peace offering, but more 
importantly it is an expression of solidarity—it is clear to them both that they are 
equally subject to Mitch’s whims and just as he may abandon his mother, so he 
may leave her.° In this respect, it is a mistake to think Mitch abandoned Annie 
Hayworth for his mother, or because of his mother, rather one must say he lacked 
the depth of commitment needed to withstand the pressures daily life places on any 
relationship. That he is something of a cad is made perfectly clear in the scene 
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outside the Brenner house after Melanie’s first visit there for dinner. Mitch makes 
it plain to Melanie that his attraction to her is not motivated by anything so grand 
or noble as love, by telling her that his sole reason for wanting to see her again is 
that it “might be fun’. In other words, his interest in her is sparked by the very 
same stories of licentiousness that concerned his mother, that seem to make her the 
kind of girl a mother wouldn’t approve of. That she drives away rather angrily at 
this point tells us a lot about Melanie’s character—she may appear to be a dizzy 
socialite type, the kind who one precisely has fun with, but this isn’t what she’s 
looking for right now. Yet her prankster behaviour would seem to suggest 
otherwise, which leads to us wonder why she uses practical jokes as her way of 
communicating with people when in fact she wants them to take her seriously? 

My point is that in the bedroom scene between Melanie and Lydia, Melanie 
forges a relationship with Lydia that is independent of Mitch and, more 
importantly, independent of the mother-son relation. The pact is sealed by Melanie 
offering to retrieve Cathy from school. In Deleuzian terms, one might say it 
initiates a new series: it spawns a Melanie-Lydia-Cathy series that then runs 
parallel to the Melanie-Mitch-Lydia series, draining it of significance. But it is the 
inter-relationship between these two series that is the crucial thing to consider: in 
the first series, Melanie displaces Mitch from the familial triangle—big brother is 
given up for a big sister, a wayward son is given up for a girlfriend; in the second, 
perhaps even more interestingly, Melanie displaces Cathy—girlfriend displaces 
sister, friend displaces daughter. Here it is the potential equivalences that are 
striking: in the first series, a son can be replaced by a girlfriend; and in the second, 
a sister can be replaced by a girlfriend. In other words, the more we try to cling to a 
subject-centred reading, the more complicated things get. On Zizek’s reading, the 
birds should stop attacking once Lydia has accepted Melanie, but if I am right in 
saying that acceptance comes now, in the middle of the film, rather than at the end 
as ZiZek says, then obviously enough the birds do not cease attacking when Lydia 
has accepted Melanie; indeed, the violence escalates. Now, while this means that it 
is difficult to attribute the cause of the bird’s attack to Lydia’s maternal superego, 
even retroactively, that doesn’t mean the inter-subjective relation between them is 
completely irrelevant. On the contrary, Lydia’s acceptance of Melanie not only 
leads to a concord between them, it charges the whole familial dynamic with a new 
intensity. And it is this intensity that the birds render visible. 

So, while there is little to connect the menace of the birds to Lydia directly, 
there is a great deal to suggest that they should be connected to Melanie—from the 
beginning, they are literally a dark cloud over her head. As Jameson says, the birds 
are libidinalised from the outset, making it clear they can be read as “spilling out of 
Tippi Hedren’s psyche”.® He points to the pet shop scene as evidence of this, but I 
would argue the libidinalisation has already occurred before then, and indeed that it 
must have, if the pet shop scene is to be properly suspenseful. Here, though, one 
must take note of something Jameson says elsewhere about the credits sequence, 
for it seems to me the libidinalisation of the birds occurs then; that is, even before 
we see the gulls gathering ominously over Union Square. Speaking of films in the 
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postmodern era, which for him begins in the early 1970s, Jameson says the credits 
“have become an inconspicuous yet crucial space in which the desired perceptual 
habits of a viewer are” programmed in (Jameson, 1992a: 13). The credits sequence 
in The Birds is neither connected directly to the diegesis ‘itself (which includes 
prolepsis—e.g., the cymbal crash in The Man Who Knew Too Much), nor 
completely outside of the realm of the film as it is in the very early films where its 
role is purely functional. Rather it seems to operate in a manner that Deleuze and 
Guattari might describe as decoding because while there is no obvious allegorical 
reading to be made of it, it nevertheless prepares us for what follows by relating the 
birds to the humans in a very particular way. The juxtaposition of mindlessly 
fluttering birds with the flickering in and out of the names of the players suggests 
one of two things: either the self-destruction of the names gives rise to the birds, or 
the sheer presence of birds is enough to bring about the auto-destruction of the 
names. What one cannot say, however, is that the birds actively destroy the names, 
since it very clearly occurs spontaneously. Above all, it is this spontaneous self- 
destruction that leads me to reject Zizek’s linking of the birds to Lydia because it 
attaches them too strongly to a particular subject and introduces a causal link 
where there plainly isn’t one. On my reading, we are encouraged to see the birds 
not as libidinalised, for which an attachment to a subject is required, but as 
intensely libidinal in themselves, which means precisely detached from and 
therefore potentially destructive of a subject. Deleuze and Guattari’s term for this 
free-floating libido is “desire”. This is why I have described the credits as 
“decoding”: they destroy the grounds for a reterritorialisation on the familial series. 

Now, however, we have a different problem: if by definition desire cannot be 
attached to a particular subject then there is just as little reason to associate the 
birds with Melanie as Lydia. This is what makes narratology so important, it is 
narrative that renders the birds consistent if not with the actions of certain 
characters then with the composition of the film as a whole. According to Deleuze 
and Guattari, the intersection or convergence of heterogeneous elements is first of 
all problem of consistency—every artwork, they say, whether it is a film, sculpture, 
novel or rock opera, has a plane of consistency, where the sense of that film, 
sculpture, novel or rock opera is in fact to be found (Deleuze, 1994: 42; Deleuze 
and Guattari, 1987: 329). In their view, narrative is primarily a power of 
consistency: in effect, it is the text’s unconscious, or at least Deleuze and 
Guattari’s version of it. Sense and consistency are more or less the same thing. 
Both are properties of the event; as such, sense cannot be thought in terms of some 
pre-existing, always already there, dictionary-like meaning. It is rather a 
contemporaneous production—“where consciousness goes, there the unconscious 
shall be” (Deleuze and Guattari, 1987: 284).’ For Deleuze and Guattari, sense- 
making, as it might be better to say, is an ongoing process, but that doesn’t mean it 
is ineffable, like some wild and dark night when all cows are black: on the 
contrary, what might usefully be called its mode of production can always be 
precisely known. Deleuze and Guattari’s word for this knowable sense-making 
process is “abstract machine”. The abstract machine is not the same thing as the 
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unconscious, but as their play on Freud’s famous phrase makes clear enough, 
Deleuze and Guattari want it to be understood as taking the place of the 
unconscious. Its essential job, to put it plainly, is to hold things together. 

This, I would argue, is the basic problem at issue in The Birds—what holds it 
together? “If we ask the general question, ‘What holds things together?,’ the 
clearest, easiest answer seems to be provided by a formalising, linear, hierarchised, 
centralised arborescent model” (Deleuze and Guattari, 1987: 327). The very 
question, “why do the birds attack?” which is at the centre of practically every 
reading of The Birds, has precisely this problem at the forefront of its concerns. Its 
fundamental expectation, which I would argue it is the genius of this film to thwart 
to the very end, is that eventually the apparently senseless alteration in the 
behaviour of the birds will be made meaningful to us: we expect the narrative to 
resolve the enigma of their changed conduct either by tuming them into symbols or 
by providing some semi-rational motivation we’d previously overlooked in the 
form of a discovery. Almost as though he were baiting us, effectively defying us 
not to reterritorialise on the first thing offered, Hitchcock gives us both of these 
ways out, but in doing so make is it clear that to take the bait is to short-circuit the 
drama. This all takes place in the crucial diner scene just before and just after the 
first major attack on the township itself, which results in the petrol station going up 
in flames. Beforehand, the strange gathering of the birds and their apparently 
unnatural behaviour—discussed in much detail by the omithologist who just 
happens by the diner to buy a packet of cigarettes—is blamed on storms at sea, as 
though to say their behaviour really was natural after all, in a freakish kind of way. 
Afterwards, a hysterical woman accuses Melanie of bringing the birds with her, as 
though she were some kind of evil entity and the birds her minions. But neither is 
meant to prove very convincing, which is the difference between Hitchcock and, 
let’s say, Stephen King.® Unlike Hitchcock, who delights in making nothing (i.e., 
the proverbial MacGuffin) seem like something, King always provides an 
explanation—in The Shining inanimate objects like fire hoses turn nasty because 
the Overlook Hotel is possessed by evil, while in Maximum Overdrive they go 
haywire because of the presence of a spaceship in the outer atmosphere. Our 
expectation that the narrative will resolve the enigma of the birds’ behaviour isn’t 
satisfied, but that only tells us it has to be understood in a nonlinear, 
nonhierarchised, decentralised, rhizomatic fashion.” 

Finding the abstract machine is not a matter of discovering some strange new 
thing that has gotten itself lost amidst the dense clutter of the various complexes 
that constitute the psychopathology of everyday life; rather, it is a matter of 
pragmatics. In effect, it amounts to unlocking the perhaps unique logic by which 
the actions in the narrative are rendered consistent, for which task a new kind of 
hermeneutics is needed—one oriented by questions of function rather than 
meaning (interpretosis sets in when hermeneutics forgets itself and chases after the 
phantasm of meaning). ZiZek’s discussion of the work done by the dream itself 
(even before the dreamwork has begun) offers striking evidence of this. As he 
explains, what is truly revolutionary in Freud’s work is not so much the mechanism 
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he created for explaining how one kind of thought can wind up being represented 
by another, but the fact that he takes the sheer process of dreaming itself to be 
essential the functioning of the organism. Freud’s first question wasn’t what do 
dreams mean, but how do they work? In Deleuze and Guattari’s view, Freud 
betrays his own genius when he lets himself think the problem of function is at one 
with the problem of meaning and that solving the problem of the meaning of a 
dream will unlock its function. In this respect, their work is an even more 
assiduous retum to Freud than Lacan’s. They want to return Freud himself—and 
not merely wayward Freudians—to Freud’s original insights, the most important of 
Which is his uncanny perception that all neuroses including the one we call 
normalcy are pragmatic. 

A striking instance-of this need for a retum by Freud to Freud is to be found in 
Freud’s discussion of Schreber’s “end of the world” delusions. We tend to assume 
delusions are a pathological product, Freud says, but, he reasons, they are in fact an 
attempt at recovery. Despite his passion for Wagner, Schreber’s “end of the world” 
fantasy is not that “tragic” glorification of death Nietzsche rightly denounced, but 
rather the occasion for the imagining into being of a fresh new world, which even 
if it isn’t more splendid than the world destroyed it is at least a world he can live in 
(Freud, 1979: 209). Insofar as we focus exclusively on the pragmatic dimension of 
him creating a world in which he can live, I do not imagine Deleuze and Guattari 
would find much to disagree with. What they would take issue with, however, is 
the perception that it is a delusional formation, rather than a profound alteration in 
the real itself, or what Schreber himself calls a “profound internal change” in the 
world (Freud, 1979: 210). The problem is that for Freud delusions are merely 
passing episodes in the life of the mind, which if properly understood can be 
cleared away like so much fog or smoke, allowing everything to return to the way 
it was. The problem for Deleuze and Guattari is that this idea of a return to 
normalcy on which, it must be said, Freud’s entire therapeutic practice is staked, is 
premised by what they regard as an untenable conception of the unconscious. For 
them, there is no return: one can only go forward. 

This is. the profound implication of their slogan, “the unconscious is there 
where consciousness goes”—it means the unconscious, or rather its replacement, 
the abstract machine, is coextensive with consciousness: any change to 
consciousness is automatically a change to the unconscious. The unconscious is 
not, in other words, a reservoir of primitive memories of how things used to be that 
we can tap into, with the help of a therapist, of course, in order to get our lives 
back on track and return things to the way they used to be. So, what is the abstract 
machine? “The abstract machine crops up when you least expect it, at a chance 
juncture when you are falling asleep, or into a twilight state or hallucinating, or 
doing an amusing physics experiment...” (Deleuze and Guattari, 1987: 169).'° For 
instance, in Kafka’s novella, “Blumfeld, an Elderly Bachelor,” a man returns home 
from work in the evening to find “two small white celluloid balls with blue stripes 
jumping up and down side by side” on the floor (Kafka, 1992: 185). In such a 
situation, it is futile to ask what do the balls mean—even if that is the question 
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weighing heaviest on our minds—because their appearance receives neither of the 
two forms of motivation we are accustomed to in the face of fantastic occurrences: 
there is no mention of evil, the balls are not treated as in any way symbolic; nor is 
there any attempt at a rational explanation, the balls aren’t magnetic or isotopically 
unbalanced or anything like that. They are simply there, bouncing mindlessly. 
From the moment Blumfeld steps into his apartment, everything in his life is 
different and even if he could get rid of the infernal balls, and it is by no means 
certain he can, his life will not return to how it used to be. His life is cracked. 

Whatever could have happened for things to have turned out this way? 
Certainly Blumfeld’s loneliness, his tiredness unto death, his longing for a 
companion, his desire to own a little dog (in spite of his fastidiousness about 
cleanliness), are all important, but there is no clear reason why any of it should— 
much less could—be connected to the well-nigh miraculous appearance of two 
small white celluloid balls with blue stripes jumping up and down side by side on 
the floor. According to ZiZek’s way of seeing things, their appearance would 
amount to the intrusion of the real into symbolically organised reality, which 
subsequently leads to the breakdown of that reality. What Deleuze and Guattari 
would fundamentally disagree with in this reading, however, is its categorical 
separation of the real from reality. To their way of thinking, the real and reality are 
one and the same thing. At least, that’s how it is for schizophrenics, which is why 
psychoanalysis has not proven all that effective in either understanding or treating 
it.!' As Freud’s brave but misguided interpretation of Schreber’s memoirs 
illustrates, the only way psychoanalysis can deal with a schizophrenic reality is to 
treat it as a delusion-formation and impose a predetermined symbology. Using the 
oedipal-model, Schreber’s Gods, his psychiatrist, and his many other antagonists, 
are all turned into stand-ins for the father by Freud. Yet for Schreber himself, the 
Gods were no more representatives of his father than his psychiatrist was, the 
Order of Things was very clear on this. The point is, nothing in Schreber’s 
previous life directly explains how things function in his capacity as Margrave of 
Tuscany and Tasmania (Freud, 1979: 194). Like Blumfeld, his life is cracked—a 
new abstract machine is in operation. 

Very far from romanticising schizophrenia, as they are often accused of doing, 
what Deleuze and Guattari are really trying to do in their work is figure out how to 
deal with a situation in which the real has not merely intruded into the symbolic 
dimension of reality, but has cracked right through its defences and swallowed it 
up completely. Schizoanalysis begins where psychoanalysis leaves off, namely the 
point where reality collapses into the real—the crack. Taken from F. Scott 
Fitzgerald’s autobiographical account of his alcoholism and the decline of his 
powers, the crack is that moment when suddenly it becomes clear that even though 
nothing has actually happened, everything has changed. Nothing is how it used to 
be, yet the change itself went unfelt. Effectively, what the crack indicates is the 
advent of a new abstract machine, that is to say, a new power of consistency has 
suddenly been brought into play and it is the job of the schizoanalyst to figure out 
its inner logic. For this task, as I’ve said, we need a new kind of hermeneutics and 
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right in the middle of the much underrated chapter on the novella, that is exactly 
what we get. There Deleuze and Guattari make the following stipulation, which 
effectively defines their entire hermeneutic project: “Schizoanalysis does not 
pertain to elements or aggregates, nor to subjects, relations or structures. It pertains 
only to lineaments running through groups as well as individuals” (Deleuze and 
Guattari, 1987: 203). The lineaments at issue are drawn across the body without 
organs, which Deleuze and Guattari explicitly say is “the only practical object of 
schizoanalysis” (Deleuze and Guattari, 1987: 203). 

Schizoanalysis therefore involves a twofold task: first of all, find the body 
without organs; second, map the lines that cut across it like footprints on the desert, 
all the while being careful to observe the difference between them so as not to 
confuse Bedouin with goat, camel with jackal, and so on. All of which is easy 
enough to say, I know, but impossible to do if one does not know how to reliably 
tell the difference between, let’s say, a desert that is just a desert, and a desert that 
is a body without organs. The crucial thing to bear in mind, however, is that 
although the body without organs is fully real, it is not actual, indeed it is not even 
properly virtual inasmuch as it can never be reached. It is a limitrophe (as Deleuze 
and Guattari call it), namely the precise point at which a certain kind of thing, 
namely the abstract machine, suddenly changes in kind. In effect, to speak of the 
body without organs is to speak of an uncrossable boundary that one is 
nevertheless constantly hurtling towards. So why do Deleuze and Guattari call the 
body without organs an egg (Deleuze and Guattari, 1987: 164)? It isn’t because it 
looks like one; rather, it is because there are certain movements, certain levels of 
dynamism, that only an embryo can sustain (Deleuze, 1994: 118). Yet even to call 
it an egg is to objectify it and give it a form it doesn’t in fact have. The body 
without organs is not an egg, it is not even the elastic membrane encasing the 
embryo; it is, rather, the precise tensile strength of that membrane, the precisely 
calculable point at which it would tear if it were to be stretched further. That said, 
it is, however, the narratological implications of the chapter on the novella that we 
need to focus on for our purposes here, namely the elaboration of a schizoanalytic 
hermeneutics. 

Primarily, what Deleuze and Guattari conclude in this chapter is that there are 
only two kinds of narrative, the tale and the novella, and that they differ according 
to the question they pose: the first asks “what is going to happen?” while the 
second wonders “whatever could have happened?” (The novel is a sophisticated 
hybrid of the two that dwells in a perpetual living present.) “You will never know 
what just happened, or you will always know what is going to happen: these are the 
two-.reasons for the reader’s two bated breaths, in the novella and the tale, 
respectively, and they are the two ways in which the living present is divided at 
every instant” (Deleuze and Guattari, 1987: 193). The first form, the tale, doesn’t 
excite much interest from Deleuze and Guattari—it is too safe, nothing changes in 
the tale (its precise function is to defer the event for as long as possible). Since the 
tale is of little theoretical interest to Deleuze and Guattari, we won’t dwell on it 
here, except insofar as it sharpens our perception of the novella. Now the novella, 
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on the other hand, that excites a great deal of interest from Deleuze and Guattari 
because it highlights a crucial therapeutic problem—radical, but unfelt change. The 
situation of the novella, as they see it, is basically that of the schizophrenic in the 
full tumult of their illness: it dramatises a moment in which things can definitely be 
said to have changed, yet one can neither determine when or how it happened, or 
indeed what has happened. “It may even be that nothing has happened, but it is 
precisely that nothing that makes us say, Whatever could have happened to make 
me forget where I put my keys, or whether I mailed that letter, etc.?” (Deleuze and 
Guattari, 1987: 193). The point at which one starts asking this question one can 
safely say that a kind of “laying bare” (to use a Russian formalist notion) of the 
body without organs has been accomplished. 

But that is only the first step. Next we have to chart the lines zigzagging across 
the smooth surface of the body without organs so as to produce a diagram of the 
relative intensities populating it. It is in view of this later problem that one can say 
that Deleuze and Guattari’s formal analysis of the novella is as near as they ever 
come to providing us with a set of procedural notes for their technique because 
here we learn just how to analyse these lines. The premise of this analysis is as 
follows: “Not only is there a specificity of the novella, but there is also a specific 
way in which the novella treats a universal matter. For we made of lines. We are 
not only referring to lines of writing. Lines of writing conjugate with other lines, 
life lines, lines of luck or misfortune, lines productive of the variation of the line of 
writing itself, lines that are between the lines of writing. Perhaps the novella has its 
own way of giving rise to and combining these lines, which nonetheless belong to 
everyone and every genre” (Deleuze and Guattari, 1987: 194). As one can readily 
enough imagine, there are a great many different types of lines possible; indeed, if 
one were to consider them solely in terms of differences in degree, their number 
could doubtlessly be stretched to all the way to infinity. But, however uniquely 
interesting such a vast catalogue might prove, differences of this order are not at all 
useful for analytic purposes, rather, what one needs are differences in kind. 
Deleuze and Guattari’s formal analysis reveals three such different lines: the line of 
segmentarity, the line of molecularity and the line of flight. 

These lines will always have specific attributes that are purely contextual, but 
that shouldn’t prevent us from grasping their more fundamental cutting-edge 
features. As Deleuze and Guattari say, in analysis problems do not arise because 
one is being too abstract; on the contrary, trouble arises when one is not being 
abstract enough. In this respect, Deleuze and Guattari take an almost Bauhaus view 
of things, schizoanalysis insists on seeing the line in its starkest purity, which is to 
say, in purely functional terms. That said, let me endeavour to do exactly that. To 
start with, then, the line of segmentarity controls identity and functions according 
to a law of conjugality: “I am a man, you are a woman; you are a telegraphist, I am 
a grocer; you count words, I weigh things; our segments fit together, conjugate” 
(Deleuze and Guattari, 1987: 195). Connection, determination, or judgement, 
something is always about to happen on the line of segmentarity. In contrast, on the 
line of molecularity something has always already happened, but below the 
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threshold of perceptibility; it manifests itself in the form of barely perceptible 
fissures and flaws, “fine segmentations distributed in an entirely different way, 
unfindable particles of an anonymous matter, tiny cracks and postures operating by 
different agencies even in the unconscious, secret lines of disorientation” and so 
forth (Deleuze and Guattari, 1987: 196). The segments no longer seem to fit 
together, or properly differ from each other. Now, instead of sharply defined 
particles snapping together in a logical sequence, one has black holes that threaten 
oblivion. The line of flight affords some relief, but at the cost of a complete 
transformation: “Nothing can happen, or can have happened, any longer” (Deleuze 
and Guattari, 1987: 199). These three lines are not distinct phases, they are 
coextensive. 

At first glance The Birds seems to be a tale, rather than a novella, that is to say, 
a matter exclusively of the order of “what is going to happen?”—from that first 
moment when the carefully coiffed Melanie saunters into view, we are literally 
spellbound waiting for something to happen to her, to that woman, the one who is 
wolf-whistled at and doesn’t seem to mind. Yet her sexy insouciance is also 
tellingly contrasted by a sombre shadow of gulls hanging over her head like her 
own private black hole, making it all too evident that something has already 
happened, although we don’t know what. So even before the idea that The Birds is 
a tale can properly be formed, we are already uncertain about it thanks to the 
darkly looming seabirds; this uncertainty soon turns to certainty in the pet shop 
scene when Melanie somewhat unexpectedly and not a little scandalously responds 
to an apparent stranger—Mitch—inquiring after a pair of love birds for his sister’s 
birthday by pretending to be a sales assistant herself. From this moment on, our 
attention is shifted with increasing urgency toward the other question—‘“whatever 
could have happened for her to be behaving like this?” It may look as if something 
has passed between Mitch and Melanie, but to assume they have fallen in love is to 
take a too obvious bait and succumb to the ready reterritorialisation of romance. 
But this isn’t a romance, or if it is, it has a peculiar twist, a sting in the tail that, as 
Deleuze and Guattari put it in their book on Kafka, carries us head over heels and 
away. It might all begin rosily enough—boy definitely meets girl, they maybe even 
fall in love, but they don’t live happily ever after: she winds up catatonic and he 
skips town in a hurry. a 

Already, in this first scene, all three lines have materialised. The first to appear, 
dauntingly enough, is the line of flight, or line of abolition, as it is also known, in 
the credits sequence—birds juxtaposed with dissolving names.'? The next to 
appear, is the line of molecularity—the dark cloud of gulls overhead, the black 
hole that threatens to consume Melanie. And lastly, the line of segmentarity—that 
wolf-whistle pigeon-holes Melanie as effectively as any name could. Anyone can 
see she is frivolous, spoilt, and obviously used to getting her own way and yet we 
sense a certain sadness too. Tippi Hedren’s acting has been much criticised, but her 
brittle posture is perfectly done. Fragile and precious, but always too stiff, she is 
like a porcelain figurine seesawing on a knife’s edge. We fully expect her to crash 
and shatter at every instant, but cannot help marvelling at the fact that she manages 
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to hold it together for so long. This, it seems to me, is precisely Melanie’s 
situation. Why else does she respond to Mitch the way she does? She seizes his 
misrecognition of her as shop assistant as an opportunity to escape, to be otherwise 
for a while. For a minute, there, she can believe she has fooled the system of 
segmentarity that ceaselessly positions her as that woman, that Melanie Daniels, 
that favourite of the gossip columns and society pages. When Mitch reveals that it 
was precisely because he knew her to be that Melanie Daniels that he decided to 
make fun of her, she is not merely humiliated, she is set adrift. 

He sees her as a prankster and responds in kind—in other words, she is not 
even that woman anymore, she is just some irresponsible socialite who thinks she 
can get away with any kind of thoughtless behaviour. In that instant, then, her old 
identity is destroyed: she asks herself whatever happened to me such that I am 
reduced to this? Being a prankster is like a black hole, but one that she thinks she 
can get out of only by correcting Mitch’s perception of her which, tellingly 
enough, she intends achieving via another prank. Her compulsiveness is that of the 
alcoholic or drug addict—she seeks that one last prank (last drink, last hit) that will 
bring an end to the remorseless need that gnaws away at her insides (Deleuze and 
Guattari, 1987: 437-438). This is the line of flight that opens up: if she can do this 
one last prank, then she’ll be like everybody else, then she’ll be imperceptible. This 
is why she so impetuously pursues Mitch to Bodega Bay (when she could simply 
have arranged to have the birds delivered as she did with her aunt’s Mynah); her 
drive there is like Hamlet’s joumey to England, something in her changes in the 
course of the voyage (Deleuze, 1994: 89). She left San Francisco a fully-formed, 
socialite but somehow arrived in Bodega Bay a fledgling of indeterminate 
species—perhaps a wife, maybe a sister, could be a friend, who knows? As Robin 
Wood points out, much of the scenery for the drive down the coast road is done as 
an “ugly back-projection,” even though it could obviously have been done on 
location (Wood, 1989: 155). This is further confirmed by the eerie soundtrack 
which eschews almost all natural sounds—the bird’s cries are produced by a 
synthesiser and there is a great deal of voice-off used (Smith, 2000: 126). This 
irreality, by which I mean more real than reality itself, or better yet, the collapsing 
of reality into the real, explains what to me is one of the most curious moments in 
the whole film: her switching of the cards at the Brenner house. Why does she 
decide not to revenge herself on Mitch? 

When she arrives in Bodega Bay, her mind is already made up: she isn’t going 
to aim her gag at Mitch directly. Instead she is going to approach him sideways, 
via his sister. She doesn’t abandon the form of the prank, yet she empties it of its 
content: while she still delivers the birds stealthily, so as to preserve the voyeuristic 
thrill she gets from watching a good prank come off, she does so in a way that will 
produce an authentic thrill in the recipient (they are the birds she wants, and they 
are specifically for her). She does not empty the gag of its content completely, she 
retains its fetishistic element, namely the birds. Bear in mind that her whole reason 
for being in the pet store where she met Mitch was, as we learn later, to buy a 
Mynah bird for an Aunt who is just too proper for Melanie’s taste. So, at the 
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moment of truth, as it were, a gesture of malicious fun is impulsively converted 
into a vehicle for initiating friendship, if not with Mitch then perhaps with Cathy. It 
is a mistake, I think, to assume that Mitch himself is the only object of her concern. 
Now, what is particularly noteworthy about this scene, of course, is the fact that it 
is right after this that the first bird attacks. Melanie is dive-bombed by a gull, 
metres from the jetty on the return leg of her jaunt across the bay. Why do the birds 
wait until then to attack? This, it seems to me, is the key question we must ask 
because, truth be told, we always knew they would attack (we always knew what 
was going to happen); what we didn’t know is what would set them off (that is, the 
something that has always already happened); now we know: the trigger is the card 
switch, it is the one element in this scenario we could not have anticipated. They 
attack because while Melanie has changed, the transition has not been without its 
costs. 

It is as though she can’t quite shake the habit of being the Melanie of old. Her 
first encounter with Mitch in Bodega Bay is begun with a lie, from which she 
moves to half-lies and then finally to something approximating the truth. Likewise, 
she is never exactly straight with Annie Hayworth. Why can’t she tell the truth? 
Perhaps it is because she doesn’t know what it is. She drives to Bodega Bay with 
no intention of doing anything more than dropping off a couple of birds and 
scooting right back to the city, yet she winds up spending the night. This brings us 
to the second rather curious element: why do the birds attack in waves? It is 
because Melanie’s line of deterritorialisation, as the line of molecularity is also 
known, is unstable: on the one hand, she seems to long for a retum to the security 
of segmentarity, which is why she cannot help lying about her identity and her 
motives; and on the other hand, one can detect a certain driving towards oblivion in 
her actions. Nowhere is this clearer than in the devastating final scene. Why does 
Melanie go upstairs? It is surely to find a way out, a line of flight, yet what she 
finds there is nothing other than a black hole—an enormous gaping hole in the 
ceiling through which the birds rush inwards and attack her.’? Here one must resist 
the temptation to read this scene as nihilistic, as a desire for annihilation as Wood 
puts it (Wood, 1989: 171). In Deleuze and Guattari’s view, there is nothing 
stupider than the death drive (we do not desire death; it desires us) (Deleuze and 
Guattari, 1983: 329). It is more accurate, I believe, to view this scene as Melanie’s 
crushing realisation that she cannot live up to the demands of the new character she 
has fashioned for herself. In this regard, it is perhaps Cathy’s response that is the 
most poignant: she turns away, she cannot watch as Melanie sinks into oblivion. 
As a girl she knows all too well the price exacted by the demand to become- 
woman. She knows what it costs to hold it together. 
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Notes 


A version of this paper was presented at the Tate Modem, September, 2001, and 
subsequently published in Strategies (vol 15:1, pp. 105-18). I would like to thank the 
organisers of that event, particularly Barbara Kennedy. 


' For this reason, those commentators who make Deleuze’s alleged anti-Hegelianism their 
starting point do him no favours. My own position is that we need a more balanced view of 
Deleuze’s engagement with Hegel if we are not to continue this misleading hypostatisation 
of Hegel as the ‘absent cause’ of Deleuzism. Yes, he was against Hegel, but that doesn’t 
define his thought; he didn’t ignore Hegel, he just didn’t place him at the centre of his 
thinking. 

2 For a more detailed examination of this example see (Buchanan, 2000). 

3 The first art design sketches Robert Boyle put together for Hitchcock were in fact based 
on Munch’s painting (Paglia, 1998: 18). 

* “Du Maurier’s ‘The Birds’ may have been suggested by the German air strikes that raked 
southem England during World War II ... Hitchcock picked up the war analogy: of his 
heroine in The Birds becoming stronger through adversity...” (Paglia, 1998: 9). 

5 Paglia reads this scene as evidence that the battle between Melanie and Lydia is over, 
victory going to Melanie who by making tea shows herself to be the lady of the house. The 
trouble with this reading is that it doesn’t support Paglia’s later claim that it is ultimately 
Lydia who is victorious because it doesn’t explain Lydia’s recovery from her spell of 
catatonia, nor what it is exactly that Lydia does to pitch Melanie toward her end (Paglia, 
1998: 44, 86). By contrast, Robin Wood says this scene is reminiscent of Mrs Moore’s 
experience in the Marabar Caves in E. M. Forster’s A Passage to India (Wood, 1989: 164). 

6 He goes on to suggest that this indicates a narrative of the “taming of the shrew” type, 
which although interesting isn’t persuasive because while Melanie is certainly shrewish in 
her own jet-set way, Mitch is no Petruchio—he merely wants Melanie because it might be 
fun, not to prove his superior masculinity (Jameson, 1992b: 48). See also Paglia (Paglia, 
1998: 26). 

7 By deliberately paraphrasing Freud’s famous sentence: “Wo Es war, soll Ich werden” 
(which as Lacan points out is inexactly, but not wrongly, rendered in English as “Where id 
was, there ego shall be” —Lacan’s own rendering is: “There where it was, it is my duty that 
I should come to being”), Deleuze and Guattari make it clear schizoanalysis is not to be 
construed as a radical alternative to psychoanalysis, one which operates in an entirely 
different domain. See Lacan (Lacan, 1977: 128-129). 

8 Indeed, it is precisely in the nature of the Hitchcock formula to keep this mysterious. See 
Paglia (Paglia, 1998: 9). 

® Another way of stating the difference between King and Hitchcock is that in Hitchcock, as 
Deleuze himself says, the relations are external to their terms, which means the nature of the 
relations is not to be found in the nature of the terms, whereas in King the opposite is always 
true. No matter how dark and seemingly otherworldly the relations between terms are in 
King, they always find their rationale within the terms themselves. In The Shining, the evil 
presence in the Overlook Hotel resonates with the evil in Jack. 

° Blumfeld is Deleuze and Guattari’s own example. 

In his own defence, Freud explains that the severity of the illness means that most 
schizophrenics require institutionalisation, therefore he doesn’t often get to treat them. In 
other words, schizophrenia is properly speaking outside the realm of what psychoanalysis 
was created to deal with (Freud, 1979: 138). 
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"2 Paglia makes the interesting, though not all that convincing, claim that the credits 
sequence for The Birds is continuous with the closing scene of Hitchcock’s previous film, 
Psycho (Paglia, 1998: 19). 

3 In respect to this scene, it must be noted that Paglia’s Patty Hearst hypothesis is especially 
implausible (Paglia, 1998: 83). 


Part 3 


Ideology 


Chapter 5 


. What If God Was One of 
Us—Zizek’s Ontology 


Robert Paul Resch 


I offer here a critical engagement with Slavoj ZiZek’s concept of the subject and an 
argument that his attempts to support it are obscurantist and incoherent. Far from 
developing a Lacanian dialectical materialism, as he frequently claims, Zidek 
empties Lacan’s theory of its material content and its rational credibility in order to 
identify it with a radical voluntarism, an extreme relativism, and with idealist 
notions of the subject as Cartesian cogito and Kantian self-consciousness.' In the 
course of defending this conception of the subject Zizek willfully confuses 
distinctions between subjective and objective perspectives, between natural, social, 
and existential facts, and between philosophical and psychoanalytic categories. The 
final result is less a theory than an Escher-like representation of a theory, a 
representation that is best understood by exposing the devices by which it seduces 
us into accepting the absurd as logical and the impossible as actual. I will call this 
seduction the Zizek Effect. 


3 


Toward A Realist Theory. of the Lacanian Subject 


In order to provide a background against which the Zizek Effect will stand out 
clearly, it is perhaps useful to outline a few basic principles and distinctions 
necessary for a coherent, realist theory of the Lacanian subject. Let us start by 
stating the obvious: the mind is the brain; the human brain is the physiological 
embodiment of the Real, Imaginary, and Symbolic registers. Much theoretical 
silliness could be avoided simply by reminding ourselves that memory, desire, 
drive, identification, and jouissance are all properties of an almost 
incomprehensible number of neurons and synapses, interconnected in networks 
acting in parallel within a hierarchy of pattern recognition and feedback loops, all 
combined into the astoundingly complex system that is consciousness, that is the 
human subject.’ As schematised by the famous L- and R- Diagrams, the Lacanian 
subject is the simultaneous functioning of Real, Symbolic, and Imaginary 
registers—that is to say, the Lacanian subject is a structured whole (the RSI) 
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consisting of three “systems” acting simultaneously, but with unequal force and 
with conflicts of uneven development. Neither the Real, the Imaginary, nor the 
Symbolic subsystems, taken individually, may be thought of as a subject, even less 
as the “true” subject, or the Lacanian subject. 

The Lacanian subject is an organic thinking machine on which there are two, 
and only two, possible perspectives: either one is the thinking machine (a 
subjective perspective) or one is observing the thinking machine (an objective 
perspective). There is no possibility of combining these perspectives or of 
dissolving the boundary that separates them; there is nothing “in-between” them 
and no possibility of constructing a bridge connecting them. From the perspective 
of being the subject—that is from the phenomenological, introspective perspective 
of self-consciousness—I experience myself as a free being who must choose the 
course of my future acts. However, from the perspective of observing the subject— 
that is from the indirect and external perspective of scientific knowledge of the 
subject—I know that I am absolutely determined, that nothing I do is arbitrary or 
ontologically undecidable. 

Another basic set of distinctions necessary to a coherent, realist theory of the 
Lacanian subject pertains to the differences between brute facts, social facts, and 
existential facts.? Brute facts are both ontologically and epistemologically 
objective. “George W. Bush exists” is a natural fact in the sense that George W. 
Bush is a human being who exists independently of my consciousness and our 
social conventions. Social facts are ontologically subjective and epistemologically 
objective. “George W. Bush is President of the United States” is a social fact in the 
sense that George W. Bush is President by social convention and yet independently 
of my particular values or beliefs. Existential facts are also ontologically subjective 
and epistemologically objective. “I dislike George W. Bush” is an existential fact 
in the sense that the fact of dislike depends upon its being felt by me. Existential 
facts are ontologically subjective because my feeling of dislike depends upon the 
existence of my consciousness, yet they are epistemologically objective because 
my feeling of dislike exists independently of what you or anybody else thinks and 
of whatever social conventions we share. 

The essential point is that while social and existential facts depend upon natural 
facts as their conditions of existence, they actually do exist, and furthermore, that 
they possess a certain relative autonomy with respect to their conditions of 
existence. Thus, for example, existential facts are strictly dependent on the 
existence of physical, chemical, biological, and psychological structures, and they 
are strictly determined by the laws of physics, chemistry, biology, and psychology, 
yet they are also features of a distinct order of being, subjectivity, that possesses 
emergent structures, properties, and powers that simply do not exist at the levels of 
its non-subjective conditions of existence. Of course, the fact that I have fantasies 
does not mean that they are true in the sense that others share them or agree that 
they are true. It means merely that my fantasies exist and that they have material 
conditions of existence. 
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The existence of the human subject, of human consciousness, and of human 
fantasies creates paradoxes. Because the human brain (the Lacanian RSJ) is the 
embodiment of the subject, it is impossible for this brain (RSI) to grasp its own act 
of cognition and achieve full self-presence or self-consciousness. Let us call this 
limitation of the human subject’s self-consciousness the philosophical paradox. It 
is also the case that, for Lacanian theory, the subject (RSI) is denied conscious 
knowledge of the Real, of those traumatic object relations and affects forbidden by 
the Law and repressed during the child’s separation and socialisation. The Real 
jouissance associated with lost part objects and with the lost (maternal) Thing 
continues to exert unconscious force on conscious meaning, but the fact of 
repression means that the subject cannot consciously grasp it or represent it in 
images or words. Let us call this limitation of the subject’s self-consciousness the 
psychoanalytic paradox. 

What is not to be missed here is the fact that the philosophical and 
psychoanalytic paradoxes are not identical. In the case of the philosophical 
paradox, the subject is denied what it can never experience directly, while in the 
case of the psychoanalytic paradox, the subject is denied what it did directly 
experience at one time. There is nothing traumatic in the epistemological paradox, 
while the psychoanalytic paradox is traumatic in its very essence. The 
philosophical paradox operates at the level of the conscious subject (RSI) and has 
nothing whatsoever to do with the specificity of the Real, Symbolic, or Imaginary. 
By contrast, the psychoanalytic paradox operates beneath the level of the conscious 
subject, at the intrasubjective level of the specificity of the Real, Symbolic, and 
Imaginary networks, at the level of Real jouissance and Imaginary and Symbolic 
identifications. 


Creating the Zizek Effect in Social Theory 


Why do Zizek’s writings strike us as so original and profound, yet so elusive and 
so maddeningly resistant to critical analysis? The answer, baldly put, is that the 
Zizek Effect results from the violation of one or more of the basic principles and 
distinctions necessary to a coherent, realistic theory of the Lacanian Subject. The 
carefully constructed appearance of rationality and intellectual rigor is an illusion 
created by Zizek on the basis of irrationality and obscurantism. 

For a representative example let us consider ZiZek’s essay “Cyberspace: or the 
Unbearable Closure of Being,” where he asks us to compare an individual 
suffering from multiple personality disorder (MPD) with several individuals 
participating in a computerised virtual] reality environment, a multiple user domain 
(MUD) (Zizek, 1997c: 127-167). According to Zizek this is a comparison “of 
many persons inside a single body [MPD],” and “‘many persons outside a single 
body [MUD)” (Zizek, 1997c: 140). Furthermore, in making the comparison he 
insists that we refuse the opposition of “‘normal” and “pathological,” since it is “the 
subject suffering from MPD who is rather too firmly anchored in true reality,” not 
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the subjects engaged in MUD (Zizek, 1997c: 141). “It is therefore crucial,” says 
Zizek, “to introduce here the distinction between the ‘Self’ (person) and the 
subject” (Zizek, 1997c: 141). The subject is not “a multiplicity of selves” 
(imaginary identifications or social interpellations); it is rather a “void” with regard 
to its “contents,” an emptiness that the multiplicity of selves attempts to fill (Zizek, 
1997c: 141). 

According to Zizek, the point of the comparison of MPD and MUD is to reveal 
how cyberspace “radicalises the gap” between subject and self, the gap that is 
“constitutive of the symbolic order” (Zizek, 1997c: 143). In other words, Zizek 
posits the equivalence of two relationships: on the one hand, the relationship 
between a human subject participating in a MUD and the computer software 
controlling the MUD, and on the other hand, the relationship between the Real and 
the Symbolic registers within a human subject. Given this equivalence, Zizek 
argues that “(symbolic) reality always-already is ‘virtual’; that .. . every access to 
(social) reality has to be supported by an implicit fantasmatic hypertext” (Zizek, 
1997c: 143). Because the symbolic order is merely virtual and because the subject 
is a void with respect to its symbolic contents, Zizek insists that “a madman is not 
only a man who thinks he is a rooster, but a man who thinks he is, directly, a 
man—that is to say, this material body he feels directly as his own” (Zizek, 1997c: 
143). 

Unsurprisingly our first response to Zizek’s analysis is admiration for its 
startling parallels and for the uncanny feeling of estrangement and insight they 
provoke in us. The Zizek Effect is, after all, a social-theoretical variation on what 
Surrealists like to call the “marvelous,” the proverbial encounter of a sewing 
machine and an umbrella on an operating table. Zizek cleverly plays upon a 
confusion of subjective and objective perspectives on the question of truth in order 
to enlist Lacan on the side of irrationalism. He sets up an equivalence between 
“reality” (actually existing facts that we all agree are true) and the Lacanian “‘Real” 
(fantasies that are existential facts in the sense that I actually have them, but not 
necessarily true in the sense that you share or agree with them). From a legitimate 
Lacanian assertion of the internal or intrasubjective truth of the Real, Zizek 
maneuvers us into accepting the Real as an external or intersubjective truth. 
Without explicitly stating what he is doing, he subtly shifts from a realist and 
rationalist chain of equivalences (MUD player = reality = normal = Symbolic = 
social facts = true) to a fantasmatic and irrationalist chain (MPD victim = reality = 
pathological = Real = existential fact = true). Without really understanding how, 
we have taken the side of irrationalism, somehow accepted the notion that rational 
knowledge has nothing to do with reality. 

We have also become solipsists, accepting the Lacanian Real not only as a 
subject in its own right, but as the only “true” subject. By glibly confusing 
existential facts (a man who believes he is a rooster), social facts (a king who 
believes he is a king), and natural facts (a man who thinks he is a man), Zizek 
collapses the domains of social and natural facts into the domain of existential facts 
in such a way that only existential facts exist. The symbolic order of society (the 
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Law of desire) and the symbolic identifications of the subject are reduced to 
illusions indistinguishable from the delusions of a psychotic or the fictional 
identities created in cyberspace by players in a MUD. In a world where a man who 
thinks he is a man is as mad as a man who thinks he is a rooster, the very 
distinction between madness and sanity has been obliterated. If only existential 
facts exist, then not only are social facts epistemologically subjective, but natural 
facts as well. In a world without epistemological objectivity, fantasy is fact and 
science is ideology; the content of belief does not matter, only the “authenticity” of 
the believer’s faith. But in such a world, what exactly does a Lacanian social 
theorist believe in? Why is it that, unlike the person suffering from MPD, no MUD 
player ever confuses his actual and virtual selves? How is it that ZiZek himself 
never gets confused about the way things actually are? 

The Zizek Effect operates in such a way as to avoid answering just such 
questions. In their place Zizek introduces a fantasmatic faith in a “transcendental” 
Subject somehow beyond the empty subject, a product of the subject that is merely 
a void with respect to its contents, a product that is somehow more true, more 
necessary, more real than its creator. Here Zizek turns from a Lacanian theory of 
the subject toward a Lacanian mysticism of the subject, from a subject about which 
something can be known to a sublime Subject that can never be an object of any 
knowledge. This sublime Subject is created by emptying the psychoanalytic 
paradox of repression of both its form (the structured whole of the Real, Symbolic, 
and Imaginary) and its content (the actual history of the subject, its object relations, 
social identifications, and its lost jouissance). Thus eviscerated, the psychoanalytic 
paradox is indistinguishable from the philosophical paradox, the materialist subject 
of the unconscious indistinguishable from the conscious subject who, unable to 
grasp its own conditions of existence, posits itself as omnipotent and eternal. In 
place of a Lacanian theory of the subject whereby I might work through the fantasy 
that I was always already there as an independent, autonomous, unified subject, 
and thereby achieve knowledge of myself and my history (I was this infant with 
these parents in this society; I am this structural unity of the Real, Imaginary, and 
Symbolic registers), ZiZek substitutes a Lacanian fantasy of narcissistic 
omnipotence, of an absolute Freedom whose philosophical form is Idealism. 


Running on Empty: From Materialism to Idealism 


In “The Cartesian Subject versus the Cartesian Theater,” Zizek discusses the work 
of neurophilosopher Daniel Dennett and develops his own notion of the Cartesian 
cogito as “the most elemental structure of the unconscious” (Zizek, 1998a: 247- 
274). Zizek accepts Dennett’s critique of the notion of a “Cartesian Theater” (that 
there is an inner stage upon which all our memories are observed by consciousness 
as its unified narrative). However, ZiZek contends, while Dennett demonstrates 
such narrativity to be a construction, the effect of discontinuous brain processes, he 
cannot explain why it is that we have the form of narrativity in the first place. In 
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other words, Dennett cannot account for the passage from nature to culture. For his 
part, Zizek insists that the transition from nature (discontinuous brain processes) to 
culture (narrativity of a subject) cannot be explained as a continuous evolutionary 
progression. Instead, there must be a radical break, an intervention by something 
“in-between” the natural and symbolic orders, something “which is neither nature 
nor culture” (Zizek, 1998a: 256). This “something in-between” is the Cartesian 
cogito (and its philosophical stepchild, the Kantian self-consciousness) which, 
according to ZiZek, Dennett mistakenly rejects along with the Cartesian theater.’ 

Zizek describes the passage from nature to culture both as an act of will, the 
self-creation of the subject—Schelling’s notion of a primordial “contraction” of the 
self and Hegel’s idea of a primal withdrawal from our “animal soul” (ZizZek, 1998a: 
258) are his points of reference—with which Zizek identifies the Lacanian process 
of child development from the Real through the Imaginary and Symbolic stages. 
Zizek claims the necessity of a “vanishing mediator” existing “in-between” nature 
and culture, but in explaining what he means by this notion, he simply collapses 
what actually happens—the development of a concrete infant from object relations 
to social subjectivity—into the fantasy of an adult social subject who posits himself 
as always already there, as “I” or cogito, as the subject of his own actions. Zizek 
acknowledges that this “I” is only a “logical fiction” or “virtual self-awareness” 
(Zizek, 1998a: 260), but he insists that it is not to be rejected or even criticised on 
that account. Quite the contrary, according to Zizek, this logical fiction is nothing 
less than “‘a necessary presupposition” of the subject (ZiZek, 1998a: 264) and “the 
very subject of the unconscious” (Zizek, 1998a: 265).° 

Zizek explains his notion of a “logical fiction” as the bedrock of the theory of 
the subject by an Escher-like blending of objective-scientific and subjective- 
ideological perspectives. Having moved us onto the solipsistic terrain of the 
subject’s own fictions, Zizek invokes the Kantian notion of self-consciousness as 
proof of its irreducible necessity. For Kant, self-conscious entails an “implicit 
reflexivity” according to which I am always “‘primordially responsible” for my 
actions. For example, I cannot say, “I could not resist temptation,” because such a 
statement already involves a previous, implicit decision to accept a passive position 
toward temptation. In other words, Kant shows that while “there is no subject who 
reflects and decides in full presence or self-awareness, . . . a reflective decision is 
always already presupposed” (Zizek, 1998a: 261). From this presupposition by the 
subject, Zizek abruptly shifts to an objective perspective of knowledge about the 
sub ject and to his distinction between Self and subject: the Self is merely “a center 
of narrative gravity,” the locus of imaginary and symbolic identifications, while 
“the subject is the void filled in by the ever-changing centers of narrative gravity” 
(Zizek, 1998a: 261). The problem with this move is that ZiZek is now claiming as 
objective knowledge about the subject what he derived from the subjective 
experience of being the subject: in other words, that our knowledge about the 
subject is limited to the subject’s self-experience. 

Zizek is not wrong to claim that “the Kantian self-consciousness is an empty 
logical presupposition that fills in the gap of the impossibility of direct self 
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awareness” (Zizek, 1998a: 262). He is wrong to take this self-consciousness as the 
bedrock of our knowledge of the subject. The Kantian self-consciousness and the 
Cartesian cogito are not logical presuppositions, they are ideological 
presuppositions. My self-consciousness or cogito is not the product of logical 
necessity, it is a feature of my neural physiology, an experience immediately given 
to and identical with consciousness itself. While it is an existential fact that I have 
this experience, the fact that I have it does not make it either adequate or true as a 
concept of the subject. The subject who was actually there yesterday, the subject of 
my past actions, was not the “I” of cogito or self-consciousness; the subject who 
was actually there was the Lacanian subject, the “I” as the unity of the Real, 
Imaginary, and Symbolic registers. This materialist, Lacanian “TI? is not a logical 
fiction, nor is it a fiction of any kind. It is an epistemologically objective fact, just 
as it is an epistemologically objective fact that “I” am reading these words. The 
Lacanian subject is, in other words, the scientific concept that unmasks, de- 
mystifies the Kantian-Cartesian ideology that I am a free, autonomous and unified 
consciousness. Zizek’s “logical fiction” is simply an idealist-existentialist ghost in 
the machine, or more accurately, the ghost of this ghost, which it is the purpose of 
materialist theory of the subject to exorcise. 

In short, there is nothing “in-between” nature and culture, between the 
neurophysiology of the brain and the existential experiences of the subject. They 
are identical.® The difference is between being the subject and knowing the subject. 
In repeatedly claiming that “the ‘I’ is a purely performative entity,” that “I... 
designate myself” (Zizek, 1998a: 264), Zizek is simply reviving the fundamental 
narcissistic fantasy of the idealist-existentialist tradition. He attempts to give it new 
life by infusing it with Lacanian terminology,’ but the result is merely another 
Zizek Effect, an amusing parlor trick created by philosophical sleight of hand. 
From an objective perspective—that is from the perspective of scientific theory— 
we know that the subject is not self-creating, that its power of self-creation is a 
solipsistic delusion, a function of being the machine. As Zizek himself admits, his 
notion of the subject is that of “an X that is added to the flesh and blood entity 
(inclusive of the content of its mental states, desires, attitudes)” (Zizek, 1998a: 
264). But what is this “X” if not an exemplary instance of what Lacan defines as 
the fantasmatic object a, what Zizek himself/used to call the sublime object of 
ideology when he was exposing its presence in the work of others? 

Zizek believes that we must choose: either determination or freedom, either 
objectivity or subjectivity, and (although he never comes right out and says it), 
either science or ideology. The only way the noumenal, ethical realm of freedom 
can be preserved, he believes, “is to assert the ontological incompleteness of 
‘reality’ itself” (Zizek, 1998a: 270). Any resolution of the epistemological paradox 
“that consciousness . . . can occur only insofar as it is unaware of its own 
conditions” (ZiZek, 1998a: 269) must deprive us of the “spontaneity that forms the 
kernel of [our] transcendental freedom” and “turn us into lifeless automata” (Zizek, 
1998a: 270). To save our spontaneity, ZiZek will give up our knowledge, indeed, 
he will give up reality itself. Thus he explicitly rejects the objective perspective of 
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“freedom in a system of radical determinism,” the (correct) notion that we are “free 
only insofar as we misrecognise the causes that determine us,” on the specious 
grounds that this perspective entails a “‘premodem. . . notion of reality as a positive 
order of being” (Zizek, 1998a: 270). 


What if God Was One of Us? 


Zizek’s contempt for the “premodern” notion of reality as a positive order of being 
is nowhere more evident than in “The Politics of Truth,” a critical essay on French 
philosopher Alain Badiou whose work has been an important source for ZiZek’s 
own concept of subjectivity (Zizek, 1999b: 127-170). Zizek embraces Badiou’s 
central argument—that a “Truth-Event,” a Name given to the subjective experience 
of a concrete situation—gives meaning or Truth to a previously unstructured 
“multitude of experience” much as a master signifier gives meaning to an 
otherwise meaningless stream of signifiers in Lacanian theory. For example, the 
“French Revolution” names an Event that makes visible the excesses and 
inconsistencies of the Old Regime. An Event is not to be confused, however, with 
a category of objective knowledge; it is the product of another dimension entirely 
(the domain of “non-Being,” of freedom from all determination). A Truth-Event is 
an existential fact, a consciousness of their actions maintained by the participants 
themselves. 

For Badiou (and Zizek) a Truth-Event exists beyond the reach of objective 
Knowledge (the domain of “Being,” the positive ontological order accessible to 
empirical science). The ‘‘Truth” is absolutely “undecidable from the standpoint of 
the System, of the ontological state of things” (ZiZek, 1999b: 135). No amount of 
knowledge could predict the French Revolution; it emerges ex nihilo, without any 
ontological guarantee. Nevertheless, it really is “the Truth of this situation” and in 
“every concrete historical situation there is one and only one Truth which, once 
articulated, spoken out, functions as the index of itself and the falsity of the field 
subverted by it” (Zizek, 1999b: 131). Furthermore, this single Truth is only visible 
from the standpoint of the Event: “what Truth does is to reveal that (what 
Knowledge perceives as) marginal malfunctioning and points of failure are a 
structural necessity” (Zizek, 1999b: 131). That injustice is not merely an incidental 
problem of the Old Regime but rather pertains to its very essence is a fact that 
exists only for those who accept the French Revolution as an Event. The status of 
the existing state of affairs is not only undecidable, it is purely “intermediary”: “we 
never encounter it ‘now,’ since it is always recognised as such retroactively, 
through the act of Decision that dissolves it” (Zizek, 1999b: 137-138). 

Prior to Decision, “‘we inhabit a Situation which is enclosed in its horizon; from 
within this horizon, the Void constitutive of this Situation is by definition 
invisible” (Zizek, 1999b: 138). After Decision we must be careful not to succumb 
to the “revolutionary temptation to confound the Truth-Event with the order of 
Being .. . to ‘ontologise’ Truth into the ontological principle of the order of Being” 
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(Zizek, 1999b: 134). Thus Badiou “limits the scope of Truth: although Truth is 
universal and necessary as the truth of a situation, none the less it cannot name the 
Whole of the situation, but can exist only as the infinite, incessant effort to discern 
in the situation the traces of the Truth-Event” (Zizek, 1999b: 166). When Truth 
“pretends to grasp/name the entire situation, we wind up in the catastrophe of 
Stalinism” (Zizek, 1999b: 166). It appears that Badiou is a political pessimist who 
regards a Truth-Event as “‘at best, the fleeting promise of the Redemption to come, 
towards which we have to maintain a proper distance in order to avoid catastrophic 
‘totalitarian’ consequences” (Zizek, 1999b: 135), but this is not the case. Nor 
should it be, says ZiZek: “against this structural scepticism, Badiou is fully justified 
in insisting that—to use the term with its full theological weight—miracles do 
happen” (Zizek, 1999b: 135). 

How then are we to distinguish between Truth and its semblance? Isn’t Badiou 
relying on a purely metaphysical difference between them? ZiZek says no, and by 
way of explanation he contrasts Nazism and the October Revolution in relation to 
the Situation of the capitalist order whose Truth they each claim to articulate. The 
October Revolution is an “authentic” Event because it is “related to the very 
foundations of the Situation of capitalist order, effectively undermining those 
foundations, in contrast to Nazism, which staged a pseudo-Event in order to save 
the capitalist order” (Zizek, 1999b: 139). It is neither blind patriotism nor the 
thetoric of Decision to put an end to “liberal impotence” that defines the falseness 
of Nazism. Liberal cynicism, the “denunciation of every form of unconditional 
engagement, of devotion to a Cause” made Germans susceptible to fascist 
nationalism, but the falseness of Nazism is demonstrated by its failure “to put an 
end to the decadent crippling impasse” of liberal capitalism (Zizek, 1999b: 139). 
“The Leninist October Revolution remains an Event since it relates to the ‘class 
struggle’ as the symptomatic torsion of its situation, while the Nazi movement is a 
simulacrum, a disavowal of the trauma of class struggle” (Zizek, 1999b: 140). 

Badiou insists upon the immanence of the Truth-Event, “since Truth is 
discernible only for the potential members of the new Community of ‘believers,’ 
for their engaged gaze” (Zizek, 1999b: 140). He cites St Paul’s act of naming the 
Resurrection and the subsequent development of Christianity as the ultimate Truth- 
Event (and even endorses the idea of Marxism as a secular Messianic ideology). 
Zizek cheerfully admits that a Truth-Event is ideological: “the Truth-Event consists 
in the elementary ideological gesture of interpellating individuals (parts of a 
‘situation’ of Being) into subjects (bearers/followers of Truth)” (Zizek, 1999b: 
141). Like ideology, a Truth-Event is “a purely formal act of decision, not only not 
based on an actual truth, but ultimately indifferent to the precise status (actual or 
fictitious) of the Truth-Event it refers to” (Zizek, 1999b: 144). “What if true 
fidelity,” Zizek asks rhetorically “is ‘dogmatic’ in the precise sense of 
unconditional Faith, of an attitude which does not ask for good reasons and which, 
for that very reason, cannot be refuted by any ‘argumentation’?” (Zizek, 1999b: 
144). Finally, like ideology the temporality of a Truth-Event is the future 
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anterior—the arrival of the Goal, the final plenitude, presupposes the subjective act 
of Decision, the act of faith. 

Zizek is clearly using Badiou—with what degree of accuracy we are not 
concerned here—to advance his own concept of the Subject. The result is the 
perhaps the most straightforward discussion of political subjectivity Zizek has yet 
provided. Unfortunately, the more straightforward the exposition, the more 
transparent are the obscurantist elements that create the Zizek Effect. The Truth is 
grasped through some undecidable intuition, yet somehow it turns out to be 
objectively correct—the one and only objective truth of a previously unknowable 
state of affairs. The Truth makes visible the Situation of its origin, but only 
retroactively, only by filling in a meaningless, chaotic Void with an “interpretive 
intervention” that renders any objective historical understanding, any objective 
recovery of the past, impossible. A cognitive incommensurability separates those 
inside the Truth from all outsiders—excepting, of course, Zizek himself. Moreover, 
the one and only Truth is not the Whole truth—to name the Whole truth is to invite 
totalitarian désastre—therefore the unconditional fidelity of the Disciple must be, 
somehow, not really so. 

How do we distinguish a Truth-Event (October Revolution) from its semblance 
(Nazism)? Well, because Zizek, who (always) knows the Truth, declares it to be 
so. How does he know? Presumably because he is informed by Marxist theory—it 
is, after all, only from the perspective of Marxism can we say “that all history is the 
history of class struggle” (ZiZek, 1999b: 137). How does Marxist theory prove or 
demonstrate its knowledge? Not by rational argument and explanatory power of 
course. “A theorist of the Communist revolution is not someone who, after 
establishing by means of objective study that the future belongs to the working 
class, decides to take its side and to bet on the winner: the engaged view permeates 
his theory from the outset” (Zizek, 1999b: 137). While this may sound like 
Althusser’s notion of an “epistemological break,” it is most definitely not. Whereas 
Althusser defends the category of science, the material causes of every event, 
including the subjective experience of freedom that constitutes ideology, ZiZek and 
Badiou defend the category of ideology and reduce causality to an Immaculate 
Conception. Indeed, for Zizek, science is itself is ideology, a Truth-Event like 
Christianity. As such “the event of Science is irreducible and cannot be undone 
(Zizek, 1999b: 142), but like Christianity (which it has reduced to a mere 
semblance of Truth), the claims of science are taken, ultimately, on blind Faith.® 
Not only does Zizek imply that might makes right (a Decision to support Nazism is 
false, ultimately, simply because Nazism failed), he also admits that the one and 
only Truth is not really such (Christianity was the Truth, but now it is a mere 
semblance). 

Zizek does disagree with Badiou about one thing, the relationship of 
psychoanalysis to Truth. For Badiou, Truth provides “authentic insight” into the 
Situation whereas psychoanalysis, like every science, can offer only a “non- 
authentic description” of the existing order. Badiou equates psychoanalysis with 
the death drive, the realm of Being, the submission of the perpetually alienated 
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subject to the Law. Like St Paul, Badiou opposes Life and Death and links this 
opposition to another, Law and Love. Like Paul, Badiou realises “Sin and Law, 
desire and its prohibition, are inextricably intertwined: it is the very act of 
Prohibition that gives rise to the desire for its transgression, that is fixes our desire 
on the prohibited object” (Zizek, 1999b: 148). The problem St Paul struggles with 
is “how to avoid the trap of perversion, that is, of a Law that generates its 
transgression, since it needs it in order to assert itself as Law” (Zizek, 1999b: 148). 
His solution is antinomianism: “precisely since there is a God of Love, everything 
is permitted to the Christian believer” (ZiZek, 1999b: 150). The law is suspended 
and in the absence of negative motivations only positive attitudes of Love remain, 
the New Beginning has begun. 

As Zizek points out, Badiou is actually positing two divisions: first, the subject 
of the Law is internally divided between obedience and a desire for transgression; 
second, the subject of Love (the New Beginning) is externally divided from the 
subject of the Law (the existing Symbolic order). Zizek acknowledges that 
“psychoanalysis is the theory that conceptualises . . . the first division” (Zizek, 
1999b: 152) and that it corresponds precisely to Lacan’s notion of a barred subject. 
However, Zizek chides Badiou for failing to take into account the fact that Lacan 
does not remain solely “within the confines of this ‘morbid’ masochistic obsession 
with death, of the perverse intermingling of Life and Death which characterises the 
dialects of the prohibitory Law that generates the desire for its transgression” 
(Zizek, 1999b: 152). In fact, Lacan moves beyond “moral perversion” by insisting 
that we “do not compromise, do not give way on [our] desire” (Zizek, 1999b: 153). 
Furthermore, the desire to which Lacan refers is no longer our morbid desire to 
transgress the Law, but our fidelity to the “domain of a Love beyond Law” (Zizek, 
1999b: 153). 

For Zizek the difference between Badiou and Lacan then, is not over the 
possibility of a New Beginning, it is over the status of the subject and his or her 
relation to the death drive. Badiou and Lacan both agree that “reality is ‘non-all,’ 
ontologically not fully constituted” without “the subject’s contingent gesture” 
(Zizek, 1999b: 158). The difference between them is that for Badiou the subject is 
“always already there,” ready to name the Event and swear fidelity to it, while with 
Lacan things are more complicated. Badiou sees the death drive as imposed upon 
the subject from outside, the product of an external reality that has betrayed a 
previous Truth-Event thus alienating an otherwise unified subject. He posits a 
simple distinction between finite, alienated Being and the infinite unity. of 
participation in the Truth-Event: through the Truth-Event “one enters another 
dimension irreducible to . . . the domain of Being, the domain of Immortality, of 
Life unencumbered by death” (Zizek, 1999b: 143). For Lacan, however, the death 
drive is internal, it is the Void—the “absolute contraction of subjectivity, the 
severing of its links with ‘reality’ ... the direct experience of the monstrous undead 
object-libido” (Zizek, 1999b: 154)—that we encounter when we lose our place 
within the Symbolic order of meaning. Lacan asserts the primacy of a negative act 
(undergoing Symbolic death) over the positive act (constituting a New Beginning). 
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Before we can identify with a Truth-Event, we must endure a painful separation 
from our existing identity, an experience of symbolic death that wipes the slate 
clean. For Lacan subjectivity “does not fight an external resisting force (say, the 
inertia of the given substantial order),” as Badiou would have it, but rather “an 
obstacle that is absolutely inherent, which ultimately ‘is’ the subject itself” (Zizek, 
1999b: 159). Lacan (and Zizek) separate the subject and the gesture of 
subjectivisation by the minimal distance between death drive (symbolic death) and 
sublimation (identification with the Event). The subject is not “the act, the gesture, 
which intervenes afterwards in order to fill in the ontological gap,” as it is for 
Badiou, “the subject ‘is’ the very gap filled in by the gesture of subjectivisation” 
(Zizek, 1999b: 158). 

“For Badiou . . . the subject is consubstantial with a contingent act of Decision; 
while Lacan introduces the distinction between the subject and the gesture of 
subjectivisation” (Zizek, 1999b: 159). As a consequence of this difference Badiou 
privileges the Master whose act constitutes the Truth-Event by naming it and the 
Disciple who swears unconditional fidelity to its Cause, while Lacan privileges the 
Hysteric who always questions and challenges the Master’s naming and the 
Analyst who sees not simply the perpetual gap between the Truth-Event and its 
symbolisation—the Hysteric’s vicious circle of failure—but also its productive, 
positive potential, the possibility of intervening in Real and constituting a New 
Beginning. Lacan both explains the “miracle” of the Truth-Event from an objective 
standpoint and facilitates its arrival by insisting that the subject not give up on his 
or her desire for a New Beginning even if the price is symbolic death. In actuality, 
Zizek concludes, it is Badiou who is the more pessimistic of the two. According to 
Badiou “although Truth is universal and necessary as the truth of a situation, it 
cannot name the Whole of the situation” because the Whole contains a “surplus” 
that forever resists being named (Zizek, 1999b: 166). If the Master or his or her 
Disciples claim to grasp the Whole truth, to name the unnamable surplus, we end 
up with the catastrophe of “thoroughgoing ‘totalitarian’ destructive rage” (Zizek, 
1999b: 167). For Lacan, however, “this core that resists naming is structured in a 
‘fundamental fantasy’—that is, it is the core of jouissance, and an authentic act 
does intervene in this core” (Zizek, 1999b: 167). This means, of course, that while 
the subject of Love cannot escape the condition of alienation in the Law, he or she 
can choose another better/healthier/happier fundamental fantasy, hopefully, one 
tied to a more socially beneficial Truth built upon the “ethical goals of rational 
freedom” (Zizek, 1999b: 166). 

The dilemma created by this conclusion—for Zizek at any rate—is that of a 
forced choice between blind faith in the (Sublime) Subject of the Truth-Event and 
a rational belief in a materialist, realist explanation of both subjectivity and 
ideology. Either he takes the side of knowledge and admits that the Truth is a 
subjective fantasy with no ontological privilege, or he takes the side of ideology, 
gives up his Lacanian critique of Badiou, and admits he knows nothing about the 
Truth. Unfortunately, there is a third way, obscurantism. Zizek leaps magically 
back and forth between the perspectives of the subject of/in the Event and the 
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theorist who knows/explains the process as if they were consubstantial; he gives 
knowledge priority over ideology when it suits his rhetorical purposes, but when it 
does not he dismisses knowledge as ideology; he claims cause and effect 
relationships actually exist when he is the one vouching for them, otherwise such 
claims simply vanish into the impenetrable fog of perspectival relativism. 


The Zizek Effect of Freedom or Freedom from the Zizek Effect? 


What is at stake between Zizek’s Lacanian idealism and Lacanian materialism is 
not the existential fact of freedom—what is at stake is the difference between a 
knowledge of freedom’s conditions of existence and a bottomless mysticism of 
Freedom, a “transcendental” Freedom that is absolute but absolutely empty. As 
subjects we have no choice about our experience of freedom, and as subjects we 
must act without fully grasping either our own motivations or our social situation. 
But the fact that we cannot fully know either the world or ourselves does not mean 
that we can know nothing at all or that we must uncritically embrace the obscene 
jouissance of narcissistic omnipotence.” Ethical and political realities—the 
relatively autonomous domains of existential and social facts—do not require 
either philosophical obscurantism or ideological blind faith in order to be identified 
and either supported or opposed. 

The fact that we know the philosophical and psychological limits of knowledge 
does not mean we should use this knowledge to promote blind Faith at the expense 
of rational belief or unconditional Fidelity at the expense of critical theory. The 
problem with contemporary liberal-capitalist “decadence” is not its refusal to 
accept unconditional Truth; it is rather its unconditional acceptance of liberal- 
capitalist decadence as the Truth. As for the necessity, much less the desirability of 
(yet another) apocalyptic Truth, perhaps we should emphasise less the enjoyment 
of its concomitant oceanic feeling and emphasise more the dangers of its 
pathological-irrationalist character. Perhaps it is time for social theory to return to 
the less dramatic, but in the end more reliable path of rational explanation. A New 
Beginning for progressive psychoanalytic social theory: avoid conflating the 
psychoanalytic and epistemological paradoxes and reject the seduction of the Zizek 
Effect—the illusion that the subjective and objective perspectives are merely two 
sides of a Moebius strip joined by a Lacanian twist. 


Notes 


’ There is, of course, a mystical-ideological notion of the subject within Lacanian theory 
itself. Bruce Fink, writing with the approval of J.-A. Miller, Lacan’s authorised redactor and 
the legal arbiter of Lacanian orthodoxy, argues for “two faces” of the subject: the subject as 
determined effect or “precipitate,” and the subject as the evanescent agent of the therapeutic 
cure, the “creative spark” that forges new links between hitherto unconscious, traumatic, 
personal meanings and the conscious, everyday, social meanings of natural language (Fink, 
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1995: xii). It is my contention that this latter “subject” is no subject at all, that the 
retranscription of affect categories during analysis occurs at a level beneath the subject, at 
the level of the real, symbolic, and imaginary sub-systems that together (and only together) 
constitute the subject. In other words, the “authentic” subject does not emerge magically, 
perform a free act of transformation, and then disappear again into the degraded state of 
determined, alienated existence. Fortunately, Lacanian theory does not stand or fall on such 
an anthropomorphism of the Real. Unfortunately, such an anthropomorphism is there in the 
theory, and as long as it is there it will continue to license philosophical silliness. 

2 For a most impressively worked out neurobiological theory of consciousness, see Gerald 
Edelman (Edelman, 1989; Edelman, 1992). For accounts relating Edelman’s theory of 
consciousness to philosophy and psychoanalysis, see Edward Hundert (Hundert, 1989) and 
Amold Modell (Modell, 1990). Hundert’s use of Hegel’s critique of Kant is of particular 
value as a counter to Zizek’s obscurantist application of German Idealist philosophy to 
psychoanalytic theory. 

My account of brute facts, social facts, and existential facts is based on the work of John 
Searle (Searle, 1995; Searle, 1997), whose defense of realism and knowledge is presumed 
but not repeated here. Searle, of course, uses the term “qualia” not “existential fact,” but I do 
not believe my substitution is problematic. 

* Dennett takes a vulgar materialist position with respect to the subject and consciousness: 
consciousness does not exist, all that exists are discontinuous brain processes. Of course by 
such logic the brain itself does not exist either, only sub-atomic particles exist, but as we 
shall see this is not the point of Zizek’s critique of Dennett. Zizek does not wish simply to 
affirm the existential fact of consciousness and the epistemological reality of the subject, he 
seeks to mystify the concept of the subject altogether. 
> How does Zizek achieve this identity of cogito and the Lacanian unconscious? By 
reducing the psychoanalytic paradox to the epistemological paradox: “To accomplish the 
crucial passage from the subject of self-acquaintance to the subject of the unconscious,” it is 
only necessary to “de-psychologize the former, to purify it into a pure logical function. The 
Lacanian subject of the unconscious is not the prediscursive reservoir of affects and drives, 
but its exact opposite: a pure logical construct, devoid of any experiential content and as 
such beyond the reach of our self-experience” (Zizek, 1998a: 263). “According to Lacan, 
‘implicit reflexivity’ is not only ‘also’ discernible in the unconscious, it is precisely that 
which, at its most radical, is unconscious” (ZiZek, 1998a: 265). 

6 Zizek summarises Dennett’s cognitive-scientific view of the brain as made up of “multiple 
agents who collaborate from the bottom-up” with no centralised control structure. Then he 
insists that “(self-)consciousness is not the pattern that “spontaneously” emerges from the 
interaction of multiple agents, but, rather, its exact obverse. It is, in its primordial dimension, 
the experience of some malfunctioning, of some perturbation, in this spontaneous pattern or 
organisation” (Zizek, 1998a: 269). What Zizek cannot or will not grasp is that consciousness 
does not emerge from the interaction of “multiple agents,” consciousness is the interaction 
of neural networks, or in Lacanian terms, the interaction of the Real, Symbolic, and 
Imaginary networks. 

7 Again, alas, there is some basis in Lacanian theory for this move: Lacan’s own misguided 
application of set theory, which operates by taking a logically given entity as a set that is 
unable to refer to itself or to its own creation, thereby erasing the historical-objective 
conditions of its production. Applied to the subject, this move takes the form of the 
retroactivity of meaning. I retroactively give meaning to my past history which is then lost 
to me forever. The problem is that this “logical unconscious” applies only to my own self- 
knowledge. Thus it is true from the subjective perspective (being the thinking machine) but 
not for the objective perspective (observing the thinking machine). More than any other 
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Lacanian, Zizek has used this solipsistic logic of the subject to create an objective mysticism 
about the subject. 

§ Without in any way denying the psychodynamics of intense conversion experiences, is it 
possible that we have gone too far in reducing ideology to psychodrama? Rodney Stark and 
William Bainbridge offer a complementary “rational choice” perspective on the theory of 
religion (Stark and Bainbridge, 1996). Although religion provides meaning and community 
among other real benefits, its main commodity is salvation. We want eternal life, but since 
we cannot actually possess it in the present, we accept a promise of salvation after death as a 
substitute (or “compensator”). In the absence of personal effort to verify or falsify an 
explanation, we tend to believe (take on faith) what others, especially “respectable” people 
believe. The more believers it attracts the more credible a given religious explanation 
appears to be. It is most believable when there are no rival explanations and when the 
comfort of familiar commonly-held beliefs is augmented by group sanctions against 
unbelief. Thus religious experts tend to augment their power by building institutional 
structures to sanction believers and by seeking an alliance with the state to ensure their 
monopoly over salvation. On the other hand, if someone (for whatever reason) offers a 
better explanation (one as or more attuned to my experience) then a cult or sect may form. 

> As we have seen, Zizek tirelessly cites Kant in defense of his own obscurantism. In Zizek 
(1999), for example: “So Kant was right: the very idea of the universe, of the All of reality, 
as a totality which exists in itself, has to be rejected as a paralogism—that is to say, what 
looks like an epistemological limitation of our capacity to grasp reality (the fact that we are 
forever perceiving reality from our finite temporal standpoint) is the positive ontological 
condition of reality itself” (Zizek, 1999b: 158). Or a few pages later: “For Kant himself, the 
finitude of the transcendental subject is not a limitation of his freedom and transcendental 
spontaneity but its positive condition: if a human subject were to gain direct access to the 
noumenal domain, he would change from a free subject into a lifeless puppet directly 
confronted with and dominated by the awesome Divine Power” (Zizek, 1999b: 163-164). 
The paradox, of course, is that Zizek (unlike Kant) possesses objective knowledge of the 
brain physiology and therefore the psychological mechanisms that create the illusion of 
freedom in the subject. In other words, we now know what the French materialists of the 
Enlightenment (correctly) suspected: man is a machine. This knowledge in no way prevents 
us from understanding how a conversion experience happens and what effect it has on the 
individual who undergoes it. Nor does this knowledge seem to have in anyway paralysed 
our capacity to understand social problems and try to resolve them. Zizek’s position 
amounts to philosophical disavowal: “I know knowledge exists, nevertheless I continue to 
believe there is only ideology”. For an extended discussion of ZiZek’s (obscurantist) attempt 
to distinguish science and ideology, see Robert Paul Resch (Resch, 2001: 6-20). 


Chapter 6 


Where is Your Hamster? 
The Concept of Ideology in 
Slavoj ZizZek’s 
Cultural Theory 


Robert Pfaller 


The use of the notion of ideology is persistent in Slavoj ZiZek’s writings: already 
the title of his first English book (ZiZek, 1989) proudly presents this concept as an 
emblematic mark of his theory, and further elaborations have provided systematic 
and detailed accounts on this subject (ZiZek, 1991c; Zizek, 1994b; ZiZek, 1998d). 
Quite obviously, ZiZek’s use of this concept draws an Althusserian “line of 
demarcation” against a large number of other efforts in philosophy and cultural 
theory:! philosophers such as Deleuze/Guattari, Michel Foucault and cultural 
theorists such as Paul Veyne, for example, had suggested—with great success, as it 
seems—to abandon this concept,” since it presupposed, as its opposite, a notion of 
truth which could no longer be maintained in consideration of the findings of 
postmodern philosophy and cultural studies. 


Ideology and Truth: From Tolerance to Racism 


The classical objection to the notion of ideology, as formulated by Paul Veyne, 
says that in order to use such a notion, we have to know the truth. Yet, since today 
we can never be certain of possessing truth, we are not allowed to denounce any 
other position as ideological (Veyne, 1986: 78). This consequence, typical for 
postmodern relativism, can easily appear as a position of tolerance: everybody has, 
then, their own truth, every class, every gender, every ethnic, cultural, religious or 
other kind of group, and nobody is allowed to make “authoritarian” claims or 
universalising judgements about another group’s opinions. 

Against this background, Slavoj ZiZek has taken a unique and provocative 
stance. He not only insists on the necessity of using the notion of ideology, he also 
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claims that relativist tolerance in itself produces racism and, as a result, Zizek has 
even made a “plea for intolerance” (Zizek, 1998b). 

To understand this scandal and its rationale, one has to recall the cornerstones 
of the theory of ideology on which Zizek relies. Its starting point is the 
psychoanalytical account of ideology given by Louis Althusser in the 1960s, based 
on Bededict de Spinoza’s theory of imagination as well as on Sigmund Freud’s and 
Jacques Lacan’s theories of illusion and imaginary (mis)recognition. 


The Truth of Illusion 


According to the theoretical tradition evoked by Althusser, ideology is not the 
opposite of truth. It should not be taken as an error, nor as a deception or as a lie 
for the profit of the dominant classes. As Althusser writes, 


ideology is not only a “beautiful lie” invented by the exploiters to dupe the exploited 
and keep them marginalised; it also helps individuals of the dominant class to 
recognise themselves as dominant class subjects, to accept the domination they 
exercise over the exploited as “willed by God,” as fixed by “nature,” or as assigned 
by a moral “duty” (Althusser, 1990: 28). 


Ideology fulfils a function completely different than that of knowledge. 
Therefore you do not have to know the truth in order to call a certain theoretical 
position or ritual practice ideological. You only have to make a distinction between 
what pertains to the sphere of knowledge (propositions, be they true or false) and 
what pertains to another, completely different sphere (even if in some cases it may 
resemble knowledge)—which is, as Althusser calls it, the sphere of recognition. 


True, but Still Ideological 


The structure of ideology is, with this regard, that of illusion. What marks an 
illusion, according to Sigmund Freud, is the fact that it is the effect of a wish. For 
example, a bourgeoise girl who thinks she will marry a prince is likely to have 
produced her idea out of a desire. The idea may even turn out to be true, but, since 
it results from a wish, it remains an illusion (Freud, 1993a: 165). What counts here, 
are the conditions of production of the idea, not its apparent truth-value with regard 
to empirical data. 

Starting from this Freudian example, another important consequence about the 
nature of illusion can be made clear: the object of an illusion is different from the 
object of knowledge. The object of the bourgeoise girl’s idea is not her real future. 
Instead, it is her own desire. While appearing to speak about the real world, she 
speaks in fact about herself, about her intimate feelings. 
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This is what Spinoza in his “Ethics” has described as the structure of 
imagination. An imaginary idea actually says more about the person who has this 
idea than about the seeming object. But in the idea these two different objects 
appear in a confused form. Spinoza writes: 


For imagination is an idea, which indicates rather the present disposition of the 
human body than the nature of the external body; not indeed distinctly, but 
confusedly... (Spinoza, 1955: 192, Ethics IV, prop. 191, note). 


The key deception inherent to illusion (or imagination) consists precisely in this 
“confusion,” of taking another object to be the true object of the idea; of seeming 
to refer to an external object of knowledge instead of referring to the representing 
subject itself. The imaginary idea is more of a mirror image of the subject than an 
image of an object, and it is imaginary precisely to the extent that this reversal 
remains unacknowledged. 

Therefore one completely misunderstands an imaginary idea if one criticises it 
for its truth-value with regard to its seeming object. With regard to that object, the 
imaginary idea may appear true or false, but what counts is the fact that this is not 
its object at all. Condensing these findings about illusion and imagination in his 
concept of ideology, Althusser therefore stated: 


An ideological proposition is a proposition that, while it is the symptom of a reality 
other than that of which it speaks, is a false proposition to the extent that it concerns 
__ the object of which it speaks (Althusser, 1990: 79). 


Since the ideological proposition does not at all speak of the seeming object, it 
is even false when it seems true—just as, in an example given by Wittgenstein, the 
proposition “it’s raining,” spoken by a sleeper in his dream, is false in any case, 
even if it actually is raining outside (Wittgenstein, 1970: 174, § 676). 


Ideological, but Still True 


The fact that ideology substitutes its true object by a seeming object is what 
Althusser has designated by his complex formula “ideology is a ‘representation’ of 
the imaginary relationship of individuals to their real conditions of existence” 
(Althusser, 1994: 123). Not the real conditions of existence are represented in 
ideology, not even in a distorted way, but rather the imaginary of the individuals— 
their wishes, hopes and fears about their position in society. 

In his Lacanian conceptualisation, Zizek has called this true object of ideology 
its “Real”. The notion of the “Real” designates here a constant, traumatic kernel 
that pushes forward the production of certain ideas but cannot, not even in a 
distorted form, be recognised in these ideas. Rather, it is this very production of a 
“reality” of seeming objects through which this Real announces itself. 
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In order to understand a certain ideological paradox, we therefore have to relate 
ideology to its Real instead of investigating its relationship (‘‘truth-value”) with 
regard to its seeming object. If, for example, two different groups of people from 
an aboriginal South American village give a completely different account of the 
spatial arrangement of buildings in their village, as described by Claude Lévi- 
Strauss in his Structural Anthropology, this antinomy cannot be resolved by 
looking down on the “true” structure of the village from a helicopter. Instead, 


the very splitting into two “relative” perceptions implies the hidden reference to a 
constant—not the objective, “actual” arrangement of buildings but a traumatic 
kernel, a fundamental antagonism the inhabitants of the village were not able to 
symbolise ... The two perceptions of the ground-plan are simply two mutually 
exclusive endeavours to cope with this traumatic antagonism ... (And it is hardly 
necessary to add that things are exactly the same with respect to sexual difference: 
“masculine” and “feminine” are like the two configurations of houses in the Lévi- 
Straussian village...) (ZiZek, 1994b: 26). 


The theorist of ideology, just as the psychoanalyst who deals with “psychic 
reality,”” therefore does not have to know “how things really are” in order to 
recognise an ideological idea as ideological. They just have to recognise the fact 
that this idea represents an object different from the one it explicitly speaks about: 


This interpretation of social antagonism (class struggle) as Real, not as (part of) 
objective social reality, also enables us to counter the wor-out line of 
argumentation according to which one has to abandon the notion of ideology, since 
the gesture of distinguishing “mere ideology” from “reality” implies the 
epistemologically untenable “God’s view,” that is, access to objective reality as it 
“truly is” (Zizek, 1994b: 25). 


If ideology is never true with regard to its seeming object, it is, on the other 
hand, always true with regard to its unmentioned, true object. This is the reason 
why an ideological proposition must never simply be dismissed as an “error” but 
regarded as an unwitting indication of a truth. This respectful method of dealing 
with ideology, as it has been conceptualised by Spinoza, Althusser called 
“materialism of the imaginary” (Althusser, 1975: 76). 

Already at this point, we can see the strange dialectics at work in this matter—a 
dialectics which reverses the alleged postmoderm “respect” for the other into a form 
of utter disrespect. A theoretical position that avoids the use of the notion of 
ideology because it regards ideology as the opposite of truth and because it does 
not want to claim truth for itself, reveals itself as much more depreciative with 
regard to ideology than a position which makes use of the concept. Not wanting to 
claim truth and, as a consequence, not wanting to speak of ideology, means 
precisely to remain blind to the truth inherent to ideology—to its truth with regard 
to its hidden object, its Real. The alleged “respect” for the ideological formation 
reveals itself therefore as a position which sees ideology not grounded in any 
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material reasons. Not being able to take ideology seriously in any respect, this 
position turns out to be a dangerously ignorant “idealism of the imaginary”. 


Knowledge that Does Not Protect 


Yet there is an even more detrimental consequence to postmodern “respect” and 
“tolerance” for ideological formations. Not only is this “respect” unable to recognise 
the truth inherent to ideology, it also regards knowledge as a safeguard against 
ideology. “If we know, then we are outside ideology’—this is the general 
postmodern assumption. And, as reluctantly as postmodern thought has previously 
seemed in claiming truth for itself, so willing it now appears to take the possession of 
such knowledge for granted: “Since we know that we never know, we will never use 
the word ideology again”—therefore postmodernism claims the “end of all 
ideologies”; the “end of all big narratives” is therefore THE big postmodem narrative 
itself; “cynical” reason tells us that we, enlightened, disillusioned Western urbanites 
are no longer able to seriously believe in anything. And precisely because we do not 
seriously believe in anything, the postmodern narrative states, we are able to be 
tolerant, and to let everybody believe their own thing. 

Countering this narrative, Zizek claimed that precisely this allegedly “tolerant” 
postmodemist relativism leads to reactionary and racist consequences. To show 
this, Zizek has dedicated a good portion of his research to a specific type of 
ideological illusion: an illusion that presupposes, as its condition, knowledge. Here, 
Zizek attacks the other side of the postmodern assumption that one has to know the 
truth in order to legitimately call the other’s position ideological. Against this, 
Zizek shows that the knowledge of truth is much more widespread than 
postmodernism assumes; that precisely the ideological other can himself very well 
know the truth and still remain inside ideology. 

Since, far from being destroyed by the emergence of knowledge, a certain type 
of illusion is not only able to persist; it can even be shown that this type of illusion 
only exists where that knowledge emerges. One: of ZiZek’s most important 
contributions to cultural theory consists in his analysis of these “clear-sighted” 
illusions. ; 


Ideology Coexisting with Science 


In a first step, again the Althusserian-Spinozist tradition functions as an important 
support for Zizek’s theory. As Althusser has emphasised, ideology does not 
disappear when scientific knowledge is achieved. Precisely because ideology 
fulfils a function different than knowledge—since it serves recognition instead of 
knowledge and since it speaks of an object other than its seeming object—it does 
not cease to fulfil this function when a science emerges which speaks truthfully 
about the “same” object, i.e. the seeming object of ideology. 
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Already Spinoza had remarked that error, but not imagination is removed by 
the emergence of knowledge (Spinoza, 1955: 191, Ethics IV, prop. 191, note). The 
“Real” of the imagination remains untouched by the forces of knowledge, because 
it pertains to a completely different sphere: 


No positive quality possessed by a false idea is removed by the presence of what is 
true, in virtue of its being true (Spinoza, 1955: 191). 


For Althusser, this is particularly important for his concept of the 
“epistemological cut” (“coupure épistémologique) between science and theoretical 
ideology: a new science cannot destroy its opponent completely; even when it 
succeeds in breaking the “epistemological obstacles” provided by theoretical 
ideology, this ideology continues to exist and to constantly threaten the 
establishment of this science: 


not only does ideology precede every science, but ideology survives after the 
constitution of science, and despite its existence (Althusser, 1990: 22). 


To give a prominent example of the consequences of this: when Althusser 
identifies “theoretical humanism” as an ideology,” he does not expect Marxism, as 
the science which allows a theoretical break with this ideology, to destroy 
theoretical humanism. On the contrary, theoretical humanism will continue to 
exist, and to constantly haunt this science with its theoretical pitfalls and 
spontaneous evidences. 

This view completely opposes, for example, Michel Foucault’s optimistic idea 
about the “death of Man,” the irreversible and final disappearance of theoretical 
humanism. Due to his concept of an “epistemological break” as a chronological 
sequence between two different formations of knowledge, Foucault had assumed 
that the age of predominance of the notion of “Man” within the social sciences 
would soon be over; the notion of Man would disappear, just as the drawing of a 
face in the sand which is swept away by the waves (Foucault, 1966). 

Whereas for Foucault, two equally non-ideological formations come 
successively, for Althusser, an ideological formation co-exists simultaneously with 
the science that breaks with it. And it will exist just as long as its Real remains 
untouched. Therefore, according to Althusser, an epistemological analysis that 
uncovers a theoretical discontinuity should not lead us to conclude that we have 
stepped out of an ideological past; on the contrary, the epistemological cut 
(“coupure’’) is to be taken as a split between different formations which co-exist 
within one and the same social structure, and which therefore can even be found 
within every individual. The very scientist, for example, who during the day 
discovers sound neurological proofs for the absence of free will comes home in the 
evening and tells his children that they should not make so much noise—just as if 
they possessed that very free will. 
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What is important here is the fact that the Althusserian tradition, following the 
discoveries of Gaston Bachelard, has insisted on the idea of discontinuity within 
the history of science—an idea which is commonly regarded as genuinely 
postmodem, since it does not regard science as that “truth” for which ideology has 
already striven. and which it finally achieved through a Hegelian continuous 
immanent “progress”. 

However, in contrast to Foucault and other postmodem philosophers, for 
Bachelard and Althusser the discovery of discontinuity within the history of 
science does not lead to relativism (‘‘one formation is just as good or bad as the 
other”), and it is not to be taken as a reason to dréam of an “end of ideology”. 
Science and ideology indeed form two completely different Wittgensteinian 
“language games,” but this does not mean—as J.-F. Lyotard has concluded in his 
“Postmodern Condition”—that there is no greater claim of one kind of knowledge 
over another. On the contrary, we can judge them, with regard to their different 
cognitive value, as ‘“‘scientific” or “ideological”—precisely because ideological 
“knowledge” is not a knowledge at all but a different social game with a different 
social function. 

Not the idea of discontinuity, then, is what distinguishes the Althusserian 
tradition from postmoderm philosophy, but the way this discontinuity is attributed 
to the social field: whereas postmodem philosophy sees discontinuity as a 
historical sequence of epistemological formations, the Althusserian tradition 
considers it a structural coexistence between language games with different 
functions. This idea of structural coexistence is of crucial importance for avoiding 
the postmodem trap of believing oneself to be outside ideology. By this idea, it can 
be explained why, according to Zizek, “the very gesture of stepping out of 
ideology pulls us back into it” (Zizek, 1994b: 10). 


The Function of Ideology 


One of the most explicit accounts of the social function of ideology is to be found 
in a posthumously published text by Althusser: ideology is what makes people 
‘function’ on their own, without having to have the police on their trail.® 

By creating the effects of spontaneous affirmation (“Yes!”), immediate 
evidence (“Of course!”) and the feelings of autonomy and joyful self-determination 
(“This is what I want!) amongst individuals, ideology brings about the 
reproduction of the relations of production: it effectuates that people actively 
engage in something and that tomorrow they will again go on working just as they 
did today—or that they will proceed even in a more productive or profitable way.’ 

Due to this social function, ideology does not always have a theoretical 
appearance. On the contrary, as Althusser points out, there is both “practical”. and 
“theoretical” ideology. Most ideology exists in a “practical” form: in rituals, forms 
of behaviour, customs, etc., organised in “ideological state apparatuses” such as 
schools, political parties, churches, sports clubs, subcultural groups etc. (Althusser, 
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1994). These are the places, institutions, situations and practices where our feelings 
of joy, self-determination and spontaneous evidence, necessary for the 
reproduction of society, are created. 

Only in some cases these evidences, which normally exist in a non-conscious 
form (Althusser and Balibar, 1970: 239), take on a theoretical form, as propositions 
or assumptions. Then they build up a theoretical ideology. For example, when, in 
theoretical humanism, it is assumed that history has been made by “Man,” that 
everything which has been made by “Man” can also be changed by “Man,” and 
that it is sufficient to make “Man” aware of this fact in order to make “him” 
reappropriate his freedom and change “things”. This whole “tissue” of theoretical 
assumptions, born out of non-theoretical needs, wishes, hopes etc., then produces a 
series of theoretical evidences, obstacles and mistakes which can bring cultural 
theory into serious trouble, and which show their disadvantageous effects even 
today, after the achievements of the “‘anti-humanist” criticism. 


The Illusion Lies in the Action: Ideology as Fantasy 


Since ideology is practical in most cases, it can coexist with completely different 
theoretical formations. Therefore we can theoretically be situated outside ideology 
while in our practice we unknowingly succumb to it. Slavoj Zizek has concentrated 
his research on many cases where this structure appears—where postmodern, 
“cynical,” “enlightened” subjects who believe themselves to be outside ideology 
turn out to be deeply immersed in it in their practice. 

Since in these cases ideology does not have a theoretical form, since it does not 
appear as an assumption or a proposition, but is purely practical, the Freudian 
notion of “illusion,” which has been so useful for the analysis of theoretical 
ideology, can no longer be applied here properly. Therefore ZiZek introduces a new 
term at this point, designating the ideology situated in the practice with the 
Lacanian concept of “fantasy”. A fantasy is to be understood here as an illusion in 
the action; an illusion which is not at all explicitly uttered or silently thought, but 
just acted out. ZiZek writes: 


The illusion is therefore double: it consists in overlooking the illusion which is 
structuring our real, effective relationship to reality. And this overlooked, 
unconscious illusion is what may be called the ideological fantasy. If our concept of 
ideology remains the classic one in which the illusion is located in knowledge, then 
today’s society must appear post-ideological: the prevailing ideology is that of 
cynicism; people no longer believe in ideological truth; they do not take ideological 
propositions seriously. The fundamental level of ideology, however, is not of an 
illusion masking the real state of things but that of an (unconscious) fantasy 
structuring our social reality itself. And at this level, we are of course far from being 
post-ideological society. Cynical distance is just one way—one of many ways—to 
blind ourselves to the structuring power of ideological fantasy: even if we do not 
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take things seriously, even if we keep an ironical distance, we are still doing them 
(Zizek, 1989: 32-33). 


In several beautiful examples, ZiZek has demonstrated that illusions can be 
entirely acted out in ritual practice; that they can therefore have a purely “external” 
existence, without ever affecting one’s “internal” consciousness. Certain beliefs 
can thus perfectly exert their social efficiency without ever affecting the 
convictions of the ideological subjects. Ideology as fantasy is therefore a concept 
which does not bother with questions of “consciousness”—as classical Marxism 
did (and postmodern theory does following it in this). Instead of looking at what 
people believe to believe, ZiZek’s theory of ideological fantasy investigates the 
beliefs present in their actions; instead of their “subjective” (acknowledged, 
conscious) beliefs, it looks for people’s “objective,” staged beliefs. 

One of Zizek’s perspicuous examples here (and we have to remember that 
ZizZek’s theory, just as that of some other great materialist philosophers, such as 
Epicurus, Spinoza, Pascal, or Wittgenstein, is a philosophy that proceeds and finds 
its crucial highlights in certain examples) is that of “canned laughter” in TV- 
SitComs: 


let us remind ourselves of a phenomenon quite usual in popular television shows or 
serials: “canned laughter”. After some supposedly funny or witty remark, you can 
hear the laughter and applause included in the soundtrack of the show itself ... Why 
this laughter? ... The only correct answer would be that the Other—embodied in the 
television set—is relieving us even of our duty to laugh—is laughing instead of us. 
So even if, tired from a hard day’s stupid work, all evening we did nothing but gaze 
drowsily into the television screen, we can say afterwards that objectively, through 
the medium of the other, we had a really good time (Zizek, 1989: 35). 


Even if the TV-observer does not really watch, he can be “objectively” amused; 
the ideological effect of TV does not depend on any subjective feeling of 
amusement. Exhilaration can therefore exist in a purely external form, acted out as 
an ideological fantasy. 


Interpassivity, and the Interpassivity of Ideology 


With this example Zizek has also provided, as a “collateral benefit,” an important 
impulse for contemporary art theory. To counter-balance the sometimes 
detrimental predominance of the notion of “interactivity” in art theory, a discussion 
about “interpassivity” could be developed from this example. Here, the example 
was that of an artwork that already contained its entire reception; and it could be 
noted that there were observers who wanted artworks to be like this—they did not 
at all want to engage interactively, but preferred to take their opportunity to even 
delegate their so-called “passivity” of reception to the artwork. In a broader sense, 
this structure proved widespread in everyday culture where a lot of people did not 
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want to indulge in their pleasures themselves but striven almost desperately to 
delegate these pleasures to other people or to machines—for example, when TV- 
aficionados escaped watching by obsessively recording TV-programmes on video, 
as if the machines could watch these programmes in their place, vicariously 
(Pfaller, 2000). : 

But not only the reception of artworks or, more generally, the consumption of 
goods are delegated in interpassivity. In fact, interpassivity always consists of a 
double delegation: first, a pleasure is delegated to another person or to a machine; 
and second, the illusion that these outer agents did the “job” (i.e. enjoying) in place 
of the interpassive subject is delegated to an—in most cases—unknown, invisible 
observer. For example, intellectuals who engage in copying books in libraries, 
delegate the act of reading to the machine by (unconsciously) making some 
“invisible idiot” believe that it did not make any difference whether the intellectual 
or the machine was linearly scanning the text with their “light of attention”. 

There are practices which stage an illusion without the actors even noticing it. 
The individuals do not succumb to the illusion, moreover, they do not even think of 
it. Yet they perfectly express this illusion in their acts—and they attain full 
satisfaction from it: the intellectuals leave the library with their copies in their bag, 
completely satisfied. 

This strange finding makes it possible to re-import the notion of interpassivity, 
as a new theoretical tool, back into the theory of ideology. We can, then, provide a 
new formula for Zizek’s discovery: it comprises precisely the idea that ideology 
itself can have an interpassive structure. People can delegate their beliefs to other 
agents. TV-watchers do not have to actually laugh themselves and, furthermore, 
they need not believe themselves to be amused either; it is sufficient that, by 
making use of canned laughter, they maintain an appearance of amusement, so 
that “somebody else” could believe amusement had taken place. 


Delegating One’s Belief: Ideology as Identification and as Désidentification 


This is what Zizek points to when he writes, “we can say afterwards that 
objectively ... we had a really good time” (ZiZek, 1989: 35). To establish such an 
“objective” amusement by maintaining its appearance means to delegate one’s own 
belief in this amusement to somebody else—even if it may not always be clear who 
that person could be. It requires theoretical explanation to clarify in what “subject” 
that “objectivity” has its counterpart. 

In a first step, however, it has to be stated that with these notions of delegation 
and objectivity of belief, Zizek has discovered a particular relationship of subjects 
towards their ideology, a relationship different from the concepts of previous 
psychoanalytic approaches. Sigmund Freud in his mass psychology regarded 
identification as the mechanism which makes individuals follow a certain 
programme embodied by a leader (Freud, 1993b). And Louis Althusser in his 
famous essay on ideology seemed to follow Freud when he spoke of the 
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recognition of the small “subjects” in the big “Subject” (Althusser, 1994: 133-134). 
As a consequence, theorists such as Judith Butler, by applying a notion coined by 
Octave Mannoni, saw “désidentification” as the mechanism which would allow 
individuals to step out of a given ideology (Butler, 1995: 288; Mannoni, 1985b). 

ZiZek, on the contrary, has discovered a type of ideology which consists 
precisely in désidentification: certain individuals do not identify with their beliefs; 
they do not claim their beliefs for themselves; they do not even think of these 
beliefs which nevertheless structure their social reality. For example, as ZiZek 
points out, 


in Communist regimes, the semblance according to which people supported the 
Party and enthusiastically constructed socialism, was not a simple subjective 
semblance (nobody really believed in it), but rather a kind of “objective semblance,” 
a semblance materialised in the actual social functioning of the regime, in the way 
the ruling ideology was materialised in ideological rituals and apparatuses (Zizek, 
2000d: 31 quoted from the English manuscript). 


This structure of delegation is one of the reasons why “the ruling ideas are 
never the ideas of those who rule” (cf. Zizek 1998b: 23). People contribute to the 
social existence and efficiency of certain beliefs not through identification, not by 
appropriating or believing these beliefs, but by delegating them, by and 
maintaining them as “objective semblances”. 

Maintaining a semblance is a principle of many social practices, and the 
functioning of many social interactions can depend on it. One of these practices of 
appearance is, for example, politeness. As Immanuel Kant already noted, 
politeness is a practice that involves an illusion, but unlike lying, it is not immoral, 
since politeness is an illusion by which nobody gets duped. Yet, with regard to its 
social efficiency, politeness contributes a lot, as Kant remarks, to making people 
more civilised and even morally better (Kant, 1978: 42-43). 

Kant’s example testifies to a crucial thesis which has been explicitly formulated 
by Zizek: that there are beliefs which are not believed by anybody, and that 
precisely those beliefs are of crucial importance for the ideological reproduction 
of society. 


Beliefs which are Nobody’s Beliefs 


This crucial discovery of Zizek is won by connecting Marx’s theory of commodity 
fetishism (a case where an illusion does not lie in the agents’ consciousness but in 
their actions) with the psychoanalytic theory of fetishism. 

For psychoanalytic theory, the most important contribution to this topic has been 
made by the French author Octave Mannoni, especially in his essay “Je sais bien, 
‘mais quand méme”’. (“I know quite well, but still’), first published in 1964 (Mannoni, 

1985a: 9-33). It is to Zizek’s merit here to have recognised the value of Mannoni’s 
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theory for a theory of ideology, just as he did with many remarks of Lacan which had 
until then remained enigmatic or unacknowledged (Zizek, 1991c: 51). 

Mannoni’s analysis concerns the fact that people maintain a particularly tender 
relationship with certain illusions which they nevertheless regard as illusions. This 
structure of the imaginary which Freud had covered with his concept of 
“disavowal” (Verleugnung) (Freud, 1989b) announces itself sometimes by 
symptomatic utterances such as “I know quite well that this is silly, but still it is 
great”. Such a split position with regard to an illusion is not only to be found 
within the clinical contexts of fetishist perversion or obsessional neurosis. It is also 
a widespread phenomenon which constitutes, as Mannoni notes, a number of social 
practices and pleasures. For example, to find, on the day of a long-scheduled 
change of residence, a newspaper horoscope stating that this is “a particularly 
appropriate day for major moves” can cause a strange, relieved amusement— 
especially among people who do not believe in horoscopes. Yet, as Mannoni notes, 
one’s laughter would have been different if the horoscope had spoken of a 
particularly inappropriate day for such an enterprise (Mannoni, 1985a: 20). 

These “suspended illusions,” or “beliefs at a remove,” Mannoni calls “beliefs” 
in order to distinguish them from ‘“‘faith”—#i.e. a conviction that does not allow for 
such a distance. With regard to these beliefs, Mannoni introduces a crucial new 
idea. Of course, Freud, too, had acknowledged the existence of such beliefs in 
which we do not “really” believe. But he had assumed that we must have believed 
in them “seriously” before. We must have once, in our childhood, believed in 
infantile theories such as the “omnipotence of thought” or the universality of penis- 
possession, and we must have overcome them later in order to preserve these 
beliefs now in their adult, suspended forms of obsessive magic rituals, uncanny 
experiences or fetishist practices (Freud, 1989a; Freud, 1989b; Freud, 1989d). 
Mannoni, on the contrary, makes it conceivable that at least some of these beliefs 
have never been believed “seriously”; that they never had a form different from the 
suspended one which we find among adults. Disavowal, as a consequence, is not 
necessarily a historical process; it can also be structural. 


Distances of Fantasy, and the Fantasies of Distance 


Zizek has clad this idea, which flashes up at some moments in Mannoni’s text, in a 
Strict, explicit form: 


the crucial mistake to be avoided here, is the properly “humanist” notion that this 
belief, embodied in things, displaced onto things, is nothing but a reified form of 
direct human belief. ... The paradox to be maintained is that displacement is original 
and constitutive ... There are some beliefs, the most fundamental ones, which are 
from the very outset “decentered,” beliefs of the Other (Zizek, 2000d: 14 quoted 
from the English manuscript). 
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It becomes clear now why certain ideologies not only continue to exist when a 
knowledge arises that breaks with them, but sometimes even only exist under that 
condition: this is precisely when their structure is that of disavowal. It is then that 
ideologies require, as their paradoxical supplement, a “superior knowledge” which 
appears to discard them. 

From these findings about the structural nature of disavowed beliefs, Zizek 
draws two important consequences: first, people do not know what they believe. 
They wrongfully consider themselves free of the very ideology which they 
(objectively) nevertheless maintain in a disavowed form, as a fantasy, and which 
allows them to accept their conditions of existence, which they perceive in a clear- 
sighted way. Yet this disavowal, as always, cannot take place without leaving a 
material trace of the fantasy—the fetish. ZiZek gives a telling, tragic example for 
this: 


In the sad case of a friend of mine whose wife died of breast cancer, this fetish was a 
hamster, the wife’s most beloved pet animal. He was able to talk in a cold way about 
his wife’s painful dying, while holding on his lap the hamster, the embodied ~ 
disavowal of the wife’s death. When, half a year later, the hamster died, the friend of 
mine totally collapsed and had to be hospitalised for a suicidal depression... (Zizek, 
2003a: 128). 


And he concludes: 


So when we are bombarded by claims that in our post-ideological cynical era 
nobody believes in the proclaimed ideals, when we encounter a person who claims 
he is cured of any beliefs, accepting social reality the way it really is, we should 
always counter such claims with the question: OK, but where is your hamster? 
Where is the fetish which enables you to (pretend to) accept reality “the way it is”? 
(ZiZek, 2003a: 129). 


As a second consequence, Zizek shows that here people succumb to yet another 
misconception: they do not recognise the true role of their alleged distance 
towards this ideological fantasy. Far from liberating them from that fantasy, it is 
precisely this distance which subjects them to it. The ideological fantasy requires 
this ironical, cynical distance as its necessary supplement. 

This is why Zizek, for example, deeply mistrusts the spirit of Umberto Eco’s 
novel The Name of the Rose—the idea that laughter must be banned from an 
authoritarian Christian regime in order to let it function. According to Zizek, there 
can be an ideology which is not at all subverted or destroyed by laughter, but 
which instead requires precisely such laughter in order to function (Zizek, 1989: 
27-28). 

At this point, the concept of “fantasy,” as the ultimate concept to designate the 
structure of ideology in Zizek’s theory, undergoes a terminological displacement: 
Whereas Zizek previously called “fantasy” the semblance, the illusion in action, it 
now becomes the alleged distance towards this semblance, towards this staged 
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illusion, which merits the name “fantasy”. Not the illusion in action, but the 
misrecognition of its presence in the action and its efficiency is now designated by 
the concept of “fantasy”. This terminological move is not too surprising, since 
from the very outset, Zizek remarked, “[tJhe illusion is therefore double: it consists 
in overlooking the illusion which is structuring our real, effective relationship to 
reality” (Zizek, 1989: 32-33, my emphasis). Whereas Zizek first concentrated on 
the overlooked illusion in action, he now focuses on the overlooking—the 
fantasmatic distance towards that illusion. 

At the same time the illusion in the action, previously called “fantasy,” now 
becomes identified with the symbolic order. Since the illusions staged in the action 
are nobody’s illusions, they belong to a purely virtual other, an instance of the 
social imaginary, i.e., in Lacanian terminology the “big Other” (which is another 
name for the symbolic order). It is important that the big Other is conceived here as 
an order of pure semblance.’ As a consequence, this leads to the nice paradox 
pointed out by ZizZek that, as opposed to a classical Cartesian assumption, 
according to which we are always aware of how things appear to us but never 
know how they really are, it has to be stressed here that we sometimes do not even 
know how things appear to us (even if we may know how they really are). Zizek 
writes: 


And, at a more general level, is this not a characteristic of the symbolic order as 
such? When I encounter a bearer of symbolic authority (a father, a judge...), my 
subjective experience of him can be that of a corrupted weakling, yet I nonetheless 
treat him with due respect because this is how he “objectively appears to me” 
(Zi%ek, 2000d: 30-31 quoted from the English manuscript). 


Fantasy is therefore no longer the objective semblance but its “obscene” 
supplement, the acts of alleged transgression, the dirty jokes which people make 
about that semblance and which allow them to consider themselves rebels. This 
creates a Situation of universalised “subversion”: a reproduction of the existing 
order of things precisely through the fact that everybody indulges in the feeling to 
subvert this order.!° 

As Mannoni had already remarked, there are many people who regard 
themselves as atheists but submit to Christian rituals just for the sake of their 
children (Mannoni, 1985a: 19). The same thing goes on, as Zizek observes, in 
contemporary postmodern forms of eclectic religiousness, where everybody puts 
together their own “personal” belief—neither fully committing to the rules of a 
traditional religion nor fully breaking with it. Postmodernity seems to require this 
“personal” reservation towards any ideology—a reservation which nevertheless 
allows these ideologies to exist and even flourish. For these reserved forms of 
religiousness, which seem to mirror the abundant phenomena of “non-ism” in 
mass-culture, such as “Coke light,” “Marlboro light,” decaffeinated coffee, etc., 
Zizek has coined the term decaffeinated belief (Zizek, 2002a). 
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Against this typically postmodern subversionism which, according to Zizek, 
produces nothing but “inherent transgressions” (Zizek, 1997b: 40) of the existing 
order, Zizek suggests the opposed strategy—which might at first sight appear as 
even more “inherent” or “immanent”: over-orthodoxy, i.e., fully maintaining the 
appearance and thus depriving it of its fantasmatic support. Since it is precisely our 
“subversive,” “cynical” distance towards a certain ideology which subjects us to 
this ideology and allows it to exert its social efficiency, we can only destroy this 
ideology by giving up this distance. 

Zizek uses a funny example from former communist Yugoslavia to illustrate 
this. It was an open secret that the communist party would get 99% of the votes in 
every election. Once, shortly after such an election, the newspaper of ZizZek’s 
oppositional group came up with a headline stating that after a part of the votes had 
been counted, it looked “as if the communists would actually remain in power”. 
Playing the official game of “free elections” to that extent, without sharing the 
obscene distance towards this semblance, brought Zizek and his comrades into 
serious trouble with the police. Not to declare the allegedly free elections a joke 
but, on the contrary, taking this semblance seriously proved to be the dangerous 
move. 

The truly radical and revolutionary strategy for ideological struggle is therefore, 
according to Zizek, not to neglect the literalness of semblance, the letter of the 
symbolic order, and to “subversively” take the side of its underlying fantasy, but, 
on the contrary, to stick to that letter against the very fantasy which supports it. As 
a consequence, ZiZek calls this strategy of over-orthodoxy, which aims at 
depriving an existing symbolic order of its fantasmatic supplement, the traversing 
of the fantasy (Zizek, 1997b: 58). From this position results Zizek’s interest in 
authors such as Brecht and Pascal who have provided telling examples of over- 
orthodoxy, thus depriving Communism and Christianity of their respective 
underlying fantasies of a true, “human,” non-literal commitment. 


Belief Appears as the Faith of the Other 


Yet another consequence follows from the finding that ideology can exist in a split 
form—between its official appearance and its inherent transgression. As Mannoni 
has pointed out, the paradoxical structure of “belief at a distance” produces the 
strange fact that belief, although it is nobody’s belief, easily appears as the belief of 
the other—a belief to which the other individual totally succumbs, without 
distance, i.e. the other’s faith. 

For example, people easily assume that “in former times, people were so well- 
comforted by their pleasant illusions, whereas today they bravely face the cold 
wind of their disillusioned, enlightened existence”. Or, as Mannoni puts it, 
informants from a certain African tribe who practise ritual dancing with masks, 
explain that “in former times people believed in the masks”. Yet, far from 
concluding that belief had assumed a different form within that tribe, Mannoni asks 
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whether this could not always have been the case: that people from that tribe never 
dealt in a different way with their masks but always attributed the belief to their 
ancestors—just as, in our culture, people who indulge in Santa Claus games 
attribute the respective belief to their children (Mannoni, 1985a: 9). 

Assuming that other people (from former times or different cultures) believe 
“more” than oneself does is the characteristic mark of ideological fantasy. The new 
dimension discerned by Zizek in contemporary “decaffeinated belief” is therefore 
not to be seen in the fact that people do not take their own religious commitments 
seriously anymore, but precisely in their fantasy that other people did “believe 
seriously”. The new phenomenon is not a more enlightened belief, but a reinforced 
misrecognition of the other. This aggressive fantasy expresses itself in a number of 
material signs which are the typical manifestations of ideological “decaffeination”: 
every time when nowadays we indulge in an illusion, we have to immediately 
emphasise our ironical distance towards it so that other people may not assume that 
we did believe it seriously—this causes the sad phenomena of postmodern Kitsch 
and “Spasskultur’. Instead of joyfully indulging in an illusion, as for example, in 
carnival practices, without bothering about its “true believers,” we more and more 
reduce these joyful elements and care for making clear that it is not us who are the 
idiots. What characterises “decaffeinated belief” is therefore not an increase in fun 
(“Spass”), but, on the contrary, a growing suspicion vis-a-vis joyful practices, 
accompanied by a compulsive proliferation of self-assuring signs of irony and non- 
seriousness. Alleged postmodem “hedonism” is, in fact, a reinforced anxiety to be 
regarded as naive—a concern which testifies to an increasing lack of humour. 

Believing at a distance brings about a typical “illusion of perspective”: one’s 
own belief appears as the faith of the other. What we do not really believe appears 
as something which other people did believe seriously (Pfaller, 2003a). 
Succumbing to this illusion, the anthropologist J. G. Frazer, for example, drew the 
double conclusion that “savage” people who commit magic acts seriously believed 
in their magic, whereas “civilised” people who do not believe in magic, did not 
commit such acts. Wittgenstein, in his famous criticism, showed that both 
conclusions were wrong: First, “the same savage, who stabs the picture of his 
enemy apparently in order to kill him, really builds his hut out of wood and carves 
his arrow skillfully and not in effigy” (Wittgenstein, 1993: 125)—which proves 
that “savages” can clearly distinguish between ritual acts and technical measures 
and that therefore they do not “seriously” believe in the former. And, second, 
Wittgenstein showed that “civilised” people, despite the fact that they do not 
believe in magic, still commit little magic acts: they kiss the photographs of their 
beloved, just as some “savage” may stab the picture of his enemy in effigy 
(Wittgenstein, 1993: 123). 

Here it can be seen how much a “tolerant” postmodern position, which wants to 
let everybody believe their own thing, misses the complicated nature of belief: 
belief is the belief of the other, and people do not believe their own things but 
those of their others. Wanting to let the other believe his own thing is therefore just 
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another formula of making the other a complete idiot, a psychotic fool, unable to 
establish any distance towards his own belief. 

This is why Zizek has noted that there is nothing more racist than a postmodern 
tolerance which “homogenises” the other. The difficulty in dealing with foreign 
people, according to Zizek, is therefore not to get along with “what is foreign in 
ourselves,” but to acknowledge the split in the other—to acknowledge how much 
the other himself is dislocated with regard to what we consider “his” culture 
(Zizek, 1997b: 179). Herein lies the well-founded reason for Zizek’s radical 
positions against postmodern “tolerance” and relativism. 

Yet, in the end,—and here we leave the field of a theory of ideology—it should 
not be forgotten that what we may “tolerantly” declare the other’s belief can turn 
out to be something completely different from a mere belief. A certain group’s 
narrative may well be something else than a mere narrative. As Zizek points out, 
“in Germany in the 1930s, the narrative of the Jews wasn’t just one among many. 
This was the narrative that explained the truth about the entire situation” (Zizek, 
2002a). Making this “just a narrative” amongst others means precisely to deprive it 
of its truth, and its universality. At this symptomatic point, a particular group’s 
position tells about much more than just itself—it expresses what is wrong with all 
of society. 


Notes 


1 (Bditors’ note based on Robert Pfaller’s bibliography for this essay: Essential references 
for contextualising Zizek’s appropriation of Althusser, and Pfaller’s dialogue with Zizek, 
include the following. Althusser’s crucial writings on ideology are the essay on ideological 
State apparatuses (Althusser, 1994), his seminar on philosophy, ideology and science 
(Althusser, 1990) and his self-criticism (Althusser, 1976). Pfaller’s dialogue with Zizek 
includes an important critical essay on the category of the subject (Pfaller, 1998), Pfaller’s 
development of the concept of interpassivity (Pfaller, 2000; Pfaller, 2003b) and his 
exploration of the transferential character of ideological belief (Pfaller, 2002; Pfaller, 
2003a). Zizek’s “plea for intolerance,” to which Pfaller makes reference in this essay, is 
published in German (Zizek, 1998b) and his understanding of ideology “between fiction and 
phantasm” is spelt out in a 1995 article (Zizek, 1995b).) 

For this, see Deleuze/Guattari (Deleuze and Guattari, 1977: 7), Foucault (Foucault, 1982: 
59) and Veyne (Veyne, 1986: 77). 
3 For this, see Freud (Freud, 1989c: 23). 
“ The idea that truth is perfectly accessible is a basic principle of every materialist 
philosophy—for this, see for example Mehring (Mehring, 1931: 63-67). If Pyrrhonean 
scepticism may appear as an exception, this is to be explained by the fact that the goals of 
this philosophy are ethical, not epistemological: it does not care whether certain ideas are 
true or not, but just whether taking them for true may lead us into unpleasant excitement. 
This is the way how, for example, Montaigne’s motto “Que sais-je?” (“What do I know?”) 
is to be understood. 
5 Cf. Althusser: “Tout tient donc alors & la connaissance de la nature de l’humanisme 
comme idéologie”. See for this also Althusser (Althusser, 231-240). 
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6 Cf. Althusser: “... lidéologie ‘fait agir tout seuls’ les individus sans qu’il soit besoin de 
leur mettre chacun un gendarme individuel au cul”. 

7 At this precise point, all attempts to replace the concepts of ideology and the imaginary, 
for example by the Foucauldian notions of “power” and the “body,” have not proven 
satisfactory. On one hand they tend to limit power to a merely repressive force which just 
interdicts, by exerting violence on the body. On the other hand, if one develops the notion of 
the body to that of a not only repressive but ideological instance, i.e. of an instance which 
can even agree and say “Yes!” then one leaves the physical body behind. If agreement is 
conceived as a modification of the body (as Freud does in his famous essay from 1925), then 
we are dealing not with the physical, but with an imaginary body (Gatens, 1996). Then, 
again, a theory of the imaginary becomes necessary. 

8 It is here that a precise answer to the previously formulated question—who the subject 
corresponding to the “objectivity of semblance” could be—becomes possible: Since it is 
none of the existing individuals, since none of them “really” believes, this subject is a purely 
virtual being. It is a psychic instance, like the superego. Yet, unlike the latter, this virtual 
entity is a completely naive observer, an observer which can only perceive semblances (for 
example, politeness)—whereas the superego reads our intimate thoughts and feelings behind 
the semblance (for example, our indifference or hatred towards the other whom we treat 
politely). For this concept of the naive observer see Pfaller (Pfaller, 2002: 261-317). 

This is important since it shows that the symbolic order (big Other) is not at all to be 
identified with the superego. It is a different virtual instance in the subject with different 
laws—those of semblance which, in the last instance serve the pleasure principle. Superego 
is not on the side of the symbolic order, but, on the contrary, on the side of its 
transgression—i.e. on the side of fantasy and jouissance which is opposed to pleasure. See 
for this Evans (Evans, 1996: 92, 202). 

' See for this the examples given by Zizek: the allegedly “human,” “distanced,” not-fully 
militarised character played by Matthew Modine in Kubrick’s Full Metal Jacket who tums 
out to be the most efficient killer (Zizek, 1997b: 44); the movie Shrek which, despite its 
“jokingly Brechtian ‘extraneations,”” just tells “the same old narrative” (Zizek , 2002a: 122). 
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“Well-Placed Reflections’: 
On Woman as Symptom 
of Man 


Sarah Herbold 


“Zanetto, lascia le Donne, e studia la matematica” (“Johnny, leave women alone 
and go study mathematics”.) 


— Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Les Confessions. 


Introduction: Zizek, Feminism and Contemporary Theory 


Having been pushed off its pedestal by the unruly proliferation of -isms 
(poststructuralism, postcolonialism, feminism, and so on), contemporary 
philosophy often takes the form of antiphilosophy. Because the so-called Master 
Narratives of reason, truth, progress, and the universal subject that were first 
written by Enlightenment philosophers have been discredited, the Enlightenment 
humanist subject, who was necessarily masculine, has ostensibly died of exposure, 
along with his discourse. But grief persists; and recent attempts to constitute an 
antiphilosophy by embracing “woman” or “the feminine” may only try to 
resuscitate critically ill, traditionally male-dominated discursive traditions by 
drawing in and sacrificing to them the vitality of feminine difference. 

Slavoj ZiZek has described the ideal (anti)philosophic position as a state of 
“separation” or “subjective destitution” (Zizek, 1990b: 32, 43). Through 
experiencing what Zizek calls “abstract negativity,” one can come close to 
occupying the nonideological void that lies at the center of both individual and 
collective existence. It is this void that Zizek calls the real, after Lacan. It is “the 
duty of the critical intellectual,” Zizek writes, “to occupy all the time . . . the place 
of this hole, i.e., to maintain a distance toward every reigning Master-Signifier” 
(Zizek, 1993: 2). For Zizek (as for Kant), the aesthetic realm is a place where the 
symbolic network of ideological fictions can perhaps be suspended; it is this space 
that he seeks to occupy and to defend as the last refuge of the real from ideology. 
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Although the real can never be articulated and exists only as an absence or a void, 
it is nonetheless a singular object of enjoyment and fascination. And for Zizek, the 
real is feminine. 

Zizek uses two different kinds of language and draws on two different cultural 
fields to carry out his project of “saving” Hegelian philosophy through Lacan’s 
psychoanalytic theories of the subject’s relation to language (Zizek, 1989: 7). He 
uses the traditional abstract language and concepts of philosophy to formulate “the 
notional content [of his theories] in and for itself’ (Zizek, 2001b: xi). But he 
illustrates those theories by drawing on the popular-culture genre of film. Zizek 
hierarchises this bifurcation of ends and means. For example, he authorises his 
reading of “the most sublime theoretical motifs of Jacques Lacan together with and 
through exemplary cases of contemporary mass culture” by referring to Walter 
Benjamin’s program of “reading the highest spiritual products of a culture 
alongside its common, prosaic, worldly products” (Zizek, 1991b: vii). These so- 
called high and low genres and the two modes of ZiZek’s own rhetorical strategy 
are also sexualised. In reading Lacan through popular culture, ZiZek implicitly 
adopts what he calls the feminine role of “smearing” the masculine discourse of the 
Master (philosophy, psychoanalysis) with the “stain” of the feminine real as 
embodied in film (Zizek, 1992: 235-240). In so doing, he implicitly claims to be 
subverting the elevated, male-centered theories of the Master in a feminine mode: 
“Smeared by an obscene vitality, the law itself—traditionally, a pure, neutral 
universality—assumes the features of a heterogeneous, inconsistent bricolage 
[hodgepodge] penetrated with enjoyment” (ZiZek, 1991b: 149). 

But Zizek’s feminine messiness has a serious purpose: to restore honor to the 
Master by educating the (feminised) masses in His wisdom. Movies play the role in 
Zizek’s project of what he calls (after Lacan) a sinthome (symptom), an ex post 
facto manifestation of the Master’s theories in the lower realm of popular 
entertainment: “To put it in Hegelese: Hollywood is conceived as a 
‘phenomenology’ of the Lacanian Spirit, its appearing for the common 
consciousness” (Zizek, 2001b: xi). The masses-as-women, that is, are to be 
educated at their level through Zizek’s ostensibly feminine practice of filling in the 
holes in Lacan’s cryptic utterances with his reading of the so-called feminine 
artifacts of popular culture.’ Zizek proposes to “mercilessly exploit popular culture, 
using it as convenient material to explain not only the vague outline of the 
Lacanian theoretical edifice but sometimes also the finer details missed by the 
predominantly academic reception of Lacan” (Zizek, 1991b: vii). The Master’s 
edifice apparently needs shoring up by the very elements to which it remains 
unutterably superior. 

Yet even as he fortifies that edifice by “mercilessly exploiting” popular culture, 
Zizek can also play the role of the enfant terrible who makes a big mess in his 
father’s house and sullies his name—in the name of an ultimate Restoration. 
“Indulging in the idiotic enjoyment of popular culture” (ZiZek, 1991b: viii) affords 
temporary relief from the oppression of the Master’s patriarchal legacy. Because 
movies represent a pleasurable vestige of the feminine real in a void at the center 
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of the intimidating, masculine symbolic, they constitute a breathing space that 
enables the subject (always grammatically masculine for ZizZek) “to avoid the total 
alienation in the signifier’—that is, in ideology or the symbolic (ZiZek, 1989: 122). 
Enjoying oneself idiotically at the movies provides a temporary escape from the 
mortifying domination of theory—to which, however, enjoyment must always, 
finally, be surrendered. 

Zizek’s merciless exploitation of popular culture in order to make the Master’s 
law of psychoanalysis work as a critical theory not only ravishes films: Zizek also 
exploits the work of feminist theorists of film and psychoanalysis. Jane Gallop, 
Teresa de Lauretis, Juliet Mitchell, Laura Mulvey, Jacqueline Rose, Kaja 
Silverman, and others have been exploring the relationship between feminism, 
psychoanalysis, and film since the mid-1970s. Many of Zizek’s central theses, such 
as his contention that woman represents both a gap in and a challenge to the 
integrity of the male subject, were first articulated by these critics. For example, 
Laura Mulvey’s analysis of what happens to the heroines of Hitchcock films in 
relation to this Lacanian theory of the transition from the imaginary to the 
symbolic anticipated ZiZek’s theory of the male viewer’s traumatic subversion in 
the real prior to his return to the symbolic. Mulvey writes: 


Hitchcock’s heroes are plunged into a world turned upside-down, in which identity 
and even name become uncertain, in which the logical relations of everyday life are 
reversed in a nightmare universe that also celebrates the pleasure and excitement of 
liminality. ... But journeys end with safe returns... (Mulvey, 1989: 171). 


It is precisely the nature and consequences of this safe return that I will explore. 


Zizek meets Ingrid Bergman: A Perfect Match? 


In order to scrutinise ZiZek’s theory of woman, I propose to focus on an essay 
originally published in the journal October titled “Rossellini: Woman as Symptom 
of Man” (1990).” I have chosen to focus on this essay, in which ZiZek discusses the 
roles played by Ingrid Bergman in several Roberto Rossellini films, for two 
reasons: first, because it encapsulates ZiZek’s reading of woman, and second, 
because it can be strikingly juxtaposed with another reading of (a) woman as 
emblematic of an analogous psychological, historical, and epistemological crisis 
roughly contemporaneous with Kant—that is, with the supposed onset of 
modernity. This strategy will allow me to investigate whether the impulse to 
impose the crisis of modernity on (a) woman in the late eighteenth century differs 
from the impulse to impose the crisis of postmodernity on woman in the twentieth, 
and also to examine the implications of this imposition. 

The objective and methods of Zizek’s “Rossellini: Woman as Symptom of 
Man” are ambiguous. First, Zizek wants to exonerate Lacan of the charge of 
antifeminism by offering a revisionist reading of what seems to be Lacan’s 
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“notoriously antifeminist thes[is]” that “woman is a symptom of man” (Zizek, 
1990b: 20). Zizek argues that Lacan’s later theory of the symptom (or sinthomme) 
as a psychoanalytic phenomenon reverses the original implications of his thesis. 
Initially, “woman is a symptom of man” meant that woman is merely a coded sign 
that signifies back to man what he truly desires (which man has hidden from 
himself) and thereby robs him of his identity and self-possession by compelling 
him to “cede his desire” to her. In Lacan’s later theory, according to Zizek, woman 
as symptom of man is, rather, the guarantor of man’s being and existence, precisely 
because “there is something in her that escapes the relation to man” (Zizek, 1990b: 
21). That is, woman does not come after but rather before man; she is not produced 
by but rather produces him. She is ontologically independent of him, while he is 
dependent on her. 

Zizek wants to redeem Lacan, but he also ventriloquises him in order to 
combine Lacanian psychoanalytic theory with Althusserian social theory and 
Hegelian philosophy. Ingrid Bergman serves as the medium for this master-theory: 
by surrendering herself to Hegelian abstract negativity, the Bergman heroine in 
Rossellini’s films refuses to sacrifice herself to the “big Other” of Lacan and 
Althusser by plunging into the traumatic abyss of the Lacanian real. ? 

Zizek’s interpretation of Rossellini’s films makes Bergman exemplify what 
Zizek elsewhere calls the pure nonpathological subject who constitutes herself as a 
pure subject by assuming her nonexistence (Zizek, 1991b: 65-66). As Irene in 
Europa ’51] or Karin in Stromboli, Bergman undergoes symbolic suicide: she 
radically separates herself from the ideology of her family and community, thereby 
achieving what Zizek calls the state of “separation,” through an experience of 
“abstract” or “radical negativity” (ZiZek, 1990b: 37-38). She thereby performs an 
act of “symbolic suicide,” which, according to Lacan, is “the only act which is not 
a failure, the only act stricto sensu” (Zizek, 1990b: 22). In terms of the central 
Lacanian distinction between the symbolic and the real (figured here as masculine 
and feminine, respectively), Bergman-as-woman heroically leaps into “the abyss of 
the real, out of which our symbolic reality emerges” (Zizek, 1990b: 40). 

In Europa ’51, for example, Bergman plays a frivolous, wealthy Roman 
mother, Irene, whose neglect of her young son causes him to commit suicide. 
Plagued by guilt, Irene becomes a saint-like character who performs many acts of 
charity, including one that puts her on the wrong side of the law. She is found by a 
court to be mentally unfit as a result of the shock of her son’s death and sent to a 
psychiatric ward, where she is pronounced insane. “At the end of the film,” writes 
Zizek, “we see her alone in a sterile cell while, in front of the hospital, the poor 
whom she tried to help gather and hail her as a saint” (Zizek, 1990b: 29). But in 
Zizek’s view, the film is not “a commonplace critique of the so-called ‘alienation 
of contemporary society,’ where the noise of our bustling social life renders us deaf 
to the desperate cry of our neighbor and so forth” (Zizek, 1990b: 29). Rather, her 
son’s suicide constitutes for Irene a traumatic encounter with the real: with an 
emptiness that lies at the center of ordinary life but remains uncontaminated by 
language, morality, or politics. Irene performs charitable acts not in order to 
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alleviate her guilt but in order to take refuge in guilt as an escape from this 
traumatic encounter with the non-signifying void of the real. When Irene assumes 
what Zizek calls “the subjective position of the saint” at the end of the film, 
Rossellini is celebrating her humble submission not to a transcendent faith but to 
the absence of faith (ZiZek, 1990b: 32). Irene “falls away from the symbolic 
network and assumes distance toward the symbolic universe” (ZiZek, 1990b: 32). 

The result of this symbolic suicide is “a kind of temporary eclipse, aphanisis, of 
the subject” (Zizek, 1990b: 34). Paradoxically, this disappearance constitutes 
Bergman as subject: by refusing to sacrifice herself to the. fictitious big Other of 
Christian guilt and redemption, Irene resists the temptation to sacrifice herself in 
order to conceal the big Other’s lack. (The big Other in Lacanian terms is “the 
subject supposed to know”—God, ideology, the psychoanalyst, language—the 
being or system that seems to guarantee meaning and identity.) Irene and the other 
Bergman characters are heroic precisely because they refuse to be heroic in 
ordinary terms: they reject those terms, according to Zizek, without preferring any 
other set of values. This defiance of the symbolic “is always negative, that is, an 
act of annihilation. It is not simply that we do not know what will come of it; rather 
it is that its final outcome is ultimately insignificant, strictly secondary in relation 
to the ‘No!’ of the pure act” (Zizek, 1990b: 35). 

Zizek argues that besides acting out this role in Rossellini’s films, Bergman 
played a similar part in relation to Hollywood’s film industry. After she happened 
to see two of the unknown Rossellini’s “neorealistic masterpieces” in a small New 
York theater, ZiZek writes, Bergman “wrote a letter to Rossellini in which, placing 
her own stardom at his disposal, she offered to help him obtain his well-deserved 
international fame” (Zizek, 1990b: 19). Bergman was so impressed by Rossellini’s 
art that she threw over her successful commercial career in Hollywood and offered 
“to play any role that might be appropriate for a Swedish actress who spoke fluent 
English, some German, and only two words of Italian: ‘Ti amo!’ ” (I love you!) 
(Zizek, 1990b: 19). Just as Irene in Europa ’5] had the courage to sacrifice her 
place in society to her recognition of the void of the real, Bergman had the courage 
to rebel against a limited ideological universe, Hollywood, even at the expense of 
her career. Despite Hollywood’s monopoly over the film industry, she refused to 
yield to the ideological hegemony of that symbolic community and staked herself 
instead on an unknown outsider’s genius. 

We could say that according to Zizek, Bergman, both as an actress and as a set 
of fictional characters, thus embodies what lies at the fascinating and seductive 
center of antiphilosophy. She corresponds to what ZiZek defines in Looking Awry 
as ‘‘the postmodernist break” in representation: the rendering visible of the “real, 
traumatic kernel whose status remains deeply ambiguous,” the real that “resists 
symbolisation” (Zizek, 1991b: 142-143). Bergman embodies “the real Thing,” the 
object displayed directly, visibly indifferent and arbitrary, at the center of some 
symbolic construction, which can “function successively as a disgusting reject and 
as a sublime, charismatic apparition” (ZiZek, 1991b: 144). This object is 
“incarnated, materialised emptiness,” a “terrifying . . . everyday object that has 
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started to function, by chance, as that which fills in the hole in the Other (the 
symbolic order)” (Zizek, 1991b: 145). Bergman embodies pure enjoyment (the 
Lacanian jouissance) because she cannot be successfully—that is, stably— 
ideologised. * 

This abyss of nonsignificance is figured as a vagina: it is ‘an incision,” a 
“vertiginous abyss,” a volcanic crater, into which the viewing subject momentarily 
disappears while watching Bergman in the Rossellini films (ZiZek, 1990b: 36, 28, 
32). For the viewer, Bergman-as-woman thus represents the death drive and the 
psychotic: the terrifying but courageous confrontation with the nullity at the center 
of human existence around and against which all culture is constructed as a 
“reaction formation” (Zizek, 1989: 5). She is a symptom of man in the sense that 
she embodies and enacts the fearsome self-immolation in the real that man desires 
to emulate but cannot bear to perform, and against which all his “frenetic activity” 
is only a failed attempt “to balance the dignity of her act, to recompense for it” 
(Zizek, 1990b: 44). 

In Bergman-as-woman, then, ZiZek sees the culmination of a series of 
epistemological, psychoanalytic, and historical crises that are all versions of the 
same crisis. Communism, Fascism, biblical history, literary and psychoanalytic 
theory, the subject as defined by Lacan, philosophy, and Rossellini’s films all pass 
through this crisis—and apparently must continue to do so. What makes this 
glimpse into the abyss of the non-signifying real possible for the viewer of 
Rossellini’s films is the Bergman character’s ability “to perceive this fissure of the 
symbolic ‘substance’ insofar as she occupies the position of a stranger, i.e., insofar 
as her gaze is external; those who find themselves within the symbolic order are 
necessarily blinded” (ZiZek, 1990b: 41). The viewer sees Bergman as an outsider 
perceiving and leaping into the abyss of the real and so has his own vicarious or 
symbolic experience of non-experience (which is the only real experience). While 
the men involved in this process are generally portrayed as active and sane system- 
makers, woman is a passive and mad system-breaker; she: 


“undergoes” the act (‘passes through” it) rather than “accomplishes” it ... the 
subject is annihilated and subsequently reborn (or not) ... which is why every act 
worthy of the name is “mad” in its radical unaccountability (ZiZek, 1990b: 34). 


Counterpoint: Rousseau’s Confessions, and Zulietta as Symptom of ...? 


Before we look more closely at Zizek’s theory of woman-as-the-postmodem, I 
would like to turn to another text written by a man during a period of acute 
personal, social, and epistemological change—a text in which the sense of crisis is 
also both represented and located in a woman. Jean-Jacques Rousseau wrote his 
autobiography, The Confessions, between 1765 and 1770, at a critical stage in the 
long transition from a land-based, largely rural, theocentric, Eurocentric, 
monarchic, collective, and prehistoricising social structure and world view to a 
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democratic, individualist, urban, industrialised, capitalist, secular, less Eurocentric, 
and more historicising culture. 

Rousseau’s writings were at once generated by and generators of this transition 
into modernity, and they also both embraced and rejected it. When he encountered 
a courtesan named Zulietta in Venice in 1743 or 1744, at the age of 31 or 32, 
Rousseau was struggling with his conflicting desires to attain power in the old 
hierarchical and patriarchal world and to rebel against it by helping to create some 
new world. In The Social Contract (1762), Rousseau would argue that popes and 
monarchs should be replaced by citizen bodies empowered to draw up social 
contracts uniting free individuals. In his more explicitly imaginative and fictional 
writings, Rousseau would imagine for himself a private sphere of absolute 
aesthetic freedom. Both utopias are presided over by the figure of Nature, a female 
deity who combines neoclassical and primitivist features. They are thus in some 
sense feminine; yet Rousseau’s Nature is decidedly mannish, especially in the 
political writings, where women are confined to a domestic sphere of silence even 
as they are acknowledged to be both crucial and potentially fatal to the well-being 
of the ideal state. ° The generic/gender opposition and tension between Rousseau’s 
two types of writing remind us of the tension in ZiZek’s writing between serious 
philosophy and popular culture. In both cases, the feminised, aesthetic realm is 
imagined as a private, playful, androgynous alternative to the serious, masculine 
realm. 

Even as he imagined a revolutionary society and a state of aesthetic bliss that 
were ambiguously feminine, however, Rousseau remained sentimentally and 
ideologically attached to the old patriarchal structures of preferment that promised 
him the public recognition he craved. Furthermore, many aspects of the new social 
world that was actually coming into being (as opposed to the worlds he imagined) 
were not at all consonant with either of his imagined utopias. Industrialisation, 
capitalism, urbanisation, changing class structures, individualism, decentralisation 
of power, privatisation, and changes in gender relations threatened Rousseau’s 
fragile sense of identity and authority even as they stimulated his thoughts and 
ambition. Not unlike Zizek, that is, Rousseau felt caught in an interstice between 
the old patriarchal order, which was recognisable and promised recognition but 
oppressively dominated all aspects of life, and the new world that he felt was 
imminent. This new world presented possibilities for both individual and collective 
liberation but also threatened established modes of knowledge and structures of 
power. Partly because he saw that gender roles were changing, and partly because 
of cultural precedent, Rousseau imagined this new world as feminine. Depending 
on whether he was feeling more excited or alarmed by its possibilities, Rousseau 
responded to this feminised specter of the future by alternately exalting and 
demonising it. 

When he describes meeting Zulietta in The Confessions, Rousseau reveals a 
dramatic and confusing confrontation between the two fantasms of masculine 
premodernity and feminine modernity. The crisis embodied in Zulietta was a crisis 
of categories. Coming as it does about halfway through the autobiography, the 
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Zulietta episode describes a point of transition between Rousseau’s old world and 
self and his new ones. (In this sense, it resembles ZiZek’s treatment of Bergman as 
embodying the theoretical and historical passage from the modern symbolic to the 
postmodem real.) When Rousseau arrives in Venice, he imagines he is leaving the 
first, private phase of his life, which he associates with his beloved “Maman,” an 
older woman with whom he lived for several years but has had recently to 
abandon. He is now beginning the second, public phase. He has obtained a post as 
secretary to the French ambassador to the Venetian state; it is his first opportunity 
to launch what he envisions as a brilliant diplomatic career. 

Rousseau’s encounter with Zulietta comes about between men, in the context of 
this new, public world. In the course of performing his secretarial duties, Rousseau 
has helped a French boat captain who had gotten into trouble with the Venetian 
Senate. The captain, Olivet, responds by treating Rousseau to an honorary dinner 
on board the vessel, to which Rousseau invites his friend and peer Carrio, secretary 
to the Spanish ambassador. Rousseau is quite put out when his arrival on the ship is 
not greeted by a cannon salute, but Captain Olivet expresses his gratitude in a 
different way: halfway through the meal, a gondola pulls up alongside the ship and 
a beautiful courtesan steps aboard. Zulietta is a gift for the evening: she is 
conferred/imposed upon Rousseau as a symbol of his rank in the masculine 
hierarchy of the diplomatic service. 

From the first moment of their encounter, Zulietta at once fascinates and 
terrifies Rousseau because she destabilises the oppositions that govern his 
thoughts. She is strikingly beautiful and feminine and yet also as agile and brave as 
a soldier. She leaps from her gondola onto Olivet’s ship with three bounds, she 
spends money wildly, and she keeps two pistols on her dresser. Also (like the 
foreign-but-familiar Bergman), Zulietta is at once strange and recognisable: when 
she arrives, she is hailed by Olivet as “the enemy”; she has “big black Oriental 
eyes”; and she speaks only Italian—‘“her accent alone,” Rousseau exclaims, 
“would have been enough to tum my head” ((1782] 1959, 318).° On the other 
hand, Zulietta pretends to recognise Rousseau: she leaps into his arms and kisses 
him, crying, “Ah, my dear Brémond—how long it’s been since I’ve seen you!” She 
explains that Rousseau looks exactly like a former lover—and she announces that 
she will install Rousseau in Brémond’s place (elle me prenoit a sa place) 
(Rousseau, 1959: 319). Just as the Rossellini movies invite the male viewer, in 
particular, to imagine himself as Bergman’s lover for the duration of the film (and 
just as ZiZek seems to imagine himself in Rossellini’s shoes, receiving the 
unsolicited attention of the beautiful, famous actress), so Zulietta invites Rousseau 
to be “Brémond” for a while, until she tires of him. She will love him for free, she 
says, as long as it pleases her—but when she’s through with him, she’!] dump him, 
just as she did Brémond. Like the film, that is, Zulietta’s proposition is inherently 
limited in duration—and, presumably, in consequences. For as long as the affair 
lasts, however, Zulietta will be Rousseau’s obsession and he will be hers. Like the 
moviegoer, Rousseau becomes a privileged voyeur into the beautiful stranger’s 
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existence: he follows her around town, to her house, and into her boudoir, listening 
to her chatter all the while in her exotic tongue. 

Like ZiZek’s Bergman, Zulietta also represents both vitality and death. She is 
vivacious, petulant, and excites a frenzy of desire, and yet her brilliance and 
bravery are also shocking and threatening. She appears at Rousseau’s side 
suddenly, “before I had even seen them set another place,” and he is at first so 
startled by her that he is afraid of her (Rousseau, 1959: 319). Zulietta warns 
Rousseau that she doesn’t want to be loved halfway, “a la frangoise’”’ (Rousseau, 
1959: 319). She tells him, ““At the first moment of boredom, go; don’t stay 
halfway, I warn you’” (Rousseau, 1959: 319). And she backs up her warning by 
explaining why she keeps the pistols atop her bureau: ““When I am generous with 
men I do not love, I make them pay for the trouble they put me to—nothing could 
be more fair. But although I submit to their embraces, I will not endure their 
insults—and I will not miss my mark with the first man who misses his mark with 
me’” (Rousseau, 1959: 319). Zulietta’s words could imply that any man who fails 
to perform sexually to the satisfaction of what Rousseau calls her “ardent 
temperament” (Rousseau, 1959: 318) risks death at her hands.’ This threat 
resonates with ZiZek’s description of Bergman as posing the challenge of the death 
drive, the radical negation of vital instinct, to the male subject/viewer. 

In addition to confounding Rousseau’s conceptual and experiential categories 
of male/female, familiar/strange, and vital/fatal, Zulietta also represents both 
premodem, patriarchal, and virginal purity and the antipatriarchal, urban corruption 
of the modem prostitute. On one hand, Zulietta is more pure and fresh than “young 
virgins in cloisters”: her skin is so fresh, her teeth so white, and “the air of 
propriety [so] covered her entire person” that Rousseau is afraid he might 
contaminate her with the pox he fears he may have contracted from an earlier 
encounter with a prostitute (Rousseau, 1959: 321) On the other hand, Rousseau 
asserts that Zulietta is only pretending to be pure. He writes of his arrival at her 
house: “T entered the bedchamber of a courtesan as if it were the sanctuary of love 
and beauty. J thought I saw the divinity of these things in her person. J would never 
have believed that in the absence of either respect and esteem one could feel 
anything like what she made me feel’ (Rousseau, 1959: 320, emphasis mine). 
Rousseau’s ambivalence toward Zulietta’s social autonomy reminds us of the 
slippage in ZiZek’s essay between seeing Bergman as a bold artist in her own right 
and as a passive instrument in her husband’s aesthetic creation. 

When he tries to make love to her, Rousseau is at once intoxicated and 
disturbed by Zulietta’s confusing liminality. But when the moment comes when he 
has to prove himself to her, Rousseau is nonplussed: “Suddenly, instead of the 
flames that were devouring me, I felt mortal cold flow through my veins; my legs 
trembled, and on the verge of fainting, I sat down and cried like a baby” 
(Rousseau, 1959: 321). Rousseau continues: 
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Who could guess the cause of my tears, and what was going through my mind at this 
moment? I said to myself, “This thing I can do as I like with is the masterpiece of 
nature and of love; mind, body—everything is perfect; she is as good and generous 
as she is lovable and beautiful. Nobles, princes should be her slaves; scepters should 
lie at her feet. As it is, look at her—a miserable streetwalker, available to the public. 
The captain of a merchant vessel disposes of her; she has just thrown herself at me, 
whose fortune she knows amounts to nothing, at me, whose worth she cannot know 
and which must be nothing in her eyes. There is something inconceivable in this. 
Either my heart is deceiving me, mesmerising my senses and making me the dupe of 
a worthless slut, or some secret defect I do not know about mins the effect of her 
charms and makes her odious to those who ought to be fighting over her” 
(Rousseau, 1959: 321). 


We can infer that Rousseau keeps his assignation with Zulietta for two very 
different reasons. First, he wants to establish in her eyes, and thereby in his own, 
what he refers to as his prix, or mérite: his worth, within the context of the ancien 
régime and all that it stands for. Within this ostensibly monolithic social-moral- 
ontological hierarchy, publicly acknowledged sexual congress with a highly valued 
courtesan is an initiation rite and a symbol of membership and rank. However, 
Rousseau is also clearly attracted to Zulietta for the opposite reason: because she 
makes subversive use of patriarchal social and political convention to declare and 
enjoy her own freedom. In this sense, she represents the part of Rousseau that 
wants to flout the patriarchal system. Ideally, Rousseau would be able to both 
preserve his status and still venture his freedom; this is precisely what the interlude 
with Zulietta promises. But it also presents the risk of losing both options by being 
caught between them. If Zulietta is only a worthless slut who sells sex for a prix 
(price), sex with her will annihilate Rousseau’s tenuous value in the patriarchal 
scheme and even expose that scheme as invalid.” It will push Rousseau into the 
chasm between the old and the new worlds, where all may be lost and nothing 
gained. 

This double-bind makes Rousseau an imperious theoretician of woman. Either 
Zulietta must be “the masterpiece of nature and of love” that she seems to be or she 
is a worthless slut, whose aura of divinity is really a blinding miasma. The 
possibility that Zulietta can be physically perfect and a worthless slut is literally 
unthinkable (il y a la quelque chose d’inconcevable): if it were true, it would 
destroy Rousseau’s cherished—but already crumbling—illusion that physical and 
moral beauty and social status perfectly correspond, are perfectly readable, and 
will inevitably become apparent in time. 

Rousseau tries to extract himself from this double-bind by concluding that 
Zulietta must not be as flawless as she seems. Some “secret defect” must account 
for the incongruity between her person and her position that will rescue Rousseau’s 
fragile world view and sense of himself. Accordingly, Rousseau begins to “search 
for this defect with a singular intensity of mind” (Rousseau, 1959: 321).'° At first, 
however, the search turns up nothing; Rousseau concludes that it was he who is 
extravagant (Rousseau, 1959: 322) in examining her body frantically for a 
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symptom of her insignificance in the signifying world. But “just at the moment 
when I was ready to swoon on a bosom that seemed to feel the lips and fingers of a 
man for the first time,” he writes, “I saw that she had a misshapen breast (un téton 
borgne). | am amazed, I examine it, I think I see that one breast is not shaped like 
the other. There. I was, trying to figure out how it was possible to have a misshapen 
breast, and convinced that it was connected to some remarkable natural 
imperfection, when by dint of turning this idea over and over in my mind, I saw as 
clear as day that in the form of the most charming person I could imagine I held in 
my arms only some kind of monster, the reject of nature, men, and love” 
(Rousseau, 1959: 321-322 emphasis mine).! Rousseau has just (re)constituted 
Zulietta in his mind as a pure, virginal beauty (“a bosom that seemed to feel the 
lips and fingers of a man for the first time’”)—although he knows she is a 
courtesan—when his eye suddenly lights on her misshapen breast (literally, a 
breast blind in one eye). The defect he has been hunting for so avidly in order to 
explain Zulietta’s incoherence magically appears. This defect immediately and 
neatly places Zulietta in relation to the old imaginary social-metaphysical world, 
Rousseau in relation to Zulietta, and therefore, Rousseau in relation to the world. 
Because of her deformed breast, as it were, Zulietta has narrowly missed her 
chance to be a virgin princess. Borgne means not only “blind in one eye” but also 
“low” in both a moral and a social sense; the misshapen breast thus securely 
identifies Zulietta as a low-class, reprehensible slut who can only pretend to be 
beautiful, noble, and pure. She plummets instantly from the apex of the social 
pyramid to its nadir: She becomes “some kind of monster, the reject of nature, men 
and love”. More important, the misshapen breast allows Rousseau to reconstruct 
the social pyramid over her imperfect body, and he can once again locate himself 
in the past, present, and future. 

But this obliging “response of the real’’ (to use Zizek’s terms) to Rousseau’s 
epistemological and sexual desperation remains mysterious. By the next day, 
Rousseau has completely forgotten about the defect. He cannot wait to get back to 
Zulietta to make up for his poor showing the first time around; he is lost in visions 
of “her charms and graces, aware of my extravagance, reproaching myself for it, 
regretting moments so badly spent which it had depended on me only to make the 
sweetest of my life, waiting with the most lively impatience for the moment when I 
could make up the loss—and nevertheless disturbed still in spite of myself about 
how to reconcile the perfections of this adorable girl with the indignity of her 
state” (Rousseau, 1959: 322 emphasis mine). The téton borgne has disappeared or 
been forgotten: Zulietta has been removed to the realm of fiction as the 
“masterpiece of nature and of love,” and Rousseau is once again the extravagant 
who has missed his chance to figure in the ultimate boudoir scene. 

As he describes the réton borgne, Rousseau admits that he only came to 
understand its metaphysical significance by reflecting on it: “By dint of tuming this 
idea over and over in my mind, I saw that...” Rousseau seems to admit that the 
misshapen breast is a symptom, an imaginary figment whose function is precisely 
to remain unfixable. For this unfixability allows Rousseau to flirt with the various 
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reflective possibilities he can project onto the figure of Zulietta at the same time 
that it signifies his loss of epistemological certainty. Although the acute anxiety 
provoked by this crisis of self-reflection was doubtless real, the scenario also 
enabled Rousseau to toy with, and fantasmatically to control, categorical 
possibilities. Opposite Zulietta as virgin, courtesan, or prostitute, Rousseau could 
play prince, rising diplomatic star, self-made man, or low-down wastrel, in at least 
two very different worlds. He could hesitate on the brink of the abyss that separates 
the premodern from the modern world—the abyss into which sex with Zulietta 
would irretrievably have pushed him. 

Rousseau makes his inability or refusal to respond to Zulietta only too clear— 
or rather, he reveals how clearly Zulietta herself makes it clear to him. When 
Rousseau has the temerity to mention her misshapen breast, Zulietta first tries to 
make light of the situation: “In her playful way she said and did things that would 
make me die of love” (Rousseau, 1959: 322). But when Rousseau “retained a depth 
of disquiet that I could not hide from her,”’ she blushes, adjusts her apparel, rises, 
circles the room, and fans herself, responding, “‘Johnny, leave women alone and 
go study mathematics’” (Rousseau, 1959: 322). 


Zizek’s Bergman as Symptom(atic) 


Zulietta’s response to Rousseau’s absurd, pathetic, and perhaps understandable 
attempt to “fix” his sense of himself could be appropriated by the woman reader of 
ZiZek’s essay on—or perhaps we should say through—Ingrid Bergman. Although 
Zizek seems to celebrate woman as the incarnation of non-signifying gap of the 
real rather than to reject and evade her, as Rousseau did Zulietta, Zizek subjects 
woman (Bergman) to a similar symbolic objectification. A crumbling of patriarchal 
systems of representation and value—one that results from complex cultural 
changes that include but certainly are not limited to the self-enfranchisement of 
women—provokes Zizek to use woman in order to try to reinstate a male- 
dominated philosophical and psychoanalytic hierarchy with Hegel and Lacan at the 
top and an aesthetic hierarchy of male-as-viewing-subject-and-woman-as-viewed- 
object, so he can assert and maintain an ambiguous position within those 
reconstituted hierarchies. Woman serves as symbol and cause of a “crisis” that 
women have certainly helped to bring about, but whose dimensions are infinite. 
Moreover, woman serves as the medium for resolving the crisis. The 
experience of being faced with a powerful sensual experience of a particular 
woman, one who may not be only an element in a patriarchal scheme but also a 
powerful social or aesthetic agent in her own right, allures but also threatens to 
overwhelm the unsteady theoretician. Furthermore, Bergman/Zulietta is alluring 
and threatening not only because she is beautiful, powerful, and desired by many 
(that is, she represents what the theorist would himself like to be but does not feel 
that he is), but also because she is a vulnerable outsider subject to social 
vilification. Zulietta is vulnerable because she is a prostitute, while Bergman is 
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both a foreigner who left her husband for another (foreign) man and a movie 
actress. Confronted by this enormously tempting but also threateningly unsteady 
mirror image of the self, Zizek and Rousseau both hesitate. Both are tempted to 
take the plunge, to abandon patriarchal power structures and protective and 
distancing interpretive modes and to submit to the aesthetic and erotic power and 
political independence of a charismatic woman. At the same time, they are tempted 
to identify with the powerful woman’s shadow side, her powerlessness, and to 
acknowledge their own feelings of powerlessness and even victimisation—or, 
alternatively, to play the role of her protector as a way of defending against these 
feelings. But they are also terrified of this confusing specter and of what she 
represents for the old order—of politics, philosophy, economic structure, aesthetic 
practice. Ultimately, neither man can carry out this leap into the unknown feminine 
(post)modern, where their own shadow sides lie in wait. 

The theorist resolves this crisis by means of what Rousseau ironically refers to 
as “well-placed reflections”: thoughts that arrive just in time to rescue the voyeur, 
who feels himself in danger of losing himself in a woman (Rousseau, 1959: 321). 
At the crucial moment of consummation, Rousseau suddenly thinks—about the 
incongruity between Zulietta’s social status and her body and what this might mean 
about him. “These reflections—so perfectly placed—distressed me so much that 
they made me cry” (Ces reflexions si bien placées m’agitérent au point d’en 
pleurer) (Rousseau, 1959: 321 emphasis mine). The ironic interjection of si bien 
placées indicates that Rousseau recognises that he has willed theory to intervene 
between himself and Zulietta. Zizek, too, implies that he is conscious that his 
theorising about philosophy and psychoanalysis as Lacanian phenomena 
constitutes a buffer against the “kernel of the real” and the jouissance that his 
theory claims to celebrate—namely, in this case, that which is produced by 
watching Bergman on film. The threat of symbolic castration, of losing his primacy 
as “that animal whose life is governed by [and, we might add, who governs] 
symbolic fictions” (ZiZek, 1990b: 39), is averted by designating woman as the 
abyss in the symbolic and thereby enclosing it/her rather than falling into it/her. By 
theorising woman as the fall, man remains upright and his crisis becomes 
manageable. 

I am not suggesting that ZiZek, like Rousseau, searches for a flaw in or on 
Bergman in order to evade the crisis of he finds himself in, and to which his theory 
responds. For Zizek, Bergman does not have a flaw; she is a flaw in the symbolic 
order. She introduces the fall of time and accident into unbroken, static continuity. 
As Zizek himself puts it, the act that woman does or is “introduces a cut separating 
‘after’ from ‘before,’ a discontinuity which cannot be accounted for by a spatial 
disposition of elements. ... the irreducible temporality of the act presupposes a 
space where there is always, constitutively, something ‘amiss,’ ‘out of joint’. Time 
as such implies spatial imbalance, a universe where the thing is always ‘missing 
from its place’ (Zizek, 1990b: 35 note 18).3 For both Zizek and Rousseau, 
woman is (in) the gap in thinking, between (for example) the old (Lacan) and the 
new (Lacan). She is the sublime and the monstrous crux between what was and 
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what will be. Just as Zulietta is unstably both “the most charming person I could 
imagine” and “some kind of monster, the reject of nature, men, and love,” so 
Zizek’s real Thing, symbolised by woman, “function[s] successively as a 
disgusting reject and as a sublime, charismatic apparition: the difference, strictly 
structural, does not pertain to the ‘effective properties’ of the object, but only to its 
place in the symbolic order” (Zizek, 1991b: 143). Rousseau recognises that if 
Zulietta can at once be a “miserable streetwalker, available to the public” and have 
a perfect body and elegant appearance, she represents a material threat to his 
conservative illusions about moral and political order. Similarly, Zizek recognises 
that Bergman's being, her unique having-been-thereness as captured on film, 
represents an ephemeral form of vitality and creative power that no ostensibly 
timeless theory can ever master. Bergman thus embodies the “particular contents” 
escaping from the “fissure” in “universal reason” that ZiZek himself identifies as 
the postmodern trend immanent to philosophical modernism (Zizek, 1991b: 141- 
142). 

Although the strange new world ambiguously embodied in Zulietta tempts 
Rousseau because it suggests he can reinvent himself with complete freedom and 
enjoy himself infinitely, it frightens him for the same reasons. Rousseau responds 
by retreating into patriarchal fictions regarding the inseparability of material and 
metaphysical meaning and value and their fixability according to an unchanging, 
transcendental scheme. In contrast, Zizek wants to push Bergman into the abyss 
that she supposedly incarnates—and the (male) subject/viewer will watch her take 
the plunge. Antiphilosophy is to be an aesthetic queendom of the real Thing; its 
subjects are to be suspended in silent contemplation of the “traumatic kernel” of 
experience, the “object” in all its “indifferent and arbitrary character” (Zizek, 
1991b: 142-143). Despite the brilliance of this cataclysmic spectacle, however, 
Zizek’s projections of fear and desire onto woman/Bergman make her a Zulietta- 
like fantasy of life-giving/death-dealing affirmation/negation of man. And although 
Zizek professes to be the champion of the materiality of the feminine real Thing, 
he ultimately cannot bear to allow being simply to be. He cannot surrender himself 
to the immersion in the real that he celebrates without recovering himself by 
returning to a theory of the-real-as-feminine that subordinates it to a master 
narrative. Women, movies, aesthetic creation, and simply being are inevitably 
demoted to the status of symptoms of a (man’s) theory. 

Thus, although he concludes his essay by arguing that all of Rossellini’s films 
were only a belated attempt to catch up with Bergman’s creativity and daring, 
Zizek begins by asserting that before he had ever met her, Rossellini “had 
effectively already dreamed of Ingrid Bergman”; he had made a film in which the 
two villains, a lesbian Nazi and a Gestapo torturer, were named Ingrid and 
Bergmann (Zizek, 1990b: 19). Bergman “entered [Rossellini’s] life as symptom: 
although her letter appeared as a shock, a place within Rossellini’s symbolic space 
had already been carved out for her in advance” (ZiZek, 1990b: 20). Furthermore, 
Zizek does not substantiate Bergman’s aesthetic originality by writing as if the 
roles she played were not roles created for her by Rossellini. By failing to 
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distinguish between Bergman and the characters she played, ZiZek ends up 
celebrating an artifact of Rossellini’s creative direction rather than Bergman 
herself. Tellingly, ZiZek titles the essay not “Bergman: Woman as Symptom of 
Man” but “Rossellini: Woman as Symptom of Man.” 

Bergman, then, is not the real subject of the essay; she is a slit or a small black 
hole around and through which (photographs of her are interspersed across the 
pages of the essay) ZiZek unites Lacan’s theories of the act, the real, and the 
disappearance of the subject, Hegel’s theory of abstract negativity, and his own 
theories about post-Communist Eastern Europe and Fascism. Finally, as noted 
earlier, Rossellini’s films themselves are only a feminised manifestation of Zizek’s 
theory of Lacan’s and Hegel’s theories. Bergman, her characters, and the films 
stand for ZiZek’s own symbolisation of her/them as the “postmodern break.” They 
stand in the place ZiZek has already prepared for them. They are only symptoms of 
a theory that denies that it depends on them for its origins and that trivialises them 
even as it claims to celebrate them. While claiming to represent her, ZiZek thus 
preempts Bergman by putting her in the place he has prepared for her—even 
though according to his own analysis, she already occupies it. Historical 
development is irrelevant: Lacan’s theories, ZiZek’s readings, and Bergman’s 
acting (on- and off-screen) seem coeval and indistinguishable. What the films 
supposedly prove, in short, is that man’s theory of woman as symptom of man 
came before woman as symptom of man. This is especially ironic given that while 
Zizek declares his desire to overthrow various oppressive male regimes—the 
antifeminist in Lacan (and in the academic reception of Lacan), the reign of the 
symbolic (ideology) over the real (art)—he only repeats and compounds the very 
subjugation of life to lifelessness and of women to men that he decries. 

Zizek’s uncertainty, anxiety, and ambivalence about what relations of power, 
priority, and dependence obtain between woman and man, between popular culture 
and philosophy, between psychoanalytic theory and feminism, also play 
themselves out in inconsistencies in his theory. He sometimes describes the 
feminine real as antedating the masculine symbolic and as positive and vital 
(Zizek, 1990b: 40); elsewhere, he describes it as a secondary product of the 
symbolic and as negative and mortifying. In the former vein, the masculine power 
of language and understanding is mythologised as mutilating the maternal body of 
nature/being: the signifier is “the power that mortifies—disembodies—the life- 
substance, ‘dissects’ the body and subordinates it to the constraints of the 
signifying network. The word murders the thing, not only by implying its absence 
. . . but above all by dissecting it” (Zizek, 1990b: 38). But Zizek’s theory of 
woman-as-the-real-Thing rests on woman, not man, representing the negative (this 
is what “tarrying with the negative” means): woman is supposed to represent not 
nature but anti-nature, not life but death, not everything but nothing, not the. ground 
for the emergence of the symbolic but rather an illusion produced by it 
retroactively. In this other vein, Zizek writes that “the act as real . . . does not 
enable us to (re)establish a kind of immediate contact with some presymbolic life- 
substance” (Zizek, 1990b: 40). In Tarrying with the Negative, Zizek elaborates: it 
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is thinking that produces the illusion of a real unthought object. That object is only 
mythical, and it is “retroactively produced by the very process of symbolisation” 
(Zizek, 1993: 37). By initiating a gap between word and thing, language creates a 
longing for the thing-in-itself (Zizek, 1993: 36-39). 

Zizek thus oscillates between declaring that the pleasures of the feminine 
aesthetic (the real) are more real, vital, and important than the unpleasurable, 
abstract, and masculine theoretical (the symbolic) and arguing that the feminine 
real is only an illusion, and furthermore, that it is a castrating and negative impulse 
toward the death drive. The consequence of this incoherence is that Zizek seems to 
have things both ways at women’s expense. Zizek celebrates Bergman for 
heroically refusing to dedicate herself to something greater than herself, a big 
Other of ideology, and he claims not to be interested in her willingness to stake her 
personal and professional life on the search for something to replace or displace 
outmoded personal or ideological contracts. Thus, woman’s act is “always 
negative, that is, an act of annihilation. It is not simply that we do not know what 
will come of it, rather, it is that its final outcome is ultimately insignificant, strictly 
secondary in relation to the ‘No’ of the pure act” (Zizek, 1990b: 35).'* Zizek writes 
as if Bergman’s “No!” to Hollywood and her “Yes!” to Rossellini were a single 
“negative” act, when the subject of his essay (Rossellini’s films) depends precisely 
on Bergman’s second, affirmative gesture. In exonerating Bergman and the 
characters she plays of the charge of making themselves sacrificial victims to 
patriarchal ideology, he only succeeds in making their actions seem senseless and 
destroying the basis of his own argument. !° 

What is cruel and exploitative about this reading of woman is that it deprives 
her of the grounds and motives for action in order to make her serve its own 
ideological end—to show that women are excluded from both language and 
ideology. ZiZek speaks for women in order to show that women do not need to 
speak. This exclusion from language is ostensibly a privilege, a special exemption 
from the ineluctable submission to the symbolic law of the father to which men, 
unfortunately, are subject. But as Judith Butler observes in a trenchant critique of 
Zizek’s theory of the relation between the feminine, the real, and the symbolic, the 
“conflation of women with . . . that lost referent [of the real] . . . is surely as 
pernicious as any form of ontological essentialism” (Butler, 1993: 218-219). Butler 
argues that in seeking to place the real outside discourse (that is, outside the 
symbolic and ideology), Zizek is trying to escape the limits of history in order to 
sanctify Lacan’s phallocentric theories of subjectivity as true beyond dispute for 
everyone and to remove both women and homosexuals to the realm of the abject 
and unspeakable. In sexualising and dehistoricising the distinction between the 
symbolic and the real, ZiZek seeks at once “to keep the sexual differential in place” 
(Butler, 1993: 206) and to exclude women from the symbolic in order to silence 
their challenge to Lacanian theory (Butler, 1993: 196-197). 

Furthermore, as Butler points out and as I want to emphasise here, despite his 
insistence on the negative and nonsignifying character of woman’s act, ZiZek’s 
own approach to ideology is not nonredemptive of the symbolic, as he claims. 
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Having celebrated Bergman for refusing to sacrifice herself to an ideology such as 
Christianity or Fascism, Zizek himself redeems the ideology of Lacan and Hegel— 
or his version of them. After passing through the feminine abyss of the real, the 
subject according to Zizek goes back to where he belongs—to the community of 
law and the word. Hegel, Lacan, and Zizek agree that “man is that animal whose 
life is governed by symbolic fictions,” and “precisely insofar as the Other is a 
‘dead scheme,’ we must presuppose it as an ideal point of reference which, in spite 
of its nonexistence, is perfectly ‘valid,’ and which dominates and regulates our 
actual lives” (Zizek, 1990b: 39). The passage through the feminine real thus proves 
to be a tourist attraction, an inherently (and thankfully) momentary expulsion from 
the more comfortable (if false) realm of ordinary existence. According to Zizek, 
the male theoriser/viewer cannot perform woman’s act of self-immolation; he 
constitutes himself as subject precisely by not doing so. Rather, he watches 
woman’s act of self-immolation and (it would seem) explicates it to himself and to 
other men (or women, if they happen to be eavesdropping) while she is and acts; 
her silence is the material for his speech. Bergman—woman—is thus a 
pharmakon, an unclean but purifying substance through which the male subject 
passes in a rite of self-cleansing and self-mediation. She plays what Alice Jardine 
has identified (following Julia Kristeva) as the standard role of a “filter: a place of 
passage, where ‘nature’ confronts ‘culture”’ (Jardine, 1985: 89). She is a dark 
tunnel through which male theorists converse across the centuries, constituting 
themselves as a group by reference to the not-me. But man’s self-recognition still 
depends on abnegation by an unseeing other. 

Ironically, then, having praised Bergman and other heroines for renouncing 
renunciation, Zizek (perhaps unwittingly) offers himself up as a self-mesmerised 
martyr to a patriarchal epistemology whose lack—the tendentious sexualisation of 
discourse, the denial of materiality, and the silencing of woman—he himself has 
identified. Just as Zulietta could have served either as a point of entry or resistance 
to the diplomatic world for the young Rousseau, so Bergman (woman) can serve 
for Zizek as a strategic point of entry into a prestigious cohort of male theorists, or 
as a possible escape from it. Zizek tries to have it both ways, but this duplicity 
marks his work as specious. Like Zulietta, Bergman serves as a public commodity 
through and around whom Zizek can reunite a large throng of leading men, 
including himself, who are all somehow related. Bergman can serve this function 
because Zizek treats her gesture of delivering herself up to Rossellini as a public 
artifact and because he confounds Bergman’s life with the roles she played. Just as 
the Venetian courtesan allows a multinational corps of diplomats to signify their 
status in a group by engaging in publicly acknowledged sexual intercourse, so 
Bergman serves as a spectacular sexual and aesthetic conduit for a discussion of 
her husband’s oeuvre, Lacan’s theories, Tito’s opposition to Stalin, Job’s defiance 
of God, and Hegel’s philosophy of history. Although, without Bergman, the essay 
would lack its missing center, ZiZek directs our attention to her only to pursue 
more compelling reflections. 
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Ultimately, what Rousseau and Zizek are really interested in is neither woman 
nor a@ woman but in how they themselves will survive, or capitalise on, or 
overcome, the (post)modern. ZiZek’s essay is no less autobiographical than 
Rousseau’s Confessions. Zizek tries to establish his place in the cohort of male 
theorists by defying that cohort and identifying himself with woman as the abyss of 
the real within the symbolic: he would occupy the place of the hole. But ZiZek’s 
theorising of woman makes it impossible for him to occupy this (non)position— 
which, in any case, he is clearly reluctant to do, because in his terms that would 
mean forsaking language, tradition, and patriarchal hegemony over culture and 
cultural theory in favor of some unknown, suicidal, psychotic state of silence and 
negativity. Instead, Zizek makes Bergman occupy the position he both fears and 
wants to take. He describes her as the “stranger” who can perceive the fissure of 
the real because her “gaze is external: those who find themselves within the 
symbolic order are necessarily blinded” (Zizek, 1990b: 41). ZiZek thus projects 
onto Bergman his desired image of himself as the outsider-to-theory who can 
perceive the aesthetic real thing at the center of theory, around which all theory 
revolves and which all (other) theory can ultimately only evade or falsify.'® 

Like Rousseau, Zizek imagines seeing and being seen by this woman—the 
nonpatriarchal one—as deadly. For recognising and being seen by or with 
Bergman as the stranger, the outsider, means sacrificing the other self/Bergman, 
who “‘at the height of her stardom” was admired by everyone and with whom 
everyone wanted to be seen (Zizek, 1990b: 44). The gaze of the stranger is 
mortifying, and it would make of Zizek the inverse of what he makes of Bergman. 
Whereas her simulacrum appears in the small black photos that dot his essay, in his 
fantasy of Bergman-as-stranger seeing him, he appears as a small, white corpse 
covered by a sheet.!” In Tarrying with the Negative, Zizek himself describes this 
desire to be seen by the Lacanian petit objet a, the small-o other, as the suicidal 
“scopic drive”: the psychoanalytic subject moves from the realm of desire to the 
more radical realm of the drive when he yields to the urge to se faire voir, to make 
himself seen, not to the big Other of ideology but to “the radical heterogeneity of 
the object qua gaze to which I expose myself” (Zizek, 1993: 196), But exposing 
oneself to the gaze of this other makes one into the other: one becomes the stain on 
discourse or visibility that woman embodies. The redemption of the patriarchal 
scheme of Hegel and Lacan, in short, is a defense against this deeper desire/fear to 
immolate the self by becoming visible to the “traumatic heterogeneity and non- 
transparency” of woman’s gaze (Zizek, 1993: 197). Paradoxically, however, Zizek 
liberates the same powerful feminine figure he has sacrificed and repressed, much 
as Rousseau liberated Zulietta in/from his text. 

Jane Gallop observes that interpretation is “always motivated by desire and 
aggression, by the desire to have and to kill, which is to say, interpretation always 
takes place within a transferential situation” (Gallop, 1985: 27). Zizek’s theory of 
woman presents itself as an uncanny self-mirroring: in woman, Zizek always 
figures his own desire and, in this case, his failure to yield to it—and yet his 
liberation of it, nonetheless, in the form of another. He maintains that: 
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Rossellini’s greatness lies in the fact that he intentionally included in his films traces - 
of his own failure. ... Each of his films is ultimately a failed attempt to come to 
terms with the real of some traumatic encounter. What are Stromboli, Europa ‘51, 
and Voyage to Italy if not attempts to integrate, to master the traumatic encounter 
with Ingrid Bergman, her act of saying “No!” to Hollywood and joining Rossellini 
at the height of her stardom? This was a tremendous decision, an effective “act of 
madness” that nothing in Rossellini’s own life, full of opportunistic maneuvering, 
can match. True, all of his films in which she stars display a frenetic activity, an 
attempt to balance the dignity of her act, to recompense for it. But the act remains 
hers (ZiZek, 1990b: 44). 


Intentional and unintentional failure here become indistinguishable: Rossellini 
“intentionally” left traces of his own inability “to bring under control the excess of 
the real” (ZiZek, 1990b: 44), and yet Zizek still pronounces his films failures to do 
just that. Zizek’s theory of woman as the real can also be read as an ambiguously 
intentional/unintentional failure to become what woman ostensibly is. Although 
ZiZek’s reading of woman is not only as self-interested as Rousseau’s but also 
more totalising, and therefore more exploitative, '® what lingers at the end of both 
texts is a trace of failure and regret for a lost opportunity to enfranchise the self 
fully and to yield to the experience of another. But here, as in the Confessions, 
man’s loss is woman’s gain: it is she who emerges as powerful, beautiful, and 
threatening. 

Intentional and unintentional failure here become indistinguishable: Rossellini 
“intentionally” left traces of his own inability “to bring under control the excess of 
the real” yet Zizek still pronounces his films failures to do just that. ZiZek’s theory 
of woman as the real can also be read as an ambiguously intentional/unintentional 
failure to become what woman ostensibly is. Although ZiZek’s reading of woman 
is not only as self-interested as Rousseau’s but also more totalising, and therefore 
more exploitative, what lingers at the end of both texts is a trace of failure and 
regret for a lost opportunity to enfranchise the self fully and to yield to the 
experience of another. But here, as in the Confessions, man’s loss is woman’s gain: 
it is she who emerges as powerful, beautiful, and threatening. 


Notes 


' Modleski observes, “Not the least of the problems involved in equating the masses and 
mass culture with the feminine is that it becomes much more difficult for women to 
interrogate their role within that culture. . . . if women are the question, they cannot ask the 
questions” (Modleski, 1991: 34). 

2 Reproduced as Chapter 2 of Enjoy Your Symptom: “Why is Woman a Symptom of Man?” 
(Zizek, 2001b: 31-67). 

3 We will look at this argument in detail in a moment, but Jet me draw the reader's attention 
to a symptomatic slippage in the structure of Zizek’s argument. In the first place, 
Rossellini’s films cannot prove that Lacan meant what ZiZek says he meant, because if 
anyone could answer this question it would only be Lacan. Although a Lacanian analysis 
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can be applied to them, Rossellini’s films have no inherent relation to Lacanian theory. 
Second, the films also cannot prove that Lacan was right about what woman is or means. 
They are not truth documents capable of bearing the kind of evidentiary weight that Zizek 
wants them to carry in relation to what are ostensibly universal truths of human existence. 
Indeed, this is precisely why Zizek claims to celebrate the autonomy of the aesthetic sphere: 
because it is not subject to legal universalisation. However, the biggest problem with 
Zizek’s attempt to prove Lacan's theory through Rossellini’s films is that the logic of his 
argument is circular. Zizek treats Rossellini’s films as mere symptoms of Lacan’s theory— 
as material evidence of a theory that has already anticipated them—while at the same time 
they serve as founding evidence for the theory’s validity. It is finally uncertain whether 
Lacan is a symptom of Rossellini or vice versa. In any case, both become mere symptoms of 
ZizZek’s own massive theory of culture: Rossellini proves Lacan, who proves Althusser and 
Hegel, who prove ZiZek. ZiZek’s project thus reveals itself to be not empirical but 
ideological—or rather, romantic. As we shall see, a psychodrama concerning priority, 
autonomy, and totalisation is central to ZiZek’s essay. At its core lie questions concerning 
relations between the principals (Zizek, Rossellini, Lacan, Althusser, Bergman, and Hegel) 
that have to do with ambivalence toward membership in and exclusion from a sexualised 
and hierarchised symbolic order. 

* It is notable that Zizek’s commitment to the term “postmodernism” that he uses favorably 
in Looking Awry as not been sustained in other, more recent works. 

5 On the role of women in Rousseau’s political theory, see Joan Landes (Landes, 1989) and 
Linda Zerilli (Zerilli, 1998). 

6 Zizek emphasises that Bergman knew only two words of Italian, Ti amo!, when she wrote 
to Rossellini. Like Zulietta, that is, she could not easily communicate with her newfound 
lover and thus presumably seemed exotic. ZiZek also describes Bergman as “the stranger” 
(Zizek, 1990b: 41). Bergman was, of course, Swedish, and her English always remained 
lightly accented; for the moviegoer, she remains titillatingly foreign and yet familiar. 

T Robert Alter suggested to me this interpretation of Zulietta’s words. 

5 Propriété means both “cleanliness” and “ownership,” but Zulietta is propre only insofar as 
she appears to be someone else’s property rather than her own. 

> Prix thus resonates ambiguously between the pre-modem lexicon of value and the modem 
lexicon of price. Movies, similarly, are at once sublime art and base commerce: they sell 
beauty and immortality at a cheap rate. 

© Rousseau’s words, Je me mis a chercher ce défaut avec une contention d'esprit singuliére, 
strikingly suggest his eagerness to avoid being split by the conflict between what is 
happening and what he wants to believe. His mind actively contracts itself (contention) as a 
single entity (singuliére) in order to ward off dis-tention, or division. The Lacanian subject, 
we recall, is also a split subject, divided from itself and from the real by language. Language 
constitutes the barrier as well as the only possible bridge between the two halves of this 
split. Like Rousseau, Zizek strives to heal this split by displacing it onto woman. 

\" Rousseau changes from the past to the present tense in the second sentence of this excerpt 
and then back again in the next sentence. This temporal split, which recurs often in The 
Confessions, reflects his deliberate complication of narrative technique: he creates and 
exploits the very fragmentation of the modern that he likes to lament. 

2 In another passage, Rousseau speaks of his dislike of intensely intimate situations in 
which he has to “pay with his person” (payer de ma personne) (Rousseau, 1959: 650). In 
both passages Rousseau reveals that he thinks of risking himself in financial terms, and that 
the misshapen breast gives him a cover beneath which he can mobilise anxiety as a resource 
in order to protect himself. He says he “‘preserved a depth [literally, a fund] of uneasiness 
that I could not hide from her” (gardant un fond d'inquietude que je ne pus lui cacher) 
(Rousseau, 1959: 322). 
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8 Cf. Alice Jardine: “It may be that men always feel as if they have ‘lost something’ 
whenever they speak of women” (Jardine, 1985: 68). As noted above, Mulvey was one of 
the earliest film critics to theorise the objectification of woman as lack. But whereas she 
described this as a construction imposed on women that ought to be contested, ZiZek argues 
that woman is lack. For further citations on woman as lack in cinematic theory, see Kaja 
Silverman (Silverman, 1988: 28). 

'4 Zizek maintains this view of Rossellini’s films despite the latter’s own apparently 
conventional, redemptive view of his own films. ZiZek notes Rossellini’s comment on the 
suicide of the main character in Germany, Year Zero: it is “a true light of hope . . . from 
there is born a new way of living and of seeing, the accent of hope and faith in the future 
and in men” (Zizek, 1990b: 29 note 12). 

'5 In Tarrying with the Negative, Zizek declares that the next step beyond separation from 
the Other is yielding to the jouissance of identifying with one’s symptom (sinthomme), 
thereby “giving up the false distance which defines our everyday life” (ZiZek, 1993: 60). 
Woman’s special role, he implies, is the joyous abandonment of ideas (theory) in favor of 
pleasure (art, or popular culture). Zizek thus imposes on woman the privilege/obligation he 
accedes to/rejects for himself, while depriving woman of the ability to act ethically. 

‘© Butler points out that Zizek explicitly adopts the stance of a vigilant defender of the 
integrity and primacy of Lacanian theory against rival critical perspectives on subjectivity 
such as those of Foucault, feminists, and poststructuralists. Butler also observes that if the 
law of Lacanian theory is in need of protection from the threat represented by these 
perspectives, “the force of that law is already in a crisis that no amount of protection can 
overcome” (Butler, 1993: 196-197). 

17 Zizek alludes to the image of the dead clown Calvero in Chaplin’s Limelight and to the 
body of James Stewart after he has been thrown through the window by the murderer in 
Hitchcock’s Rear Window. 

18 Cf. Butler: “Any attempt to totalise the social field is to be read as a symptom, the effect 
and remainder of a trauma that itself cannot be directly symbolised in language. This ttauma 
subsists as the permanent possibility of disrupting and rendering contingent any discursive 
formation that lays claim to a coherent or seamless account of reality” (Butler, 1993: 192). 


Chapter 8 


What’s Left in Zizek? 
The Antinomies of Zizek’s 
Sociopolitical Reason 


Matthew Sharpe 


The age is clearly enough more propitious for the antinomy than for the 
contradiction. 


—Fredric Jameson, The Seeds of Time. 


In 2001, the leading Australasian body for cultural studies gave its annual 
conference an arresting title: “What’s Left of Theory?” Frederic Jameson gave the 
keynote address, tracing the genealogy of the present situation—or end(s)—of 
“theory”. Debate was taken up in earnest, and reached down even to the most 
foundational questions concerning what “theory” is or might be in dark political 
times. One could of course claim, in a more or less Husserlian or Heideggerian 
spirit, that such a return to foundational questions is the highest sign of health in 
any reflexive discipline(s). Nevertheless, the question of what’s left of ‘theory’?, 
certainly as it was posed at the conference and as it is being more widely posed at 
the beginning of this brave new millennium, has more than a little of a confession 
or plea for help about it. It is as if someone had asked, quite seriously: so what then 
could be left for us—those of us who feel ourselves interpellated or implicated by 
this irrigid designator “theory”? What are we to do? What is our vocation today? 
Or, in Lacanese—Che Vuoi? The recent emergence of so-called “post theory” in 
the United States, in today’s context, can be read a deeply telling sign or symptom 
of the times. One of Terry Eagleton’s recent works is entitled After Theory, with 
his characteristic directness—as if all “theory” could have to look forward to was a 
kind of “planned obsolescence” or retirement, perhaps with suitable “lifestyle” 
diversions. 
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There can be little doubt that “theory” today is faced by a peculiar kind of 
crisis. This crisis is a peculiar one because, if anything is clear, it is that the 
contemporary theoretical scene bears some of the vital marks of any successful 
group formation. For, beyond the well-publicised disagreements between schools 
about meta-theoretical principles and proper names, there is an underlying, and 
even unprecedented, agreement in the theoretical academy about ethical and 
political issues in particular. As Zizek comments in Contingency, Hegemony, 
Universality: 


Four philosophers as different as Derrida, Habermas, Rorty and Dennett would 
probably adopt the same left-of-centre liberal democratic stance in practical political 
decisions: as for the political consequences of their thought, the difference between 
their positions is negligible ... the moment one shows a minimal sign of engaging in 
political projects that aim seriously to change the existing order, the answer is 
immediately: benevolent as it is, this will necessarily end in a new gulag. (Zizek, 
2000b: 127). 


The problem is that this conformity or conformism both is and has to be a critical 
thing for “theory”. This is the case, to put it simply, because “theory” as it is 
understood today—as a signifier or as an intellectual vocation—hails from the 
history of the political left. Its two main genealogical sources are Western Marxism 
after Lukdcs (particularly the Frankfurt School’s critical theory), and the 
“poststructuralism” hegemonic in the French academy in the 1960s and “70s. Yet 
both these bodies of work attained a large part of whatever consistency can be 
located between their diverse spokespersons from their shared counter-systemic 
political orientation. The emergence of what Slavoj Zizek terms a theoretical 
dekenverbot on thinking alternative political possibilities—at least in the first 
world’s academies if not in the first world more widely—is hence profoundly 
problematic for “theory”. A survey of the contemporary theoretical scene reveals, 
as if in lieu of any more concrete possibilities for uniting theory with practice, 
invocations of acephalic bodies without organs or strident imperatives to undertake 
“lines of flight’; urgent appeals to new internationals which are yet stowed away in 
a future so “fuitural” that they could never do anything as impolite as appear on the 
“scene of presence”, or Others who appear to us—or even decide in us—if not 
beyond good and evil, then beyond any recognisably political or economic 
calculus.’ From a perspective which would look in times of widespread political 
reaction to theory from a political perspective, or with a view to the progressive 
synthesis of theoretical reflection with political practice, it is hard to see that there 
is much to inspire here. We cannot deal here with the way that “theory”, or the 
“left-liberal” academy more generally, has been consistently presented in the 
“culture wars” of the USA, and now more and more widely elsewhere. 

Part of the reason why Slavoj Zizek’s work is so refreshing in these surrounds 
is surely his very vocal critique and attempt to move beyond the terms of the new 
post-theoretical or post-political consensus. The only other contemporary theorists 
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who even approach him in this (self-)critical endeavour are Alain Badiou and Terry 
Eagleton. Zizek’s work challenges us, resoundingly, to address what's left of 
theory? Doubtless in part because of his “outsider” status within the Western 
academy that has increasingly embraced him, Zizek has not shrunk even from 
repeatedly charging a “Sartrean mauvais fois of the intellectuals” (Zizek, 1993: 
214): “since ... everybody silently accepts that capitalism is here to stay—critical 
energy has found a substitute outlet in fighting for cultural differences which leave 
the basic homogeneity of the capitalist system intact ...” (Zizek, 1997d: 46) By 
contrast, Zizek believes that his work stands at once as a contestation of the 
hegemonic parameters of the current academic left, and points the way towards a 
revamped Leftist politics in the wider contemporary world. 

In this contribution to Critical Responses, I will accordingly ask the very 
“Zizekian” question of what’s left of theory? of Zizek himself. 

The question what’s left in Zizek? resounds in two registers which turn around 
the two registers of the English word “left”. “‘What’s left in Zizek?” asks—as Dews 
and others also have done—what is politically of “the Left” in Zizek’s thought? 
How are we to understand the politics of this theory, if there is such a thing? The 
second register of the question is closely related to this. The question here is what 
is there left for us if we follow Zizek’s theoretical dialectics through to their 
conclusions? If we read Zizek as he tells us we should read him, that is—as a 
challenging intervention in the contemporary political-theoretical scene—what 
prospects does Zizek prescribe or allow us to envisage for political agency in 
today’s socio-political conditions of “globalisation”, “the third way” and “the war 
on terror”? 

My contention—and here I am not alone—will be that Zizek is a profoundly 
divided theorist. My more specific contention will be that Zizek is a theorist whose 
most unquestionably brilliant contributions—ironically like many of the thinkers 
usually designated Western Marxists—are arguably in the fields of philosophy, 
cultural and social theory. Yet Zizek insists that we must read him as a political 
thinker, and even a kind of theoretical activist. ZiZek’s staggering capacity to line 
his texts with analyses of popular culture and/or/as expositions of Hegel, Kant and 
Lacan, indeed stands in a more and more strident contrast to his increasingly urgent 
political enunciations after 1997. And this very disjuncture, I propose, suggests that 
perhaps we can and should read Zizek’s inability to break from his trademark 
mould of theoretical pastiche as (at least in part) symptomatic. Perhaps, I want to 
contend here, ZiZek’s dexterity as a theorist of popular culture stands—if only in 
part—as something like a “substitute formation” in Freud’s sense, concealing his 
fundamental inability to conceptualise any feasible way of uniting leftist theory 
and political praxis in today’s world. 

The truth in this speculation, I will argue, is evident in ZizZek’s having 
repeatedly occupied inconsistent positions on at least four key issues that 
necessarily confront any leftist political philosophy. These are: 
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1. What categories are we to use to describe the predominant logics and forces at 
work in the contemporary socio-political world? 

2. Towards what other, more enriching (in whatever way, [see 4]) political 
paradigm should we orient our progressive interventions? 

3. What transformative modes of political agency and/or solidarity can we envisage 
as the means to undertake progressive political change in today’s surrounds? 

4. In the name of what ethico-political principles, if any, ought we to undertake 
and orient these political interventions? 


In Part I, I accordingly inventory the textual evidence for what I call—in loose 
homage to Kant’s first Critique which is in question here—four antinomies in 
Zizek’s sociopolitical reason. 

My deeper contention, though, is that these crippling theoretical inconsistencies 
are not incidental to ZiZek’s undergirding theoretical apparatus. Indeed, in line 
with the form of Kant’s argument in the Critique of Pure Reason’s 
“Transcendental Dialectic”, I contend in Part 2 of the essay that they are the more 
or less necessary consequences of a grounding set of theoretical 
(presup)positions—or, what we might call paraphrasing Freud, Zizek’s “‘choice of 
theory”. This theoretical position, I argue—ZizZek’s frequently evident and avowed 
Hegelianism notwithstanding—is finally grounded in his elevation of the Kantian 
category of “antinomy” as the grounding category of his imminent critique of 
ideology, and hence of today’s entire sociopolitical conjuncture. 

It is in this emphasis on Zizek’s “neo-Kantianism,” let me note before I begin, 
that I take my distance from Emesto Laclau’s strident critique of ZiZek’s political 
theory in Contingency, Hegemony, Universality. Laclau argues that a “law of 
uneven development” has become evident in Zizek’s texts since 1997. These texts 
are split, Laclau holds, between a sophisticated Lacanianism, and what he calls an 
“undeconstructed” set of Marxist categories (Laclau, 2000b: 205). To be sure, 
Zizek “makes a myriad of insightful remarks that throw light on the structuration 
of the politico-ideological field”. Mais quand meme, his theory continues to 
occupy a “semi-metaphysical” or even “theological” terrain, Laclau claims 
(Laclau, 2000a: 290). Zizek’s post-1997 Marxist categories, he indeed charges: 
“either have no precise meaning, or the little they have goes against what I would 
have thought is the main tendency of ZiZek’s thought” (Laclau, 2000b: 204). What 
an examination of ZiZek’s works since 1990 shows, I will propose, however, is that 
it is not simply an ‘“‘undeconstructed Marxism” that threatens the cogency of 
Zizek’s ever-growing theoretical contribution. If we ask the underlying question as 
to why it is that ZiZek has adopted Marxist categories which, Laclau dixit, “if 
accepted ... would set the agenda of the Left back fifty years” (Laclau, 2000a: 
290), we must answer that is not so much an issue of his underlying Hegelianism, 
as Laclau charges. Instead, in a critique which can arguably be leveled against 
Laclua and others also, what is at stake is Zizek’s Kantian rereading of Hegel via 
Lacan, whose political implications are less clear. 

But let me proceed. 
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Part I: Zizek’s Four Sociopolitical Antinomies 


Zizek presents his work since 1997, and The Indivisible Remainder, as proffering a 
theoretical return to Marxism. He charges a number of things, against the grain of 
the hegemonic currencies within the academic left. Firstly: he maintains that we 
are in a period of almost-unprecedented ideological consensus concerning the 
inevitability of capitalism. Today’s academic malaise as to ‘“what’s left of theory” 
is but one register of this. Secondly: ZiZek charges that the New Left’s more or less 
exclusive focus on issues of “representation” in this conjuncture is profoundly 
inefficacious, if not politically conservative. Thirdly, then, in line with such 
authors as Naomi Klein, Thomas Frank, and Giovanni Arrighi, Zizek asserts that in 
order to challenge today’s hegemony, we need to contest its fundamental 
presupposition that capitalism is the unchallengable socioeconomic form in the 
later modern world. “The task of today’s thought is double,” Zizek has claimed: 


On the one hand, how to repeat the Marxist “critique of political economy” ... on 
the other hand, how to imagine actually breaking out of the capitalist horizon 
without returning into the eminently pre-modern notion of a balanced self-restrained 
society (ZiZek, 2000e: 19-20). 


As I suggested in the introduction, though, if ZiZek’s programatic intentions are 
clear enough, it is a much more live question as to whether Zizek himself has 
mustered coherent and powerful positions on four issues vital for any such 
theoretical program: 


1. On the Question : What Categories Ought We to Use in Order to Theorise 
Contemporary Capitalism? 


Thesis: The Reality is Capitalism, and the Real is Class Struggle 


Zizek’s first position on this question is given perhaps its clearest articulation in 
The Ticklish Subject. “The depoliticised economy is the disavowed ‘fundamental 
fantasy’ of post-modern politics,” Zizek states (Zizek, 1999b: 355). This position 
draws on what is arguably his most enriching contribution to political philosophy: 
namely, the Lacanian distinction he introduces into the analysis of political 
discourse or rhetoric, between ideological meaning and political jouissance— 
roughly, the “enjoyment” in what is not usually sanctioned by political-symbolic 
authorities. Zizek claims that ideologies, as well as interpellating subjects into a set 
of symbolic understandings and mandates, necessarily tum around their 
structuration of regimes of illicit jouissance. This postulate is what he thinks 
resolves (e.g.) the seeming conundrum that capitalism continues to function so 
smoothly, despite widespread cynicism about whether “the system” actually 
delivers on its promises. ZiZek’s answer is that capitalist ideology primarily 
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captures subjects at a more or less unconscious level, by interpellating them with 
an imperative to enjoy! that has become foundational for consumerist subjectivity. 


In the form of a table: 


IDEOLOGICAL IDEOLOGICAL 
MEANING JOUISSANCE 


‘Ideology in itself’ 
(explicit discourses) 


‘Ideology for itself? 
(Institutions, ISAs 
[Althusser]) 


‘Ideology in and for 
itself” 

(Apparently pre- or 
extra political practices) 


1.Neoclassical 
economics 


2. multiculturalism 


3. belief in the 
‘maturity’ of liberalism 


4. capitalism as ‘fair 
and equal’ 


Neoclassical economics 
as ‘neutral’ means of 
administration 


Belief in extra- 
ideologicality of: 


1.the act of exchange 


2.the act of 
consumption 


1. Money as fetish: 
commodity as fetish 


2. Other as fetish 


3. the Balkans as site of 
ideological jouissance 


4. exploitation of labour for 
surplus value 


The market as fetish: the 
institutionalised destruction of 
prereflexive forms of life 


1. commodity fetishism and 
fetishisation of money as 
capital 


2. consumption as subjects’ 
yielding to a maternal- 
superegoic imperative to 
enjoy! 


FIGURE 8.1: ZizZek’s view of capitalism as an ideologically reproduced social system 


Zizek’s further Lacanian contention is that subjects 


> 66 


political enjoyment” is 


structured by “ideological fantasies”. In parity with what Lacan contends 
concerning how subjects’ “fundamental fantasies” serve to foreclose their own 
existential finitude, Zizek holds that these ‘ideological fantasies” conceal from 
subjects the traumatic Real of what he terms “social antagonism” (Zizek, 1989: 
45). This first ZiZekian theorisation of capitalism, which aligns it with his 
understandings of all other social systems, can be represented as follows. 
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Capitalist — > Consciousness —} Social reality The Real 
ideology (true or false) - practices (“class struggle”) 
- beliefs 


The “bar of repression” 


FIGURE 8.2: Zizek first theorisation of capitalism 


In line with this picture, in Mapping Ideology, Zizek associates the Marxist 
trope of “class struggle” with his reading of the Lacanian Real. In a way that 
arguably stands in tension with his somewhat occasonal sociological inventory of 
“classes” today in his final essay in Contingency, Hegemony, Universality, Zizek’s 
position in Mapping Ideology is that “class struggle” is not a locatable historical 
phenomena that underlies, informs, and gives meaning to people’s socio-political 
experiences. It a traumatic antagonism that cannot be symbolised, because it rends 
the socio-political fabric. Every social phenomenon is an effect of this never- 
symbolisable cause, Zizek specifies: a vain attempt to erase or “repress” its 
politically traumatic insistence (Bellamy, 1993: 30; Elliott, 1992: 181-182, 187- 
188). We will return to this position in Part 2. 


Antithesis: Capitalism as Real, and Culture as (Inefficacious) Reality 


In The Fragile Absolute and Contingency, Hegemony, Universality, Zizek presents 
a different theorisation of capitalism. In what Laclau suggests is a move motivated 
by his polemical desire to distance himself from “post-structuralism,” Zizek asserts 
that capitalism is not at base a socio-political reality maintained by a series of 
fantasmatic representations veiling the Real of “class struggle”. In these 2000 
works, he says that capitalism itself is the spectral Real obfuscated by the culturo- 
political “surface of things”. Having broached the “systemic violence” of 
capitalism, Zizek instructs us: 


Here we encounter the Lacanian difference between reality and the Real; “reality” is 
the social reality of the actual people involved in interaction and in the productive 
process; while the Real is the inexorable “abstract” spectral logic of Capital which 
determines what goes on in social reality. The gap is palpable in the way the modern 
economic situation of a country is considered to be good and stable by international 
financial experts even when the great majority of people have a lower standard of 
living than they ever did before reality doesn’t matter, what matters is the situation 
of Capital (Zizek, 2000e: 15-16). 
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This second antithetical theory of capitalism can hence be represented in the 
following way: 


Overdetermination 


Ideology — > Consciousness ——~» Social reality Capitalist 
(true or false) (level of ‘identity politics’) economy 


FIGURE 8.3: ZizZek’s second conceptualisation of capitalism (Fragile Absolute; 
Contingency, Hegemony, Universality) 


Laclau argues that this position is not even consistent with ZizZek’s Lacanianism, 
let alone a viable theoretico-political option for the left today: 


According to Zizek, capitalism is the Real of present-day societies for it is that 
which always retums. Now, he knows as well as I do what the Lacanian Real is; so 
he should also be aware that capitalism cannot be the Lacanian Real. The Lacanian 
Real is that which resists symbolisation, and shows itself only through its disruptive 
effects. But capitalism is a set of institutions, practices, and so on can operate only in 
so far as it is part of the symbolic order (Laclau, 2000a: 291). 


But let me say two things about this second descriptive position before 
proceeding. 

The first is that its formal consistency with the rest of ZiZek’s Lacanian 
apparatus, is salvageable (contra Laclau), by a reference Zizek sometimes makes to 
different modalities of the Lacanian Real. The first is the abject Real, that which 
can never be symbolised (compare “class struggle’’). But the second is what he 
terms the “symbolic Real,” citing as his primary example the formula of 
Trimytheline in Freud’s dream of Irma’s injection. This is the Real as a set of 
signifiers, like to those in clinical symptoms, that can never be properly integrated 
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into the subject’s existing horizon of sense, and so which dumbly repeat. Zizek has 
argued more than once that modern science’s proper object is this symbolic Real, 
which is why he also contests any relativisation of science as “just another 
discourse” (Zizek, 1996: ch. 3; ZiZek, 1997c: ch.1). It certainly seems as though it 
is this “type” of Real that Zizek in 2000 identifies with the system of production- 
distribution-consumption in capitalism, even if this is possible only at the price of 
differentiating this system against all other political systems about which he writes. 

My second comment is that, even if we accept this “escape” clause in order to 
save the Lacanian consistency of ZiZek’s 2000 position, a problem remains. This is 
that, if Zizek really thinks the capitalist economy is Real, he risks at every moment 
its fetishisation or, as Terry Eagleton remarks in criticism of Marcuse’s and 
Adorno’s more bleak assessments of capital, a repetition of how bourgeois 
theorists themselves would dearly love us to see their object. In other words, it is 
no surprise here that Zizek lets the “international financial experts” speak for him 
in the above citation. Or, to put it in terms of his own system, which pivots around 
a reference to the Real as what potentially allows us a critical distance from 
hegemonic ideologies, we should ask: what does it mean for ZiZek here to refer to 
the capitalist economy itself as that which is Real, in the name of carrying out— 
exactly—a critique of capitalism? 


2. On the Question: Towards What Other More Enriching Political Paradigm 
Should We Orient Our Progressive Interventions? 


Thesis: Zizek as Radical Democrat (1989, sometimes in early 1990s) 


On one hand, like Stavrakakis, Laclau and Mouffe, ZiZek began his publishing 
career in English by asserting a more or less necessary link between his theoretical 
Lacanism and a radical democratic political ideal. The key chain of reasons here 
follows from his assertion that political ideologies function by interpellating 
subjects into a set of fantasies that politically structure their relations to jouissance. 
In Tarrying with the Negative, for example, Zizek asserts that we can only 
understand the rise of conflicting nationalisms in the former Eastern bloc after 
1989 by reference to the Lacanian distinction between ideological meaning and 
jouissance. These nationalisms are grounded in their respective, properly 
fantasmatic postulations of some primordial ethnic Real Thing and/or jouissance 
held to “naturally” underlie and unite their polities, ZiZek contends. This is why 
their ideologies invariably have recourse to the idea that their specific national 
and/or ethnic “way of life” is under threat by foreigners, or—as we would say in 
these times—by “‘terrorists”. In this text, the point is, ZiZek sharply rejects any 
quasi-romantic lament about the alienation imposed by modern democracy. Indeed, 
he suggests stridently that: 
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what Eastern Europe needs is more alienation: the establishment of an “alienated” 
state which would maintain its distance from civil society: which would be 
“formal,” “empty,” i.e. which would not embody any particular ethnic community’s 
dream (and thus keep the space open for them all) (ZiZek, 1993: 211-212). 


Antithesis: Zizek’s Opposition to Democracy, Radical or Liberal 


However, after 1990, Zizek’s texts have presented two contrasting chains of 
reasoning which converge in distancing him from any defense of “democracy”, 
liberal or otherwise: 


i. the first involves ZiZek’s adoption of the classical Marxist criticism that 
formal democracy is the ideological form in and behind which the true content of 
capitalist exploitation proceeds. Whereas in The Sublime Object of Ideology, Zizek 
accepted and celebrated the separability in principle if not in fact of the aspirations 
and logics of democracy from capitalism (esp. ZiZek, 1989: ch. 4), in several recent 
works Zizek has argued that the democratic promise is only made possible by the 
founding logics of capitalism. The modern Cartesian democratic subject is nothing 
more than the “empty bearer; interpellated by the ‘depersonalised ... promise’ of 
the paper money, bonds and cheques rendered necessary by the development of 
finance capital,” The Fragile Absolute reads, in this vein (Zizek, 2000e: 47). 
Equally, when Laclau accuses him of “economic essentialism” in Contingency, 
Hegemony, Universality, and accords political primacy to multiple groups’ a- 
centric struggles to attain symbolic hegemony, Zizek retorts that: 


... the “generalisation of the hegemonic form of politics” is itself dependent ona... 
socioeconomic process: it is contemporary global capitalism with its dynamics of 
deternitorialisation which has created the conditions for the demise of “essentialist” 
politics and the proliferation of new multiple political subjectivities (Zizek, 2000g: 
319). 


ii, Zizek’s second position opposing radial democracy appears in Looking 
Awry and The Metastases of Enjoyment. Whereas The Sublime Object of Ideology 
had asserted that, while formal democracy might be impossible, this is a regrettable 
fact that in no way diminishes its importance as a regulative ideal, in Looking Awry 
he argues that it is folly toeven conceive of a democratic polity that did notlean on 
subjects’ interpellation by particularistic ideological fantasies. Democracy, Zizek 
insists: 


.. is always tied to the “pathological” fact of a nation-state ... here we have again 
an exemplary case of the Lacanian logic of not-all, where the universal is founded 
upon an exception; the ideal leveling of all social differences, the production of the 
citizen, the subject of democracy, is possible only through an allegiance to some 
particular national cause ... (ZiZek, 1991b: 165 my italics). 
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Not the least provocative thing that one might say about this rather negative (in- 
precisely—a non-Hegelian sense) picture is how closely it accords with the 
archetypal conservative vision of politics, or indeed with that of the 
neoconservatism currently enjoying late-born pre-eminence in the U.S.’s 
Republican administration. 


3. On the Question: What Mode(s) of Political Agency and Solidarity Can We 
Envisage as the Means to Undertake Political Change? 


Thesis: Zizek as Proponent of a “Re-democratising” Political Procedure. 


When it comes to the practical Leninist question of what is to be done?, Zizek has, 
since 1989, repeatedly championed the principled opening up of issues, 
institutions, and media which liberal capitalism bequeaths to the “invisible hand” 
of the market to reflective democratic contestation. In The Ticklish Subject, for 
example, Zizek makes the powerful point against a too-exclusive focus upon 
“identity politics”: 


... aS long as the fundamental depoliticisation of the economic sphere is accepted, 
all the talk about ... public discussion leading to responsible collective decisions ... 
will remain limited to the “cultural” issues of religious, sexual, ethnic ... 
differences, without actually encroaching upon the level at which long-term 
decisions that affect us all are made ... (ZiZek, 1999b: 353). 


This ZizZekian prescription accords with his anti-essentialist “politicisation of 
truth,” presented first in The Sublime Object of Ideology. Zizek’s Lacanian argument 
here is that no one ideological master signifier (like “Communism,” or “the market”) 
can justly lay claim to name the essential aspiration and/or horizon of human beings 
as political animals. The belief that subjects interpellated by these terms have, that 
they do somehow name this horizon, is a properly transferential illusion. And, if this 
is the case, as ZiZek reasons, it is indeed always possible in principle for subjects to 
replace existing master signifiers with new ones, if only they can cast off the 
fantasmatic chains binding them to sanctioned ways of seeing the world. It is easy to 
see, then, how this points ZiZek towards “redemocratising” political prescriptions. As 
soon as any issue is announced by any group in power to be “above” or “beneath” 
political concern—for example, in our conjuncture, “national security’—Zizek’s 
Lacanism proffers us a sophisticated metaphysical framework with which to contest 
this always-political elevation of sovereign exceptions. 


Antithesis: Zizek as Leninist, Zizek as Lukdcsian, for the Suspension of the Law. 


However, Zizek has also recurrently drawn on his Lacanian ontology to justify 
non-democratising modes of political agency. This tendency has, indeed, become 
increasingly predominant in his texts after 1999, as Laclau has lamented. 
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i. Firstly, drawing on Lacan’s predominant theorisation of the end of the 
psychoanalytic cure, Zizek has in his more recent texts advocated what he calls a 
“Leftist suspension of the ethical,” to counteract the political Right’s apparent 
monopoly on this prerogative. This suspension would take the form of a radical 
political Act that would not give any ground on our transformative political desire. 
If all socio-political systems, our own included, are ultimately bound by a set of 
undergirding ideological fantasies, Zizek reasons, what the Left needs to seek out 
and valorise are political acts that “traverse” these fantasies, taking their ground 
and their legitimacy from none of the established certainties or authorities of the 
current political order(s). As his critique of Judith Butler in The Ticklish Subject in 
particular highlights, anything less is, for the ZiZek of this mood, simply 
insufficiently radical if not unethical (see 4). It is in this vein, too, that Zizek has 
increasingly valorised the Lenin of What is to be Done?, and who initiated the 
October revolution in open defiance of both the May regime, and his Bolshevik 
comrades’ “objective” hesitations. 

ii. Perhaps tellingly, ZiZek has also begun since 1999 to avow a Lukécsian 
heritage. For, in his more recent texts, he has arguably come to resemble the 
Lukaécs of History and Class Consciousness, scanning the contemporary 
conjuncture for the imputed revolutionary agencies and sites of potential change 
that his theory would lead us to expect will insist (see Part 2). In this spirit, and in 
marked disregard for how the disenfranchising of today’s “underclasses” or 
lumpenproletariat—the casualised and down-sized workers, the long-term 
unemployed, single mothers, and the mentally ill, amongst others—has so far only 
produced their depoliticisation, Zizek has asserted that we should “look for” the 
proletariat wherever “there are subjects reduced to a rootless existence, deprived of 
all substantial links” (Zizek, 2001a: 140). What these people might do, how they 
might do it, and how they might take the news of their august neoLukacsian 
interpellation, is less clear. 


But arguably more interesting and hopeful in this vein are Zizek’s recent 
comments—and they are little more than that—on the virtualisation of today’s 
capitalism, which draw upon the old Marxist notion of monopolisation to point 
toward Information Technology as a potential site of systemic upheaval (Zizek, 
1999b: 355 ff.). The increasing monopolisation of the means of digital and 
telecommunications by small numbers of private corporations (like Microsoft) is 
dialectically linked to the unification of all those who are excluded from its control, 
Zizek notes. Hence, in a classical Marxist vein he asks us: 


... does not the very absurdity of this prospect—the [prospect of] private control of 
the very public base of our communication and reproduction, the very network of 
our social being—impose a kind of socialisation as the only solution (Zizek, 1999b: 
357)? 
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More than this, as he challenges us in “Repeating Lenin” (2001), are we not 
justified in comparing the role of the web in today’s “virtual” capitalism with 
Lenin’s analysis, in State and Revolution, of the vital strategic importance of the 
banks for any global communist revolution? Replacing “bank” with “world wide 
web,” Zizek quotes State and Revolution: “without the World Wide Web socialism 
would be impossible ... our task is merely to lop off what capitalistically mutilates 
this excellent apparatus, to make it even bigger, even more democratic, even more 
comprehensive” (Zizek, 2001e: 13). 


4. On the Question: According to What Ethical Principles, if Any, Ought We 
to Conduct Our Political Interventions? 


Thesis: Zizek as Kantian Formalist 


Zizek’s first position on this question is a kind of Lacanian revamping of Kant’s 
moral formalism. The key is ZiZek’s notion of the decentred subject. The form of 
political agency to which it corresponds is the radical act. All of the substantial 
predicates of the subject’s identity, Zizek maintains, come from the social and 
political discourses that it encounters “outside” of itself. Equally, Zizek reads the 
famous Hegelian rubric from The Phenomenology of Spirit that “the substance is 
subject” as a statement to the effect that every such “external” discourse will 
necessarily be organised around a “gap” (the “subject”) that its symbolic- 
ideological “substance” can never adequately fill. Given these two premises, Zizek 
holds that in any properly ethical action, the subject accepts its radical eccentricity 
vis-a-vis the big Other of its community’s ideological substance, thereby 
“traversing” this substance’s undergirding ideological fantasies. And, according to 
Zizek, this laying aside of all (pre-existing) substantial-discursive coordinates 
when an agent “traverses the ideological fantasy” is equivalent to the bracketing of 
all “pathological” or selfish motives in a properly moral (versus merely legal) 
Kantian act. In reading Kant with and after Lacan, Zizek accordingly stresses—to 
take only one elaboration of this recurrent problematic—we must “distinguish the 
true from the false transcendence of the Law: [because] this distinction coincides 
with the one between ‘pure’ symbolic Law and superego” (Zizek, 1996: 171). 
When, as in paranoia, the Law appears to the subject in the guise of a persecutory 
“external” agency, Zizek argues that this terrifying figuring of the moral Law in 
fact “already gentrifies/softens [the Law]’s true transcendence by transforming it 
into an external agent” (Zizek, 1996: 171). A closer reading of Kant reveals this 
“true transcendence” to lie in the “speculative identity” of what the Law is “for 
us”—insofar as we might take it upon ourselves “for no good reason”—and its 
being per se. 


That is to say: when Kant defines the relationship between the subject and the moral 
Law s that of “respect” or “reverence” [achtung], he adds a crucial qualification: 
“reverence” does not simply designate the way the subject relates to the Law...; 
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rather, it stands for the Law itself in its subjective existence, that is, in its actuality 
(since the moral law is disclosed only in the subject's experience)... (Zizek, 1996: 
172 my italics). 


Antithesis: Zizek as “Post-Kantian” 


Zizek has proffered at least two ethical positions, however, that distance him from 
the terms of this first Kantian or formalist position: 


i. ZizZek’s first such “resubstantialised” ethics involves a reference to 
Lacan’s final conception of the end of the psychoanalytic cure in terms of a 
passage from desire to drive. In Lacan’s later seminars, ZiZek explains, he 
valorised the possibility that, having traversed the fantasy that had ‘allowed [the 
subject] to misperceive the void around which drive circulates as the primordial 
loss constitutive of desire,” a subject might identify with this primordial point of 
previously-disavowed subjective jouissance (Zizek, 1997c: 32, 30-34; Zizek, 
2000e: 80 ff.). By identifying with what was previously impermissible or 
marginalised in our ideological universe, Zizek argues, a space for political action 
uninhibited by the need to defend oneself against “the very worst” is opened up 
(Zizek, 2000e: 149-160). Moreover, by positing this possibility of both identifying, 
and then politically identifying with, the repressed truth of a given ideological 
conjuncture, ZiZek (here as elsewhere following Alain Badiou) claims to secure a 
criteria which would allow him to distinguish between true and false ethical Acts, 
and so rid his theory of the very serious charge that haunts all ethico-political 
formalisms, in the long shadow cast by Heidegger and Schmitt: namely, that their 
bracketing of all substantial coordinates in moral decision-making means that they 
are ultimately consistent with any political position. (Critchley, 2000: 23) In 
Looking Awry, for example, Zizek argues that the only ethical response to 
contemporary anti-Semitism is one of identifying with the Jews. All other attitudes, 
he says, elide the fact that “the persecution of the Jews pertains to a certain 
repressed truth of our civilisation” (Zizek, 1991b: 140). 

ii. Zizek’s second “post-Kantian” ethical position involves his “turn” to a re- 
geared Pauline Christianity, after 1998. Zizek is clearly attracted to the disruptive 
message of Christian universalism, which he reads in anticipation of his own 
Kantian-Lacanian notion of a salvational act that completely re-founds our being 
(ZiZek, 2000e: 123-130). Moreover, towards the end of Fragile Absolute especially, 
as well as in certain moments of his reading of Alain Badiou in The Ticklish Subject 
(Zizek, 1999b: 135 ff.), Zizek proffers a—precisely—more substantial move. The 
Christian message is often critiqued for the superegoic message apparently 
discernible behind its “benevolent” surface: is it not sufficient that we follow the 
Law? Must we also “love our neighbour”? Are not at least our affects our own 
(Zizek, 2000e: 135, 140)? But Zizek suggests that the Pauline injunction to agape 
beyond Law can legitimately be read as bearing a different message to that which 
Nietzsche et al hear within it. In its prescription to pass beyond the dialectic of Law 
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and the desire to transgress which Law sets in motion (as in Romans, 7:7), Zizek 
argues that the Christian “law of laws” points us towards a subjective bearing beyond 
the closed economy of fantasy and superego, which always feeds on the guilt we feel 
at betraying our transgressive desire when we obey the symbolic Law (Zizek, 1994a: 
69; Zizek, 2000e: 142). Both Christianity and Lacanian psychoanalysis hold to the 
insight that “‘... there are few things more difficult than to enjoy, without guilt, the 
fruits of doing one’s duty...”: 


While it is easy to enjoy acting in an egoistic way against one’s duty, it is, perhaps, 
only as the result of psychoanalytic treatment that one can acquire the capacity to 
enjoy doing one’s duty; perhaps this is one of the definitions of the end of 
psychoanalysis ... (Zizek, 2000e: 141). 


Part II: On How Antinomy Cannot Ground An Immanent Political Critique 


Clearly, the fact that one theorist, however pre-eminent, has proffered a series of 
inconsistent positions on political issues is by itself uninteresting, or only the 
beginning of genuinely critical analysis of his work. However, the point in listing 
these inconsistencies as I now have is not mere point scoring. As I mentioned, I 
would argue that each of the four “antinomies” evident in Zizek’s work is interesting, 
exactly because in arguing each position Zizek has presented his theoretical and 
political prescriptions as issuing from his theoretical premises. To recall: 


- the first inconsistency, concerning whether capitalism is a fantasmatically 
supported ideological reality, or a pre-ideological Real which pursues its 
imperatives regardless of subjects’ bearings towards it, represents a hesitation 
about which Lacanian categories Zizek thinks best describe today’s hegemonic 
capitalism, 

- the second, third and fourth inconsistencies (regarding democracy, the means to 
contest today’s hegemonic capitalism, and the ethical ground of any such 
move) by contrast involve contradictory socio-political applications Zizek 
offers of the same Lacanian categories. 


What these inconsistencies indicate then is that ZiZek has wrestled, and 
continues to wrestle, with what is even the animating trauma of Western Marxism, 
however “biographically” unlikely this might seem: namely, the difficulty of 
unifying theory and practice in later capitalism. Like many of the Western 
Marxists, the key contribution Zizek makes is arguably at the level of a descriptive 
political philosophy. His Lacanian theory of ideology allows us to register just how 
deeply capitalism manages to interpellate subjects. The dilemma about this, 
however, is that, to the same extent that one succeeds in such a descriptive project, 
one to the same extent problematises the possibility of any contestatory political 
subjectivity. At the point where one has postulated capitalism as a totalising social 
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system, indeed, one has no choice but to accede to one or other of what are 
arguably the socio-political correlatives of the two poles of Kant’s third antinomy 
(of “relation”) in the Critique of Pure Reason: namely, either a justified quietism 
before the universally determining system (perhaps “softened” by an appreciation 
of the marginalised legacies of modern art or religious traditions), or a political 
voluntarism that can find no justification within the terms and conditions of the 
present system, but must wholly “leap forward” out of it into the abyss of some 
type of self-founding subjectivity. 

The way that Zizek tries to avoid this dilemma is to proffer a form of immanent 
critique. In order to explain how interpellation functions in an age of “enlightened 
false consciousness,” Zizek indeed expands the scope of ideology until it becomes 
a transcendental anthropological category. However, he thinks he can avoid the 
depoliticisation to which such a move seems to inevitably lead by asserting, as 
Marx did, that a transformative politics need not be grounded in the utopian 
possibility of a form of solidarity completely Other to the contemporary system. It 
can take its orientation by identifying (with) elements within the current socio- 
political totality that resist ready integration within its hegemonic terms. 

This is where the importance that ZiZek qua political theorist accords to the 
Lacanian category of the Real becomes explicable. As ZiZek stresses about this 
Real, it is not some substance or referent totally external to the ideological- 
symbolic field. In fact, when we perceive it as such a sublime site, Zizek argues 
that we have given in to what is even the elementary pivot of ideology per se. 
(Hence the title of his 1989 book, The Sublime Object of Ideology.) He instead 
maintains that the Real is an internal—externality, or “extimate” to the hegemonic 
ideology’s symbolic terms. To locate the Real of today’s socio-political conditions, 
Zizek repeats, is to locate the inherent limitations of the current world-system: the 
indices of its non-closed nature. 

As with Marx’s immanent critique of capitalism which turns around his location 
of immanent contradictions in its structural logics, Zizek hopes through recourse to 
the category of the Real to be able to negotiate a conceptual unification of a 
descriptive and prescriptive political theory. To traverse the fantasy in late capitalism 
is to identify with these symptomatic points. This apparently prescriptive injunction 
is grounded in a theoretical description of the way the present conjuncture is 
structured. However, what I want now to contend is that in fact Zizek’s recourse to 
the Real cannot bear the weight of the political work that Zizek assigns to it in terms 
of founding an immanent critique of political ideologies. 


Excursus on Marx and Contradiction: 


Recall that Marx was able to feasibly answer the question of what is to be done? 
because his critique remained grounded in the dialectical category of contradiction 
which he inherited from Hegel. Capitalism was contradictory, for Marx, because it 
generated its own gravediggers, thorough the intrinsic logics of accumulation, 
concentration, and the associated tendencies for the proportion of organic capital to 
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rise and rates of profit to fall: all of which lead, Marx says, to socio-political 
bifurcation and periodic systemic crises. In Marx’s multiple “critiques of political 
economy” written after 1851, moreover, Marx grounded his socio-theoretical 
application of Hegelian contradiction in more and more extensive empirical analyses 
of changing conditions in the capitalist economy especially of the United Kingdom. 


From Contradiction to Antinomy: 


What especially Tarrying with the Negative makes clear, though, is that the central 
category Zizek deploys in order to explain how the capitalist (or any) would-be 
totality is “not-all” is not the category of Hegelian or Marxian contradiction. Nor is 
it the Althusserian notion of overdetermination. By way of a holus bolus socio- 
theoretical application of Lacan’s theorisation of discourse and sexuation, ZiZek 
rather draws on Kant’s category of antinomy. Antinomies are not simple 
contradictions, for Kant, any more than Hegelian contradictions violate classical 
logic’s law of the excluded middle. Antinomies are pairs of contradictory 
propositions that arise from the same premises, and which can be inferred from 
these same premises with equal (in)validity. The reason, as Kant argued it, is that 
such antinomies occur when finite subjects try inappropriately to use categories 
constitutive for understanding to adjudicate concerning either objects wholly 
beyond the phenomenal realm, or concerning the totality of this realm. It is simply 
not possible for us to decide, given our finite faculties, whether the universe had a 
beginning in time or not; just as we cannot know with absolute certainty whether 
our sense of free will is an illusion. Equally, as Zizek explains in Tarrying with the 
Negative and Metastases of Enjoyment, Lacan held that both the sexed subject- 
positions represent necessarily flawed attempts to deal with a fundamental 
limitation pertaining to symbolisation as such. “Masculine” and “feminine,” Zizek 
avers, would have figured as the two antagonistic poles of the “antinomy of 
sexuation,” if Lacan had written a Critique of Pure Desire. Yet just as each sexed 
subject position represented for Lacan a failed attempt of the subject to symbolise a 
non-castrated “sexual relationship,” so too ZiZek argues that each ideological 
standpoint represents a subject’s necessarily flawed attempt to—politically and 
veridically—“represent” the whole of the social body. Following Laclau (and 
Margaret Thatcher), that is, ZiZek insists that “society does not exist”. Indeed, the 
need to cover over this traumatic datum, he explains, is for him the basic reason 
why ideologies, in order to succeed, lean on the fantasmatic narratives that he 
posits that they do. 

So, to be direct, my contention is that it is precisely this Zizekian move which 
underlies his manifold sociotheoretical and political inconsistencies inventoried in 
Part 1. 


Marx 2: Contradiction and the Labour of Immanent Critique 


Consider again, by way of heuristic contrast, what it is to generate an immanent 
critique— and thereby a theoretically informed politics—through the assertion that a 
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social system is in “contradiction” with itself, as Marx did. (I leave aside the complex 
Althusserian notion of over-determination, although pursuing its analysis could make 
the same type of point.) This move binds the political theorist to two things. 

First, one has to be able to identify at least two really existing “tendencies” 
within the social system one is analysing, whose internal development over time 
can be expected to produce mutually inconsistent outcomes. For example, within a 
capitalist marketplace, each firm strives to achieve greater profits. Any one of them 
that is able to will deploy more advanced “organic capital”—-say, better machinery, 
technology and computers—in order to lower production costs whenever it can. 
However, if its competitors similarly innovate, as it is rational for them to do to 
compete, this second tendency, over time, will (ceteris paribus) lead the value of 
the commodities to fall, because of greater overall supply. Moreover, since surplus 
value (in the sphere of production) finally hails from the exploitation of labour (or 
“variable capital”), the rise in the proportion of organic capital in production 
ultimately minimises each firm’s rate of profit. 

Secondly, however, the theorist has to be able to feasibly demonstrate that 
whatever “contradictions” he has identified are located in areas structurally important 
enough in the systemic whole, that their occurrence is capable of inducing a wider, 
political crisis. If the course of capitalist accumulation and the concentration of 
wealth leads to the expropriation of a vast proportion of a community’s population, 
to take Marx and Engels’ famous contention in The Communist Manifesto, it is not 
hard to see how the very “success” of this tendency might create the conditions for 
the undermining of the very system it has engendered. 


Antinomy as Truth, and Consequences 


The reader will hopefully have tolerated this elementary lesson in Marxist 
dialectics. Two things are rendered clear by it. Firstly, it is clear that to base an 
immanent critique of capitalism around a socio-theoretical category like 
“contradiction” commits one to having to do considerable—and in principle 
fallible—empirical research in order to identify the potential triggers of crisis 
within the capitalist system. Marx and many subsequent Marxist critics of political 
economy have devoted much of their energies to doing exactly this. ZiZek himself, 
as readers will know, has recently called for us to continue this endeavour. 
Secondly, one’s whole political point will be that the present contradiction gives 
rise to conditions ripe for a revamping of the system as it currently exists. It is in 
the name of such an immanent possibility that one’s critique of the present 
situation, as a critique, will have proceeded. To continue with the classical Marxian 
example from the Manifesto, if capitalist accumulation forces the vast majority of 
people into concentrated industrial areas in search of work, improves their means 
of communicating, and effectively charges this expansive new proletariat with 
operating the means of production, ceteris paribus (and there’s the rub), these very 
conditions make it conceivable that these same people will directly appropriate the 
means of production, and engender a socialist order. 
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To assert, as Zizek does, that a social totality is immanently divided, but that 
the category which best describes this dividedness is antinomy, however, is to 
assert something quite different. As Bellamy has argued in her “The Politics of 
Impossibility,” ZiZek’s political hesitations arguably give testimony to a principled 
“primacy of ontology over politics” in-ZiZek’s texts (Bellamy, 1993). Put simply, 
if the “antagonism” or “class struggle” which Zizek holds that ideologies “repress” 
is to be thought along the lines of the inconsistencies that necessarily bedevil any 
attempt to totalise a system of understanding, according to Kant, it is clear that this 
“antagonism” is in no sense a political and/or politically contestable one. Unlike 
the generation of surplus value under the pretence of equal contract that Marx 
railed against in Volume I of Capital, the “nonexistence” of the capitalist Other 
that Zizek deduces from his Lacanian notion of the basically “not-all” character of 
any symbolic order, is metaphysically irremovable. 

It follows from this that, as against a recourse to contradiction or 
overdetermination, the use of antinomy to base one’s immanent critique is that, 
taken by itself, it does not oblige one to do any concrete empirical or 
“sociological” research. The reason is that, if we accept, with Zizek, that all 
political attempts to represent the social universal are equally finite and ill- 
conceived, then it follows logically that we will know in advance that today’s 
capitalist ideologies will be minimally inconsistent. It is thus not as though we will 
have to defend our claim to be able to generate an immanent critique by detailed 
analyses of multiple social process, tendencies, and logics (as Marx was bound to 
do with his “contradiction”). Nor will we be forced, in our search for agents of 
political change, to examine the always vexed and conjunctural question of how 
different groups of really existing historical subjects are located vis-a-vis the 
predominant systemic apparatuses and processes, in all of their over-determined 
complexity. Any “coincidence” between these “symptomatic” elements and the 
crucial sectors and institutions of the political system will be just that: a 
coincidence that reflects no larger structural necessity identifiable by the theory. 
Zizek can accordingly say, quite directly, in Mapping Ideology: 


...the question of the suitability of the term “class struggle” to designate today’s 
dominant form of [social] antagonism is secondary .... It concerns concrete social 
analysis (ZiZek, 1994b: 25). 


However massively inappropriate this sounds from a “dialectical materialist,” it 
nevertheless follows directly from ZiZek’s theoretical Lacanism. 

My first proposed criticism of Zizek, then, is that, given his recourse to 
antinomy, it is hardly surprising that Zizek has oscillated when it comes to the 
question of where we might expect to find a transformative political agency today 
(Antinomy 3, Part 1). When social antagonism is no longer conceived of as being 
necessarily tied to disputable and central aspects of the social system’s 
(d)evolution, but is effectively read off his Lacanian theory of discourse, this by 
itself allows us to say next to nothing about concrete political conjunctures and 
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concerns. In turn, it is not as though the points of “internal externality” we point 
out must be centrally placed (like Marx’s “proletariat’’) vis-a-vis the empirically 
predominant logics of the current system. These “symptoms,” to wit, do not 
register points of collision between pre-eminent empirically existing social 
moments or groups. They register the a priori and metaphysical finitude of the 
system as such and as a non-whole. 

Whatever might be said of Laclau’s own position, Laclau’s claim in his debate 
with Zizek and Butler in Contingency, Hegemony, Universality is surely then not 
without truth: 


I can talk politics with Butler, because she talks about the real world, about strategic 
problems people encounter in their actual struggles, but with Zizek it is not possible 
to even start to do so. The only thing one gets from him are injunctions to overthrow 
capitalism or to abolish liberal democracy, which have no meaning at all (Laclau, 
2000a: 290). 


The other two, prescriptive ‘“‘antinomies” inventoried in Part I can be shown to 
issue in a similar way from the basic categorial commitment ZiZek makes when he 
turns to Kantian antinomy, via Lacanian metapsychology, as if it could be the 
theoretical key to unlock the immanent crisis tendencies of global capital. 
Regarding the second antinomy adduced in Part I, it is surely a simple consequence 
that, if all political movements’ attempts to legitimately “represent” the whole are 
equally and necessarily flawed, then it hardly matters which happens to have pre- 
eminence today. To be sure, through adopting the idea that “society does not 
exist,” one will be able triumphantly to show how the claim of any empowered 
political movement has as little claim to totalising validity as one or other side of 
the Kantian antinomies. Hence the apparently radical nature of one’s theoretical 
position is secured. The problem is that, with the work of critiquing the present 
political order done, it is not as though one can then argue that we can rightly 
expect any more adequate political representation of the social whole to be 
produced than the one that we have just criticised for its totalising ambitions. To 
wit: each political representation we might want to consider (why?) as a candidate 
to represent the social whole in future will have all the legitimacy of a man arguing 
that he can prove that the universe had a beginning, since all of the objects which 
he has ever encountered has had one. 

It ought not to surprise us that Zizek has hesitated as to whether he is a radical 
democrat or not (Antinomy 2, Part 1). The logics of his theoretical system allows him 
no substantive criteria to adjudge any proposed future system, whether democratic or 
Leninist, to be any better than the current liberal-capitalist world system. 

One need only think here, I think, about—as Jameson notes in Seeds of Time— 
what is even the most obvious feature of Kant’s antinomies. As Zizek certainly 
knows better than most, this is that antinomies can never be “sublated” in a 
dialectical synthesis. To be sure, an antinomy can be “resolved” through the 
reflective examination of how its conflicting propositions have been erroneously 
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derived. Yet such a resolution can never of itself give rise to any further or 
“higher” proposition or subject-position: only a sober recognition of one’s 
epistemological finitude. “Antinomy,” if you like, is a category that has, or allows 
of, no future. To quote Jameson: 


Contradictions are supposed, in the long mum, to be productive; whereas 
antinomies—take Kant’s classic one: the world has a beginning, the world has no 
beginning—offer nothing in the way of a handle, no matter how diligently you tum 
them around and around (Jameson, 1994: 38). 


To be sure, in a broadly “postmodernist” conjuncture, this feature can 
doubtlessly be worn as a badge of honour. But this does not render the position 
theoretically consistent. Another way of putting the problem, indeed, is to say that 
Zizek contends that the baleful instances and tendencies that his critical theory 
locates and opposes are also universal or transcendental. This includes, centrally, 
“ideology,” and the related notions of the “superego” and “fantasy”. Every social 
system, as antinomic, must lean for its semblance of consistency upon an 
“ideological” construction of “reality” that veils the Real through deploying a (set 
of) “ideological fantasies,” ZiZek argues. There is, he avows in For They Know Not 
What They Do, “an ideology proper to the symbolic order as such” (Zizek, 199 1a: 
205). But differently, each ideological fantasy gives figure to a superegoic 
imperative to enjoy! into which subjects are interpellated (Zizek, 1991b: 149). 
However, in Plague of Fantasies he nevertheless flatly disputes any attempt to 
distinguish superego qua “law gone mad” from the symbolic Law by means of 
which we maintain the openness of our desire. As Zizek writes: 


From our perspective, however, such an opposition between the “proper” symbolic 
Law and its “pathological” superego distortion is ... to be avoided: the fundamental 
lesson of psychoanalysis is precisely that there is no Law without superego—the 
superego is the obscene stain which is structurally unavoidable, it is the shadowy 
supplement to the “pure” symbolic Law which provides its necessary fantasmatic 
support... (ZiZek, 1997c: 241, n. 228). 


In the light of this “universalisation,” I would suggest, Zizek’s highly 
questionable year-2000 recourse to describing the entire capitalist market economy 
as Real in The Fragile Absolute (Antinomy 1, Part 1) at least becomes more 
theoretically explicable. It can be argued, indeed, that its expansion of the Real to a 
category capacious enough that it can describe the entire production-distribution- 
consumption cycle figures a wider truth of his theoretical position. 

Finally, it is clear that the same basic elevation of antinomy at least underlies 
the fourth ethical “antinomy” evident in Zizek’s work (“ethical formalism” versus 
“non-Kantian post-formalism(s]” [Part I, Antinomy 4]). By adopting antinomy and 
thereby disallowing oneself any future telos that might orient one’s political 
actions, one forecloses at the same time any ethical consequentialism. Indeed, 
insofar as ZiZek embraces antinomy as the principal category describing the 
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necessary finitude of any substantive-political conception of the good, the only 
criterion he has left to adjudicate of the “virtue” or “authenticity” of any ethico- 
political act is its own reflective fidelity to its own heroic-tragic finitude. Any 
pragmatic or strategic calculation concerning the likely consequences of any action 
can by contrast only be relegated to the biopolitical level of the “service des biens,” 
beneath the dignity of “ethics” proper. 

Yet, as the Frankfurt School theorists already argued in their devastating 
critique of Kantian-“bourgeois” idealism, it is indeed difficult to see in this type of 
ethico-political formalism anything more than a recipe for political quietism. More 
troubling is how closely Kantian moral formalism reflects the predominant 
political logics of capitalism, which divide subjects between civil society and state, 
private capitalistic bourgeois and public liberal citoyen (Horkheimer, 1995: 14- 
42)*. As Anthony Elliott has suggested, that is, while it is important that we realise, 
with Zizek, that the political is not exhausted in considerations concerning les 
services des biens, it is well to recall that nevertheless these considerations are 
absolutely unavoidable for any political theory worthy of the name, and especially 
one that would avow a Marxist inspiration (Elliott, 1992: 192-198). 

It is perhaps these reflections, I would suggest, together with the well known 
criticism of ethical formalism as a decisionism which, as the “Heidegger case” 
illustrates, is perfectly compatible with any political project, that has repeatedly led 
Zizek to try to propose more substantial and substantive ethical positions. In the 
terms of Freud’s analysis of psychosis which is perhaps not wholly irrelevant here 
(Zizek, 1999b: chapter one), it is as if, having withdrawn his theoretical interest 
from all of the substantial predicates offered us as political subjects by hegemonic 
discourses, Zizek is trying to make his way back into the object world of a 
normatively defencible politics, but under very different conditions. 


Notes 


' Compare Matthew Sharpe, “The Jargon of Alterity”, Antithesis, Volume 15 (“Excess”), 
2005. 

? Consider: “Against the background of the inequitable distribution of misery and 
happiness, burdens and pleasures, poverty and wealth that resulted from capitalist 
development , the shift from traditional ethics to rationalist moralities of the Kantian type 
can be seen as shifting the burden pf deep-seated social tensions to the site of individual 
conscience ... The spiritualised universalism that commands in the moral domain is just the 
other face of the narrow egoism that reigns in the market place ...” (McCarthy and Hoy, 
1994: 24). 


Part 5 


Ethics 


Chapter 9 


The Lure of Antigone: 
Aporias of an Ethics of the 
Political 


Yannis Stavrakakis 


In examining the centrality of the law in Lacanian theory one is led, sooner or later, 
to The Ethics of Psychoanalysis. Here the function of the law is firmly situated 
within a conceptual constellation comprising a series of other crucial concepts such 
as the Thing, jouissance, and sublimation. Furthermore, it is here, already in the 
first pages of the seminar, that Lacan points to the ever-present association 
between morality, law, and ethics: “Moral experience as such, that is to say, the 
reference to sanctions, puts man in a certain relation to his own action that 
concerns not only an articulated law but also a direction, a trajectory, in a word, a 
good that he appeals to, thereby engendering an ideal of conduct. All that, too, 
properly speaking constitutes the dimension of ethics and is situated beyond the 
notion of command” (Lacan, 1986: 3). Following this trajectory, and assuming this 
passage from the law to ethics, this paper will discuss some aspects of the ethics of 
psychoanalysis. The reader, however, should not expect a detailed treatise or a 
systematic exposition of Lacanian ethics; my aim is much more modest: to 
articulate a set of aporias in relation to a specific type of appropriation of Lacanian 
ethics in the service of a politics of radical social transformation. 

My main focus will be an article by Slavoj Zizek published in Umbr(a) in 1998 
(ZiZek, 1998c).' In this essay, a reply to Judith Butler’s criticism of Lacan, Zizek’s 
argument revolves around the radical character of Lacanian ethics and aims at 
demonstrating its almost revolutionary political potential: what is at stake in 
Zizek’s argument is not only the possibility of resisting, but also of undermining or 
displacing the existing socio-symbolic network, of radically transforming a given 
power structure. Zizek distinguishes between an imaginary form of resistance, a 
“false transgression” that ultimately serves to maintain and reproduce the law, and 
“the effective symbolic rearticulation via the intervention of the real of an act” 
(Zizek, 1998c: 5). This notion of the act functions as the nodal point of this 
syntagm and of Zizek’s position in general. 
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The act is a concept often invoked by Lacan—notice for example the title of his 
seminar L’acte psychanalytique (1967-8).” It is also a concept utilised in his Ethics 
seminar where Lacan addresses Antigone’s act, an act pushing to the limit “the 
realisation of something that might be called the pure and simple desire of death as 
such” since Antigone “‘incarnates that desire” (Lacan, 1986: 282). In his text, Zizek 
takes up the assumption of the death drive as “the elementary form of the ethical 
act” (Zizek, 1998c: 6). He also takes up the heroic example—the model—of 
Antigone, arguing that she “effectively puts at risk her entire social existence, 
defying the socio-symbolic power of the city embodied in the rule of Creon, 
thereby ‘falling into some kind of death’—i.e., sustaining symbolic death, the 
exclusion from the socio-symbolic space” (Zizek, 1998c: 6-7).’ In Zizek’s reading 
of Lacan, there is no ethical act proper without the “risk” of a “momentary” 
suspension of the big Other. Furthermore, only such a “radical act” can engender 
“a thorough reconfiguration of the entire field which redefines the very conditions 
of socially sustained performativity” (ZiZek, 1998c: 7). This is then where the 
political significance of Antigone’s act lies: ““Lacan’s wager is that even and also in 
politics, it is possible to accomplish a more radical gesture of ‘traversing’ the very 
fundamental fantasy. Only such gestures which disturb this fantasmatic kernel are 
authentic acts” (Zizek, 1998c: 9). It is also here that Zizek locates a major 
difference between a deconstructionist ethics of finitude and a Lacanian ethics. In 
the first case, faced with a constitutive lack, the only ethical option is heroically to 
assume it: “the corollary of this ethics, of course, is that the ultimate source of 
totalitarian and other catastrophes is man’s presumption that he can overcome this 
condition of finitude, lack and displacement, and ‘act like God,’ in a total 
transparency, surpassing his constitutive division” (Zizek, 1998c: 16). In contrast, 
Zizek’s Lacanian answer is that “absolute / unconditional acts do occur” and that 
“the true source of evil is not a finite mortal man who acts like God, but a man who 
disavows that divine miracles occur and reduces himself to just another finite 
mortal being” (ZiZek, 1998c: 17). 

However appealing this passionate promise of miraculous change may be, 
particularly in an era of cynical apathy and/or pessimism, ZiZek’s schema raises a 
number of theoretical and political questions. In what follows, I will attempt to 
highlight some of the tensions inherent in his argument in order to help clarify the 
Lacanian ethical position and its implications for contemporary transformative 
politics. 


I. The “Tragic-Heroic Paradigm” 


By identifying Antigone as one of the primary examples of an ethical act Zizek 
seems to situate his argument in the long tradition of what Simon Critchley has 
described as the “tragic-heroic paradigm” (Critchley, 1999: 231). There are at least 
two important issues in trying to evaluate this position. The first—to which this 
section is devoted—is related to his particular reading of Antigone. The second— 
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to be explored in the next section of this text—concems the general value of the 
heroic paradigm in Lacanian theory and in politics. 

First of all, the way Zizek presents Antigone seems to ignore or downplay 
important aspects of both the tragedy itself and Lacan’s commentary. In a nutshell: 
Can Antigone really be presented as a model for progressive ethico-political 
action? According to Zizek, such an example can be offered only by someone who 
“risks” an encounter with death in order to “momentarily” suspend the 
symbolic/legal network and effect a shift in the existing power structure. Does 
Antigone fulfill these criteria? 

Even a cursory glance at Sophocles’s text and Lacan’s commentary seem to 
point to the opposite. Antigone does not merely “risk” an encounter with symbolic 
death, a “momentary-suspension” of the laws of the city. In opposing the laws of 
the city, Creon’s ethics of the good(s), she incarnates a pure desire, she achieves an 
autonomy so radical that it can only be associated with real death. In the words of 
the chorus, “a law to yourself, alone, no mortal like you, ever, you go down to the 
halls of Death alive and breathing” (Sophocles, 1984: 102). According to Lacan, 
Antigone’s position is the following: “I am dead and I desire death” (Lacan, 1986: 
281). In that sense, hers was never a case of “risk” or “suspension”. Risk entails a 
minimum of strategic or pragmatic calculation, which is something alien to 
Antigone’s pure desire. Suspension presupposes a before and an after, but for 
Antigone there is no after. It is important to distinguish between the two deaths— 
symbolic and real/actual death—but we should not forget that Antigone opts for 
both. In that sense, this was never a case of an act effecting a displacement of the 
status quo. Antigone knows her fate from the beginning, she is involved in a game 
whose outcome is known in advance, a detail that does not escape Lacan’s 
attention: in almost all of the seven tragedies of Sophocles, “there isn’t even the 
suggestion of a perepetia. Everything is there from the beginning; the trajectories 
that are set in motion have only to come crashing down one on top of the other as 
best they can”. Moreover, as Lacan points out, “tragic heroes are always isolated, 
they are always beyond established limits, always in an exposed position and, as a 
result, separated in one way or another from the structure” (Lacan, 1986: 271). 
Such a position can, of course, function as a radical critique of social structure as 
such; it is difficult to see, however, how the “inhuman” position of Antigone could 
point to an alternative formulation of the socio-political structure. The “suicidal 
heroic ethics” implicit in Lacan’s reading of Antigone implies a total neglect of the 
socio-political world; as Zizek suggests in an earlier text, the motto of such an 
ethics could only be fiat desiderium pereat mundus (Zizek, 1994a: 69). Antigone’s 
intransigence, her deadly passion, may thus be what creates her tragic appeal, but 
even by ZizZek’s 1998 standards, one has to conclude that this makes her unsuitable 
as a model for transformative ethico-political action. 

Unless, of course, one reinterprets her in a substantial way. But then a certain 
paradox emerges: Antigone can only function as a model for radical political 
action on the condition that she is stripped of her radically inhuman (anti-social 
and anti-political) desire. Zizek’s selection of certain terms (‘Tisk,” “momentary 
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suspension”) seems to perform this function of socialising/politicising Antigone’s 
pure desire. The tension here then is between an admiration for Antigone’s pure 
desire and a simultaneous need to give way on her radical desire in order to make it 
relevant for politics. This is a tension that Zizek himself has accepted as far as his 
earlier work is concerned—consider, for example, The Metastases of Enjoyment, in 
which he accepts, in a self-critical tone, that in the past he has yielded to the 
“temptation” of complementing or moderating Lacan’s ethics of persisting in one’s 
desire (Zizek, 1994a: 84). Judging from his 1998 Umbr(a) article, we can conclude 
that the tension may be displaced and camouflaged, but not fully resolved. 

But if Antigone is useful only if reinterpreted in such a way—a way almost 
antithetical to her profile in the play—why should one retain her as a paradigm of 
the ethico-political act? Wouldn't the truly radical act be to traverse the lure of 
Antigone altogether? 


II. Antigone’s Act as Pure Desire? 


This is not to say, though, that the problem lies entirely with ZiZek’s appropriation 
of the Lacanian commentary and of the figure of Antigone. Things wouldn’t be 
easier if one were to stick to Lacan’s text in order to elevate his Antigone to a 
model of ethico-political action—fortunately Lacan himself does not seem 
particularly interested in that. To do that—to focus exclusively on Lacan’s 
commentary on Antigone—would amount to ignoring the radical shift in Lacan’s 
own position following the Ethics seminar. Clearly, Antigone is not Lacan’s last— 
or most insightful-word on the question of ethics. His position continued to develop 
in a direction that undermined his earlier focus on Antigone’s pure desire. As 
Alenka Zupanéié has pointed out, this becomes evident, for example, in The Four 
Fundamental Concepts of Psychoanalysis, where the idea of “pure desire” is 
radically questioned (Zupancic, 2000: 3). Indeed, here Lacan not only denies the 
possibility of a pure desire of the analyst (Lacan, 1998: 276), but also highlights 
the alienating character of desire—‘‘man’s desire is the desire of the Other” 
(Lacan, 1998: 38)—while also pointing to the interpenetration of law and desire 
(Lacan, 1998: 34). This shift needs to be taken into account when discussing the 
function of Antigone. Let us examine in more detail some of its implications. 
Lacan’s reading of Antigone in the Ethics seminar is based on the antithesis 
between Creon’s ethics of “the good of all” (Lacan, 1986: 258), and Antigone’s 
ethics, which is articulated around “‘a good that is different from everyone else’s” 
(Lacan, 1986: 270), a pure (and thus deadly) incarnation of the “laws of desire”. 
But is this opposition as radical as it seems at first? What is the exact nature of the 
antithesis between Creon and Antigone in Lacan’s account? Primarily, it is an 
opposition between the order (and the morality) of power and an ethics of pure 
desire. Creon’s morality is the traditional morality also supported by Aristotle: it 
“is the morality of the master, created for the virtues of the master and linked to the 
order of powers” (Lacan, 1986: 315). This order is not to become the object of 
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contempt; Lacan makes clear that his comments are not those of an anarchist, but 
simply of someone aware of the limits of this order. It is clear that in the Ethics 
seminar these limits are understood in terms of desire: what is opposed to 
traditional ethics is the pole of desire (Lacan, 1986: 314). The position of power 
vis-d-vis desire has always been the same: “‘‘Let it be clear to everyone that this is 
on no account the moment to express the least surge of desire.’ The morality of 
power, of the service of goods, is as follows: ‘As far as desires are concerned, 
come back later. Make them wait”’ (Lacan, 1986: 315). 

In this schema, Antigone’s pure desire becomes the model of a radical 
transgression of the suppression or gentrification of desire implicit in every power 
structure and in the moral order sustaining it. Desire is posited as the complete 
antithesis of the sphere of the goods, as the transgression of power in all its 
different forms (capitalist or communist): 


Part of the world has resolutely turned in the direction of the service of goods, 
thereby rejecting everything that has to do with the relationship of man to desire—it 
is what is known as the postrevolutionary perspective. The only thing to be said is 
that people don’t seem to have realised that, by formulating things in this way, one 
is simply perpetuating the eternal tradition of power, namely, “Let’s keep on 
working, and as far as desire is concerned, come back later”. But what does it 
Matter? In this tradition the communist future is only different from Creon’s, from 
that of the city, in assuming—and it’s not negligible—that the sphere of goods to 
which we must all devote ourselves may at some point embrace the whole universe 
(Lacan, 1986: 318). 


While Lacan’s insightful critique of the communist utopia remains important, it 
is clear that his positing of desire as the antithesis of the order of power and of the 
service of goods cannot be sustained. It probably belongs to what Zizek has 
correctly criticised as a “false transgression,” which ultimately reproduces the 
order that it is supposed to undermine. In fact, it is Lacan himself who provides the 
theoretical tools for such a critique of his earlier work, particularly of his 
comments on Antigone. It is Lacan who highlights the constitutive dialectic 
between law and desire. In his unpublished seminar on Anxiety, delivered only two 
years after the Ethics seminar, one finds a revealing passage: “desire and the law, 
which appear to be opposed in a relationship of antithesis, are only one and the 
same barmier to bar our access to the thing. Nolens, volens: desiring, I commit 
myself to the path of the law”.* Desire not only loses its value as a pure force of 
transgression, but is also revealed as the ultimate support of power and the order of 
goods. As soon as jouissance acquires its central place in Lacan’s theoretical 
universe, desire is revealed as a defense against enjoyment, as a compromise 
formation, while drive emerges as the nodal point of his ethical thought (Zupancic, 
2000: 235). In that sense, desire can never be a pure transgressive force. Even in 
perversion, where desire “appears by presenting itself as what lays down the law, 
namely as a subversion of the law, it is in fact well and truly the support of a law”.> 
Desire is the law® It is thus not surprising that Antigone eventually links her desire 
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to a certain law, the laws of the gods: “These laws, I was not about to break them, 
not out of fear of some man’s [Creon’s] wounded pride, and face the retribution of 
the gods” (Sophocles, 1984: 82). 

Hence it is not only the order of power which is limited; desire also has precise 
limits (Lacan, 1998: 31). It is always conditioned by the structures of fantasy 
sustaining “hegemonic” regimes—regimes of power, consumption, and even 
resistance and transgression. It is always stimulated by the imaginary lure of 
attaining jouissance, but it is also sustained by the constitutive inability to realise 
such a goal. In that sense, desire “‘succeeds,” reproduces itself, through its own 
failure. This reproduction is not politically innocent. For example, consumer 
culture is partly sustained by the continuous displacement of final satisfaction from 
advertisement to advertisement, from product to product, from fantasy to fantasy. 
The important “by-product” of this play is a specific structuration of desire which 
guarantees, through its cumulative metonymic effect, the reproduction of the 
market economy within a distinct “promotional culture”.’ 

It is Lacan himself then who points the way to traversing the lure of Antigone 
by shifting his understanding of desire. This shift needs to be acknowledged as the 
radical break it truly represents. Any attempt to reconcile the “pure” desire of 
Antigone with the later conceptualisation and the critique of illusory desire and/or 
the ethics of desire with the ethics of the drive—what Zupan¢ié seems to attempt in 
the last pages of her Ethics of the Real—needs to be re-examined and further 
debated. 


III. The Utopian Disavowal of Lack 


Let us return to Zizek’s discussion of Antigone. His paradoxical idealisation of 
Antigone as a model of radical ethico-political action seems also to conflict with 
his own Lacanian account of the act as a non-subjective, non-intentional encounter 
with the real. Antigone’s act is clearly an act of “subjective” autonomy beyond the 
restrictions of the social world. Isn’t it the case then that Antigone’s “heroic” act 
conflicts with ZiZek’s conceptualisation of the act as distinct from Will (Zizek, 
1997c: 223)? In the Umbr(a) text, he makes abundantly clear that the “act as object 
is also to be opposed to the subject...This act is precisely something which 
unexpectedly ‘just occurs.’ It is an occurrence which most surprises its agent itself” 
(Zizek, 1998c: 14). In L’acte psychanalytique, Lacan himself points out that the act 
entails a certain “renewal” of the subject’—the act is never an act of which anyone 
can claim to be the master.'° Is this really compatible with Antigone’s stance? If 
Zizek’s position is that “absolute / unconditional acts do occur, but not in the 
idealist guise of a self-transparent gesture performed by a subject with a pure will 
who fully intends them” (Zizek, 1998c: 16-17), then Antigone seems to have no 
place in his schema. What is needed instead is a non-subjective formal model of 
the act. What would such a model look like? When Zizek juxtaposes 
deconstruction with psychoanalysis, it seems that he is indirectly attempting a 
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reply. But how does Zizek conceptualise the distinction between the 
deconstructionist and Lacanian positions? In order to ground his ethics of the 
political, it seems that he introduces a criterion in terms of the opposition 
passivity/activity and negativity/positivity and their philosophical/religious 
mutations: finitude/immortality and lack/miracle. In short, ZiZek’s point is that 
deconstruction prioritises lack and finitude as the limit of ethico-political action, 
locating the source of evil in any attempt to surpass the subject’s constitutive 
division and act like God. In stark opposition to such a pessimistic standpoint, 
ZizZek’s response is to reverse the argument and argue that the true source of evil is 
assuming finitude, mortality, and lack as such, ignoring the dimension of “divine 
miracles”. Let us examine in some more detail the terms of this opposition. 

First of all, it is not entirely clear why anyone would associate the logic of 
lack—of constitutive lack as the support and limit of desire, as its condition of 
possibility and impossibility —with deconstruction. Lack and its various synonyms, 
lack in its various guises, is clearly a Lacanian concept, as Zizek himself has 
pointed out repeatedly. For example, in The Sublime Object of Ideology one finds 
the following quotation with respect to the importance of lack, especially of the 
“lack in the Other”: “Today, it is a commonplace that the Lacanian subject is 
divided, crossed-out, identical to a lack in the signifying chain. However, the most 
radical dimension of Lacanian theory lies not in recognising this fact but in 
realising that the big Other, the symbolic order itself, is also barré, crossed-out, by 
a fundamental impossibility, structured around an impossible/traumatic kernel” 
(Zizek, 1989: 122). In his Umbr(a) text, however, lack and division paradoxically 
reappear as internal moments of the deconstructionist ethics of finitude. In Zizek’s 
recent book on totalitarianism, what sounds like the lack in the Other is treated in a 
similar way: “The deconstructionist political doxa goes something like this: the 
social is the-field of structural undecidability, it is marked by an irreducible gap or 
lack, forever condemned to non-identity with itself; and ‘totalitarianism’ is, at its 
most elementary, the closure of this undecidability” (Zizek, 2001a: 6). 

It is difficult to understand, at least in theoretical terms, ZiZek’s willingness to 
hand over to deconstruction what he himself has described as “the most radical 
dimension of Lacanian theory,” the lack in the socio-symbolic Other, as well as the 
Lacanian “commonplace” of the subject as lack. One can only speculate that this 
move, visible in many of Zizek’s recent texts, must be related to a general political 
strategy of juxtaposing negativity and positivity, passivity and activity, pessimism 
and optimism. If his version of radical politics is to be presented as an optimistic 
politics of the miraculous act—a politics of almost vitalist activity—and if 
Lacanian theory is to be presented as a support of this politics, then it has to be 
purified from its stress on negativity and lack. 

The problem, however, is that even this purification fails to guarantee the 
theoretico-political coherence of Zizek’s argument. Passivity, for example, 
survives to haunt his politics of the'act. Even if lack were to be associated with 
deconstruction, does that transform the supposedly “Lacanian” politics of the 
miraculous act to a politics entirely beyond passivity? I doubt it, precisely because, 
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as we have seen, the act is not subjective or subjectivised. According to Zizek’s 
own schema, our relation to acts is always a relation of assumption, of coming to 
terms with them: “there are acts...they do occur and...we have to come to terms 
with them” (Zizek, 1998c: 15). What then is the difference between assuming lack 
and assuming the act, the event? The only difference seems to be located in the 
particular content of each experience—and thus ZiZek’s argument passes from a 
more formal level to a level conditioned by concrete experience and its contingent 
symbolisation/evaluation. Let’s see how. Zizek’s argument relies on the opposition 
between lack, denoting finitude and negativity, and divine miracle, denoting 
immortality and positivity. The position ZiZek wants to attack is one that advocates 
an assumption of lack and negativity, while the position he wants to defend 
conceptualises the act as a miraculous event: “[acts] occur, on the contrary, as a 
totally unpredictable tuche, a miraculous event which shatters our lives. To put it in 
somewhat pathetic terms, this is how the ‘divine’ dimension is present in our lives” 
(Zizek, 1998c: 17). Is it possible, however, to sustain such a sharp distinction? I see 
at least two problems with such a position: one theoretical, the other political. At 
the theoretical level, it is impossible to ignore the irreducible interconnection 
between negativity and positivity, lack and desire, death and resurrection. Even in 
Alain Badiou’s work, which seems to be the source of ZiZek’s conception of the 
event here, the event refers to a real break that destabilises a given discursive 
articulation, a pre-existing order.'! It has, in other words, a negative/disruptive 
dimension. It creates a lack in the pre-existing structure. But like Emesto Laclau’s 
dislocation, it also entails a positive dimension. In Badiou the dislocating event is 
what (potentially) produces a new form of subjectivity. In that sense, the dimension 
of the “miracle”—if one wants to use such religious jargon—is most visible in the 
continuous “transubstantiation” of negative into positive. This interconnection is 
constitutive of social and political life, and this is not only an ethical but primarily 
an analytical/empirical observation. 

Furthermore, by simplifying the terms of a complex relation, Zizek—at least in 
his Umbr(a) argument—seems incapable of linking theory and political experience 
in a non-reductive way. The destabilisation of the absolute frontiers between 
positive and negative is bound to contaminate the idea of miracle itself. The 
implication is that any prioritisation of the field of miracles has to confront the 
question of how to distinguish between true and false, divine and satanic 
miracles. We already know this from Christian theology, Church history, and 
everyday life in religious communities. We also know it from the critique of 
Badiou’s work, from which Zizek’s idea of the act/event as divine miracle seems to 
emanate. In Jean-Jacques Lecercle’s words: “I can find hardly anything within 
[Badiou’s] system to protect me from Heidegger’s mistake, when he took the 
National Socialist “revolution” for an event, and thought that a new process of 
truth had started. The risk is that the eventuality of the event will eventually be left 
to individual decision” (Lecercle, 1999: 12). Simon Critchley similarly asks: “how 
and in virtue of what is one to distinguish a true event from a false event? That is, I 
don’t see how—on the basis of Badiou’s criteria—we could ever distinguish a true 
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event from a false event” (Critchley, 2000: 23). Badiou’s “event” and Zizek’s “act” 
seem to suffer from the same limitation: as soon as we accept a strict 
differentiation between positive and negative, good and bad, as soon as we 
prioritise one of these poles by disavowing the continuous interpenetration between 
positivity and negativity, we merely displace the problem into the realm of 
concrete ethico-political experience. And the problem is that we lose at the same 
time every theoretical/symbolic resource capable of supporting a proper ethical 
attitude in this unavoidable encounter with the real. 

As we have seen, ZiZek’s conceptualisation of a politics of the act seems to be 
premised on the idea that any inscription/assumption of lack and finitude within a 
political project of social transformation can have only disastrous or crippling 
results. Indeed, postmodern pessimism is a problem, but is it to be resolved through 
a reoccupation of quasi-religious faith? Is it to be resolved through the utopian 
disavowal of lack and negativity in political discourse? This option is clearly open 
to us, but it is difficult to see how it would be different from the “false 
transgression” stigmatised by Zizek. It is also obvious that it would expose the 
politics of social transformation into an unacceptable risk of absolutisation. Thus, 
in opposition to Zizek’s strict differentiation between the ethics of assuming lack 
and a politics of activity, why not see the assumption/institutionalisation of the lack 
in the Other not as a limit but as the condition of possibility, or in any case a 
crucial resource, in ethically assuming the radical character of an act, of relating 
ourselves—as divided beings—to an event. Isn’t something like that happening, for 
example, when we fall in love, one of the privileged fields in which events take 
place in Badiou’s view? Although a degree of chance is always operative, falling in 
love is never merely a chance event. It presupposes a certain preparedness. As 
Darian Leader reminds us, it has precise conditions of possibility linked to a sense 
of discontent, incompleteness, and lack (Leader, 1997). Similarly, though the cases 
are not entirely symmetrical, even if “the act as real is an event which occurs ex 
nihilo, without any fantasmatic support” (Zizek, 1998c: 14), assuming this act 
nevertheless entails traversing the fantasy and coming to terms with lack. This is 
the symbolic matrix within which ethically assuming the act can become 
possible.'? This is perhaps what we can learn from the psychoanalytic act as an act 
that presupposes a certain reflexivity, an awareness of its own limits, of the fact 
that it will never lead to the full realisation of subjectivity (neither of the analyst 
nor of the analysand)'*; in the beginning of every new analysis, the analyst 
authorises and risks an operation—through the institution of the subject supposed 
to know—knowing well that it will end with his or her own rejection as 
excrement.!> Only thus can the analyst’s assumption of castration and division be 
re-enacted in the subjective structure of the analysand(s). 

As Zizek himself has pointed out in another text, “(t]here is ethics—that is to 
say, an injunction which cannot be grounded in ontology—in so far as there is a 
crack in the ontological edifice of the universe: at its most elementary, ethics 
designates fidelity to this crack” (Zizek, 1997c: 214). In order for a truly ethical 
fidelity to an event to become possible another fidelity is presupposed, a fidelity 
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that cannot be reduced to the event itself or to particular symbolisations of the 
event and has to retain a certain distance from them: a fidelity to event-ness as 
distinct from particular events, a “fidelity to the Real gua impossible” (Zizek, 
1997c: 215). Such a standpoint not only presents the necessary symbolic 
preparations for the proper ethical reception of the act/event, but also offers our 
best defense against the ever-present risk of being lured by a false event, a satanic 
miracle, against the ever-present risk of terror and absolutisation of an event, to 
use Badiou’s vocabulary (Badiou, 2001: 85). Of course, one should be aware that 
fidelity to event-ness, to what ultimately permits the emergence of the new and 
makes possible the assumption of an act, presupposes a certain betrayal, not of the 
act itself, but of a certain rendering of the act as an absolute and divine positivity. 
In that sense, fidelity to an event can flourish and avoid absolutisation only as an 
infidel fidelity, only within the framework of another fidelity—fidelity to the 
openness of the political space and to the awareness of the constitutive 
impossibility of a final suture of the social—within the framework of a 
commitment to the continuous political re-inscription of the irreducible lack in the 
Other." 

Needless to say, I am not offering these reflections as some kind of final 
statement regarding the issues discussed here. The transformative potential of a 
Lacanian ethics of the political is a crucial issue that is far from settled. 
Furthermore, bringing event-ness into consideration renders possible the 
restructuring of the formal requirements of an ethico-political conception of the act 
in what some would call a radical democratic direction but cannot bridge the gap 
between theory and politics.'? This irreducible aporia is, I think, what ultimately 
explains ZiZek’s choice to persist in his references to Antigone as an embodiment 
of a particular ethico-political position within a formal framework essentially alien 
or even antithetical to her. As Joan Copjec has recently pointed out, the problem of 
embodiment is crucial in understanding and further developing the implications of 
Lacanian ethics (Copjec, 1999: 237). But if embodiment is necessary, if 
embodiment constitutes not only the limit, but also the support of any formal 
model of the act, is the tragic-heroic model of Antigone ultimately unavoidable? I 
think not. From a point of view acknowledging the importance of event-ness, the 
assumption of the lack in the Other as the symbolic prerequisite of a minimum— 
but not absolutised—ethical fidelity to acts/events, is clearly not embodied by 
Antigone. It is rather embodied by tragedy itself as a genre, as a Social institution 
staging again and again the suspension of the socio-symbolic order and permitting 
a thorough self-reflection on the political order of the city and its moral 
foundations.” It is not Antigone but Sophocles, the tragedian, who fulfills the 
criteria set out at the beginning of ZiZek’s 1998 text. It is the playwright—whether 
of tragedy or comedy—who assumes and re-inscribes radical socio-political 
critique within the heart of the city, reproducing democratic society by re- 
examining again and again—through a series of aesthetico-political re-acts—its 
ethico-political premises. In that sense, I feel it is fitting to end this sketchy 
intervention exactly where Copjec begins one of hers, citing the same quote by 
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Jean-Pierre Vernant: “What tragedy is talking about is itself [the city, Athens] and 
the problems of law it is encountering. What is talking and what is talked about is 
the audience on the benches, but first of all it is the City...which puts itself on the 
stage and plays itself...Not only does the tragedy enact itself on stage...it enacts its 
own problematics. It puts in question its own internal contradictions, 
revealing...that the true subject matter of tragedy is social thought...in the very 
process of elaboration” (Copjec, 1999: Vernant cited 233). 


Notes 


1 Parts of this text are included in “Passionate (Dis)Attachments, or, Judith Butler as a 
Reader of Freud,” in The Ticklish Subject (Zizek, 1999b: 247-312). 

2 In this unpublished seminar, the paradoxical status of the act as un fait de significant, as a 
language and division effect, is illuminated in depth. Furthermore, the relation between 
psychoanalysis and politics occupies a prominent place. Not only does Lacan discuss the 
status of the political act with reference to Lenin, among others, and the “days of October,” 
but the final sessions of the seminar are also disrupted by the events of May 1968. 
ReSpecting the strike called by the SNES (the Union of Teachers in Higher Education), 
Lacan would in fact suspend his teaching for two ‘sessions of the seminar (8 and 15 May 
1968) and offer instead a brief but extremely interesting commentary on the way analysts 
could become “worthy of the events”. But this is also the seminar in which “refusal to act” 
on the part of the analyst, thus frustrating the demand of the analysand, is given appropriate 
attention. 

3 The example of Antigone is of considerable importance in Zizek’s recent work. See, for 
example, Did Somebody Say Totalitarianism? (Zizek, 2001a), especially chapter 4. 

“ Lacan, L’angoisse (1962-1963), unpublished seminar, trans. Cormac Gallagher, 19 
December 1962. 

5 Lacan, L’angoisse, 27 February 1963. 

§ Ibid. 

7 For an analysis of advertising discourse along these lines, see Yannis Stavrakakis, “On the 
Critique of Advertising Discourse: A Lacanian View,” Third Text 51 (2000), 85-90. 

§ Undoubtedly desire and drive are related, but their relation seems to me to escape any 
logic of reconciliation or supplementation, which is how Zupan¢ié ultimately views their 
relation. Her aim seems to be to “reconcile” desire with drive (Zupanéié, 2000: 238), 
something attempted through presenting drive as a “supplement” of desire (Zupantié, 2000: 
239): “at the heart of desire a possible passage opens up towards the drive; one might 
therefore come to the drive if one follows the ‘logic’ of desire to its limit” (Zupanéit, 2000: 
243). What is not given appropriate attention here is that reaching this limit entails a 
crossing which radically transforms our relation to desire. In other words, the limit of desire 
does not connote the automatic passage into a supplementary field of reconciliation; it 
primarily signifies a rupture, precisely because “desire never goes beyond a certain point” 
(Miller, 1996: 423). Whereas Lacan’s early work and his conceptualisation of desire as 
something “always in violation, always rebellious and diabolical”—a position informing his 
reading of Antigone—leads to “the confusion between the drive and desire,” as soon as 
desire is reconceptualised as ultimately submissive to a law, a shift of almost “gigantic” 
proportions is instituted, and this shift needs to be acknowledged thoroughly (Miller, 1996: 
422-423). 
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° Lacan, L’acte psychanalytique (1967-1968), unpublished seminar, trans. Cormac 
Gallagher, 29 November 1967. 
0 Ibid. 24 January 1968. 
1! Many of ZiZek’s theoretical choices and devices in this and other recent texts seem to be 
conditioned by a reading of Alain Badiou. The language of immortality and miracles, for 
example, is much closer to Badiou than to Lacan. It is true that some of Badiou’s work 
comes very close to a Lacanian problematic and introduces a refreshing tone in 
contemporary philosophy, which explains the references to his work by Lacanian theorists 
such as Zizek, Zupanéié, and Joan Copjec. However, there are many areas where Badiou 
follows a direction that seems incompatible with Lacanian political theory. I am trying to 
highlight some of these incompatibilities in “Re-activating the Democratic Revolution: The 
Politics of Transformation Beyond Reoccupation and Conformism,” Parallax, in press. 
2 In L’acte psychanalytique, Lacan indirectly raises this issue when he discusses the relation 
between the symptomatic and the psychoanalytic act (22 November 1967). 
3 Ironically, even Antigone’s act is partly conditioned by an acceptance of finitude. In her 
own words, “Die I must, I’ve known it all my life — how could I keep from knowing? — 
even without your death-sentence ringing in my ears. And if I am to die before my time I 
consider that a gain” (Sophocles, 1984: 82). 
'4 Lacan, L’acte psychanalytique, 20 March 1968. 
5 Tbid., 21 February 1968. 
'6 This is how I translate in political terms Lacan’ s discussion of the psychoanalytic act as an 
assertion that institutes a space permitting continuous “re-acts” (Lacan, L’acte 
psychanalytique, 20 March 1968). 

As Lacan puts it, “the theoretician is not the one who finds the way. He explains it. 
Obviously, the explanation is useful to find the rest of the path” (Ibid., 19 June 1968). 
'8 As far as Sophocles’s Antigone is concemed, such a logic seems to be embodied by the 
two figures, Haemon and Teiresias, who are strangely foreclosed in most discussions of the 
tragedy in order to sustain the seductive lure of the Creon-Antigone couple. 


Chapter 10 


Absolute Freedom and Major Structural 
Change 


Russell Grigg 


Elizabeth Wright recognised that in terms of the reception of Lacan’s work in 
English-speaking universities the contribution of Slavoj ZiZek occupies a special 
place. This issue of Paragraph, which she and Edmond Wright conceived jointly, 
is an excellent opportunity to reflect upon Zizek’s by now very considerable 
contribution. The importance of his work was obvious from the first of his books in 
English, The Sublime Object of Ideology (Zizek, 1989). One of the remarkable 
features of this remarkable work, as I see it, is the way it captures and conveys 
some of the sense of what made Lacan’s work so exciting to a generation or two 
that had come under his influence in France from the early fifties through to the 
eighties. It captured the novelty of Lacan’s thinking about language and the 
unconscious and, indeed, the radical nature of the unconscious itself; just as it 
conveyed the sense of what might otherwise look like empty rhetoric, namely that 
psychoanalysis is a radical and subversive doctrine whose practice calls into 
question dominant discourses of autonomy and subjective self-determination. 
Zizek’s work added to this the element, present everywhere in Lacan’s work but 
sometimes lacking from his commentators, of an intensely stimulating dialogue 
with an extensive psychoanalytic, philosophical and literary tradition. In this 
respect, it is a significant fact that Zizek never came to Lacan directly—he is too 
young to have sat through the seminars whose power we can now judge only in 
written form—but through the seminars and teaching of Jacques-Alain Miller. 

The emphasis of Zizek’s later work has moved away from the sort of exposition 
of the work of Lacan via various fields that, if it were possible to use the term 
purely descriptively rather than as a proper name, might be called cultural studies. 
The genre of the ‘everything you want to know about Lacan explained by other 
means’ that marked his early books has given way to a more programmatic 
analysis of philosophy, of religion and of politics and society that, while grounded 
in the Lacanian framework, has nevertheless other aims that are more overtly 
philosophical and political. In retrospect, these aims have always been present and 
his more recent work indicates not so much a shift as a shift of emphasis. The 
emphasis on political and social dimensions, in particular, is not such a common 
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thing in psychoanalysis, for while it is true that there has been no shortage of 
political engagement, this has typically taken the form of an add-on to the clinical 
practice of psychoanalysis itself. From the other side, critical theorists, social 
theorists and cultural theorists have looked to psychoanalysis for what it can 
contribute to an already more or less clearly defined and well articulated position. 
This has tended to make for an optimistic reading of psychoanalysis which, though 
by no means universal, argues for a re-interpretation in progressive terms of what 
are standardly seen as the conservative implications of psychoanalytic theory.’ 

Zizek’ s political analysis thus arises directly from psychoanalysis of a Lacanian 
orientation. His is, to be sure, just one approach that could be taken, fundamentally 
marked as it is by a Hegelianism acquired at an earlier stage. But in my view this 
Hegelianism is pre-Oedipal in the true Lacanian sense; it leaves a trace that has 
been reconfigured nachtrdglichkeit, and the essential aspect of ZiZek’s work is 
clearly Lacanian. 

While this approach, in which political considerations are filtered through the 
lens of psychoanalysis, is not the least interesting aspect of ZiZek’s work, it also 
raises some real questions. ZiZek has not shied away from these, and indeed has 
taken the challenge up to recent criticisms which have claimed that psychoanalysis 
has something inherently conservative about it. In the context of this important 
debate about the political implications of psychoanalysis, and of the Lacanian 
orientation in particular, there is a question that arises with respect to ZiZek’s 
account of both individual action and political change. This question concems what 
Zizek calls acts of ‘total’ or ‘absolute’ freedom. The concept of act of absolute 
freedom, as I shall call it, plays a key role in his work because it is central to his 
account of how individuals or groups can intervene to bring about significant 
political or social change. I will discuss first Zizek’s account, then the role it plays 
for him, and finally I will discuss some of the reservations that I have about it. 

According to ZiZek an act of absolute freedom can be performed either by 
individuals or groups—the structure or ‘logic’ is the same in either case. 
Essentially, for Zizek absolute freedom addresses the issue whether everything that 
happens or that one can do is determined in advance by a kind of monolithic big 
Other. On Zizek’s view, not only is it the case that what practices are authorised is 
determined by the Other, but also all so-called ‘subversive’ practices that challenge 
and supposedly undermine the dominant code in actual fact themselves tum out to 
be determined by and in a sense even authorised by the code and thus fail in their 
subversive aim. For an act to be truly subversive it must break with the code in a 
more radical or fundamental, or even absolute, way and ZiZek’s concept of an act 
of absolute freedom, which he says derives from the concept of act in Lacan’s 
work, is intended to capture this idea ofan absolute break. 

In his Enjoy Your Symptom! Zizek takes the “irresolution” of the ending of 
Rossellini’s film Stromboli as an opportunity to discuss this notion of an act of 
absolute freedom—or at least, the subjective dimension of such an act (Zizek, 
2001b). The film ends with Karin, having fled her husband and the suffocating life 
of the small village which for a number of years she has made her home, reaching 
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the region of the island’s volcanic crater where she is overcome by fumes. As she 
begins to lose consciousness she negates—says “No” to—her adoptive community, 
but then, for a brief moment, she awakens to some sort of epiphanic experience in 
which the dour grimness of the island life has been transformed in her own 
appreciation of its eerie beauty. As Zizek stresses, the ending of the film leaves 
fundamentally indeterminate the subsequent step that Karin will take: return to or 
flight from the village. At least, this is how things unfold in its Italian version, for 
by the artifice of a voiceover the American version leaves us in no doubt that Karin 
finds reconciliation with life in the village. ZiZek clearly considers the American 
version a mistake because, he says, it is extremely important that, and this is a 
point made by Rossellini, Karin’s act of renunciation should not be confused with 
any action she might subsequently carry out. 


By this very irresolution of its ending, Stromboli marks the proper dimension of the 
act: it ends at the precise point at which the act is already accomplished, although no 
action is yet performed. The act done (or more appropriately: endured) by Karin is 
that of symbolic suicide: an act of “losing all,” of withdrawing from symbolic 
reality, that enables us to begin anew from the “zero point,” from that point of 
absolute freedom called by Hegel “abstract negativity” (Zizek, 2001b: 43). 


For Zizek the subjective dimension of this act of absolute freedom portrayed in 
the film is that what had once been experienced as a loss or renunciation becomes 
transformed into the “loss of a loss itself,” or the renunciation of a renunciation: 
that is, what ‘‘a moment ago, [Karin] was afraid to lose” in fact comes to be totally 
lacking in value and significance for her, and she thus becomes aware that, despite 
what her fears may once have been, she can lose nothing (Zizek, 2001b: 43). This 
act, which is an “act in the Lacanian sense,” is an act of “withdrawal by means of 
which we renounce renunciation itself, [and become] aware of the fact that we 
have nothing to lose in a loss” (Zizek, 2001b: 43). 

This renunciation of renunciation is what distinguishes Karin’s “symbolic 
suicide,” as Zizek calls it, from “actual suicide”. In actual suicide the act “remains 
caught within the network of symbolic communication: by killing himself the 
subject attempts to send a message to the Other, i.e., it is an act that functions as 
(for instance] an acknowledgment of guilt, a sobering warning, a pathetic appeal” 
(Zizek, 2001b: 44). By contrast, an act of symbolic suicide “aims to exclude the 
subject from the very intersubjective circuit” (ZiZek, 2001b: 44). 

This redoubled renunciation, “renunciation of renunciation” or “loss of loss,” is 
then a defining characteristic of an act of radical freedom. A second, equally 
important aspect is that an act “radically transforms its ... agent”: “After an act, I’m 
literally ‘not the same as before’” (Zizek, 2001b: 44). The subject is “annihilated 
and subsequently reborn,” “the act involves a kind of ... aphanisis of the subject” 
(Zizek, 2001b: 44). This aphanisis occurs because of the cut with all prior symbolic 
moorings by means of which the subject has acquired all previous identity. A new 
symbolic network entails the “death” of the old and the “birth” of a new subject. 
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Note at this point that these two features of “an act”—the rebirth of the subject 
and the realisation that henceforth there is nothing to fear, that nothing can harm 
one—are ways in which religious conversion and faith have been described and 
give a corresponding religious tone to ZiZek’s notion of an act. While I wonder 
whether this is accidental, or incidental, this is an impression created by the fact 
that we have so far considered merely the subjective dimension of the issue. 

We should also note that notions of radical transformation of the subject are 
notoriously vague as to their political or practical consequences. We know that in 
religious metaphors of rebirth or in more epistemological functions as in, for 
instance, Cartesian subjective enlightenment, while the subject is in some sense 
totally reborm—nothing is the same, everything is changed—this rebirth may well 
be achieved with no immediate or obvious or even any real change of any practical 
kind. This has been noted by numerous commentators apropos of Cartesian askesis 
in the Meditations, just as it has been noted concerning meditative experiences 
properly so-called. In purely subjective transformation there is no implication that 
there will ever be real practical consequences for the lives of people involved; an 
act of absolute freedom need not result in any practical change. It can, in an 
important sense, leave everything as it is. Yet, while it may leave everything as it 
is, it may not either. The very example Lacan initially chose to introduce the 
quilting point, which is the High Priest’s “fear of God” in Racine’s Athaliah, 
indicates the subject’s anchorage in a symbolic system that not only sustains his 
resolve in the face of mortal danger but also converts the irresolute Abner to the 
cause. 

To see the political dimension of the act, in which the status quo ante is 
irremediably destroyed, we need to consider its objective effects, which include on 
the one hand the act’s consequences specifically for the agent, and on the other the 
act’s consequences in a broader sense. 

In both cases the consequences of an act are radically underdetermined. Thus, 
the subjective rebirth ZiZek speaks of goes along with the fact that an act is 
“radically unaccountable,” and that one can never fully foresee its consequences, 
in particular, “the way it will transform the existing symbolic space” (Zizek, 
2001b: 45). In an act one is risking everything and putting everything at stake, 
oneself, one’s symbolic identity, included. It is a “rupture after which ‘nothing 
remains the same’”(ZizZek, 2001b: 45). And this is, moreover, invoked to explain 
why we can never foresee the way in which history will unfold in advance, but can 
only explain its course retrospectively. 

Furthermore, “the act is . . . always a ‘crime,’ or a ‘transgression’ . . . of the 
limit of the symbolic community” to which one belongs (Zizek, 2001b: 44). 
Though this is not stated in as many words, the reason for this would appear to be 
that from the standpoint of the current symbolic Other the act is essentially both 
destructive and gratuitous. Thus, Zizek states that an act is always negative, an act 
is always ‘“‘an act of annihilation, of wiping out—we not only don’t know what will 
come of it, its final outcome is ultimately even insignificant, strictly secondary in 
relation to the NO! of the pure act” (ZiZek, 2001b: 44). It is fairly easy to see then 
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that an act achieves what subversive practices cannot, namely, a rupture with the 
big Other. 

Finally, Zizek considers that it is no accident that the paradigmatic example of 
an act, which he takes to be Antigone’s “No!” to Creon, is the act of a woman. And 
he wonders whether the genuine act is “feminine,” in contrast with the masculine 
performative that is the founding gesture of a new order. From this point of view 
the 


difference masculine/feminine no longer coincides with that of active/passive, 
spiritual/sensual, culture/nature, etc. The very masculine activity is already an escape 
from the abysmal dimension of the feminine act. The “break with nature” is on the 
side of woman, and man’s compulsive activity is ultimately nothing but a desperate 
attempt to repair the traumatic incision of this rupture (Zizek, 2001b: 46). 


In a further development that appears later in Enjoy Your Symptom! Zizek 
equates the genuine act with the authentic ethical act, as this is understood by 
Lacan. Such an act “presents the only moment when we are effectively ‘free’: 
Antigone is ‘free’ after she has been excommunicated from the community” 
(Zizek, 2001b: 77). And Zizek suggests that acts similar to Antigone’s today are 
typically dubbed “‘terrorist,” “like the gesture of Gudrun Ensslin, leader of the ‘Red 
Army Faction,’ a Maoist ‘terrorist? organisation, who killed herself in the 
maximum security prison in 1978,” where what was “really disturbing . . . was not 
the bombs but the refusal of the forced choice, of the fundamental social pact” 
(Zizek, 2001b: 76-77). Insisting upon this radical nature of Antigone’s act, ZiZek 
adds that “today, when Antigone is as a rule ‘domesticated,’ made into a pathetic 
guardian of the community against tyrannical state power, it is all the more 
necessary to insist upon the scandalous character of her ‘No!’ to Creon: those who 
do not want to talk about the ‘terrorist’ Gudrun, should also keep quiet about 
Antigone” (Zizek, 2001b: 77). Thus, far from reproaching the RAF for going too 
far when they suspended even elementary ethical principles, we should 
acknowledge that their “suspension of the ethical” is the refusal of the subject’s 
alienation in a universal symbolic pact (ZiZek, 2001b: 78). 

It is important for ZiZek’s purposes that Antigone’s act not just lies outside the 
law but that it be a complete rupture with the law. Yet the comparison with Enslinn 
is surely pushed too far. In both cases, to be sure, there is a no-saying to the state 
power just as there is a similarity in their suicidal act. And it is also true that 
Antigone is no ‘guardian of the community’ since her act is blind to the 
consequences it may have for those amongst whom she lives and presumably, 
though there is little evidence of this in the play, for whom she cares. But it does 
not follow that what was “really disturbing about the [Red Army Faction] 
‘terrorism’ was not the bombs but the refusal of the forced choice, of the 
fundamental social pact” (ZiZek, 2001b: 77-78). On the contrary, it is precisely the 
campaign of terror that distinguishes the Red Army Faction from Antigone, who is 
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no terrorist but a person who refuses to comply with a command she thinks is 
wrong—and who does so, moreover, in the name of a higher law. 

Indeed, I think that ZiZek is too quick to lump together cases that are actually 
different in important ways. Not only are Antigone and Enslinn different cases but 
so too are Antigone and Sygne de Coiifontaine whom Zizek also compares with 
one another. I argue below that Antigone’s act is nor an act of absolute freedom in 
the required sense. It is arguable that Sygne de Coififontaine’s act is, but not 
Antigone’s. And the reason why Antigone’s is not is that she is acting, and 
sacrificing herself, blindly, in the name of the law—even if it is the fractured law 
of Oedipus. 

Zizek’s notion of an act has an important role to play in his response in The 
Ticklish Subject to a criticism Judith Butler makes of psychoanalysis. This 
response occurs in the context of a defence of Lacan against the criticism that his 
views allow no possibility of resistance to the existing power structure because, as 
Butler argues in The Psychic Life of Power, all resistance “presumes the 
continuation of the law” and thus “contributes to its status quo” (Butler, 1997: 88). 
If this is so, then all “resistance appears doomed to perpetual defeat” (Butler, 1997: 
88). 

ZiZek’s response is to claim that Butler has got Lacan wrong. Indeed, for 
Lacan, “radical rearticulation of the predominant symbolic Order is altogether 
possible—this is what his point de capiton ... is about: when a new point de capiton 
emerges, the socio-symbolic field is not only displaced, its very structuring 
principle changes” (Zizek, 1999b: 262). Thus, “Lacan leaves open the possibility 
of a radical rearticulation of the entire symbolic field by means of an act proper, a 
passage through ‘symbolic death” (Zizek, 1999b: 262). And this, he claims, is the 
whole point of Lacan’s reading of Antigone: 


Antigone ... risks her entire social existence, defying the socio-symbolic power of 
the City embodied in ... Creon.... For Lacan, there is no ethical act proper without 
taking the risk of such a “momentary suspension of the big Other’...; an authentic 
act occurs only when the subject risks a gesture that is no longer “covered up” by the 
big Other (Zizek, 1999b: 263-264). 


Butler’s point that for psychoanalysis opposition to the law is merely its 
acknowledgement and preservation by other means mirrors an old one made within 
psychoanalysis itself, dating back to Freud whose account of the primal horde 
captures what is at issue: the brothers’ revolt against the father merely reinforces 
their own subjugation to his law.” And don’t we all know, from Lacan’s public 
pronouncements, that he endorses this view himself? His contemporary criticism of 
the French student revolution in which he referred to the mois, egos/months, of 
May, and his accusation that they were in search of a master whom, moreover, they 
would no doubt find is a prima facie indication that all revolt acts within and 
confirms the law whose chains it thinks it is breaking. The point is—isn’t it?—that 
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revolt is structural. For while structures do. not march in the streets, they determine 
who will: how, then, can resistance lead to radical change? 

Zizek is in general agreement that real social change is no easy matter. He says, 
on the one hand, that there can be “imaginary” resistance to the symbolic order 
which is a “misrecognition of the symbolic network that determines us” (Zizek, 
1999b: 262) and, on the other, that Butler is both too optimistic and too pessimistic 
from a Lacanian point of view. Her optimism stems from her overestimation of 
“the subversive potential of disturbing the functioning of the big Other through the 
practice of performative reconfiguration [and] displacement”—optimism because 
such practices “ultimately support what they intend to subvert, since the very field 
of such ‘transgressions’ is already taken into account ... by the ... big Other” which 
includes both “symbolic norms and their codified transgressions” (Zizek, 1999b: 
264). On the other hand, her pessimism does not allow for the radically subversive 
“act” that is capable of producing a “thorough restructuring of the hegemonic 
symbolic order in its totality” (Zizek, 1999b: 264). Whereas Butler insists that any 
“protest” imitates the law it claims to overthrow and that the hegemonic symbolic 
order can only be subverted by marginal gestures of displacement, Zizek 
counterclaims that the act, which defies and says “‘No!” to the big Other, is the sole 
event capable of producing a complete reconfiguration of the symbolic order itself. 

Thus we can see that the act of which Zizek speaks assumes, and indeed must 
assume, considerable importance for him in the context of change. The 
constraining effects of the prevailing social order are manifest not just in subjective 
compliance with its imperatives but also in the “subversive” acts that transgress its 
norms. Yet from the point of view of political change there would also appear to be 
a very disturbing implication of this view of an act: its radical indeterminacy, 
which implies that all political action is gratuitous and gratuitous in an absolute 
sense—not just from the point of the present order but gratuitous per se. To see 
this, let me pursue further Zizek’s, and Lacan’s, treatment of Antigone, which can 
be taken as something of a paradigm case. 

For ZizZek’s purposes it is important that Antigone’s act lie outside the law. But 
is this really so? While I can agree that Antigone’s refusal, her “No!” to Creon, is 
fundamentally indeterminate, and that such is the nature of the point de capiton in 
general, her action is not a lawless one, nor is it beyond the symbolic world. Thus, 
while the cases of Antigone and Ensslin have some obvious parallels, there are 
fundamental differences: it is an extremely important feature of Antigone’s act that 
it be nothing other than a no-saying. Her opposition is mute and stubborn, she may 
well be indifferent to the consequences of her act for her city, she does not attempt 
to overthrow or subvert Creon’s law, no actual attempt is made to destroy his city, 
which is also her city, for she knows that there is a “higher law” in the name of 
which she acts. In this respect she is more like Luther who, with his “(Here I stand 
and can do no other,” is resolute in the knowledge that he is doing God’s will. 
Furthermore, the reason that she is more like Luther is that her motivation comes 
from her obedience to the law of the Father. 
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It is true that Antigone makes a choice: she chooses death and, as Lacan 
observes, in choosing death she is choosing to be the guardian of the being of the 
criminal as such. Is this choice one of radical freedom? Or shall we say, at least 
assuming for a moment that she is not a character in a play, that her choice is a 
neurotic choice and, moreover, that she is seriously neurotic. If we are prepared to 
look at Antigone from this point of view, then it seems to me that the “clinical 
case” of Antigone was demonstrated by Freud in his Studies on Hysteria with 
Anna O., a young woman devoted to the ideals of the father and to sacrificing 
herself, her own desires, to the perpetuation of the Oedipus complex. Just as 
Antigone does. 

There is a difference, though. While the character in the play acts entirely on 
her own and neither seeks nor requires assistance of any kind, Anna O., the 
neurotic, has her symptoms. She complains about them and they lead her to seek 
help. This is part of what is meant by hysteria: in their symptoms men and women 
will refuse a sacrifice they have made in the Name-of-the-Father—a point easier to 
consider in the light of Lacan’s subsequent clarification of his position on the 
Name-of-the-Father, when, in Seminar XVII, he situates the aim of analysis beyond 
the Oedipus complex. Since in the case of Antigone we are not dealing with a 
clinical situation organised in order to give analytic form to symptoms, we can’t 
really treat it in the way we would treat a case. But we have known since Freud 
that it is very common for the hysteric, despite his or her complaints, to manifest a 
desire to sustain the father’s desire more than their own. This is something that can 
extend a long way. As we know, for example from the clinic of anorexics, it can 
extend to the point of death. 

If we consider Antigone in this way, then, if we compare her to a case, we 
might say that at the initial point at which she refuses Creon she best resembles an 
hysterical young woman. For she is a woman who, when dreadful contingencies in 
her life catch her in a situation in which she is forced to make a decision, decides 
somewhat blindly. If I am right in this, then the important question to ask is in what 
sense Antigone is acting on her desire and, consequently, whether her ‘“‘act” can be 
described in the way Zizek sees it. 

For if it is true that Antigone is ‘acting on her desire’ we have to consider what 
this means. The first thing to notice is that while throughout the play she is, 
apparently, acting upon her desire, it is her conscious desire that is at stake. At no 
point is there any reflection upon, wonder about, doubt or rumination over, no 
analysis of what her desire is. She’s always and constantly acting upon her desire 
and is oblivious to what drives her. The second thing to notice is that if there is any 
moment at which she can be said ‘“‘not to have given ground over her desire,” as 
Lacan puts it in Seminar VII, it comes when she has passed beyond the point of 
acceptance of her death sentence (Lacan, 1986). Now, if she has not given ground 
with respect to her desire, this is far from being a moment at which she has gone 
beyond the Other in an act of absolute freedom; it is rather a moment in which she 
recognises what she has been for the Other and she has accepted it. 
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Moreover, the pathos of the tragedy of Antigone draws our attention to a 
particular type of relation to desire that tends, owing to its inherent and structural 
unsatisfaction—a desire for an unsatisfied desire—to go beyond the limits of 
everything, but especially, here, beyond the limits of the person’s own ideals. This 
is hysterical desire. And if psychoanalysis can speak of “hysterical desire” it is 
because one can distinguish between the hysteric’s and the obsessional’s desire. 
This is why Hamlet appears as an example of the depressive obsessional, whereas 
Antigone presents as the epitome of manic hysterical behaviour; whereas Hamlet 
has become the prisoner of the figure of an ideal father, Antigone has become a 
hero of, a martyr to, the father’s desire. 

This is why for Lacan the turning point in Antigone is the point at which 
Antigone becomes aware of and moved by the loss she has experienced. It is not 
the point when she decides, “I will bury my brother,” and says “No!” to Creon. At 
this point, whatever she may believe her desire to be, it is in fact a conscious 
decision that is an expression of her symptom, which is her tendency to sacrifice 
and to act in conformity with her family destiny. This means that, of her desire, 
Antigone might say something like: “I have been the eyes of my blind father. I 
have been his most beloved treasure and as dear to him as his own gaze—this gaze 
which represents his crime. Moreover, I have been this crime myself”. 

This at least is how things stand at the outset, on the occurrence of her initial 
no-saying to Creon. Note however that there is a subsequent crucial moment in the 
play. It plays the role of a certain capitonnage, quilting, that retroactively 
determines the meaning of Antigone’s initial act. It is only after she has come to 
accept what her written destiny has been and what the signifiers of this destiny are 
that she can also accept some loss in her identification—hence her lamentation. It 
is only at the time of this lament, when she is “between two deaths” and still 
chooses to do it because she knows that it is her fate and that she has accepted it 
after all, that we can say she has abandoned the ideals of her life and that she can 
be considered as belonging to a field beyond the pleasure principle. 

Initially the situation is constructed in such a way that she is forced to choose 
between two alternatives. Either bury her brother or give ground over her desire. 
The loss of ideals that is described at the second moment, the renunciation and 
abandonment of her feminine ideals specially, allows her to transform what had 
been a symptomatic position into a new relationship to her womanhood. She 
moves from a position in which she incarnated the Oedipal object to a point at 
which she consents to be an object in a different way—someone, at least in 
principle, capable of loving and being loved and, at least in principle, capable of 
having a child. Thus at this point she sees herself not only as a daughter—and I 
think this explains the puzzling point about the loss of a brother and the loss of a 
husband—but as a virtual bride and a virtual mother. At this moment she 
formulates, for the first time, an idea of what her accomplishments as a woman 
might have been. Even as she realises what she has lost—this is very important and 
is emphasised by Lacan—in spite of this acceptance she still decides to realize and 
enact her destiny in all its consequences. 
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In summary, then, the general point I would like to make about Antigone’s 
“act” is that far from creating the absolute freedom Zizek refers to, her initial 
“No!” to Creon is entirely consistent with, and binds her to, her family destiny and 
paternal law. Her “No,” which is an act of both defiance and sacrifice, is initially 
quite ambiguous in its status; she defies the law of her city in the name of her 
(Oedipal) law—a law to which, by the very same act, she defiantly sacrifices 
herself. Indeed, this ambiguity is resolved but only in the second moment when she 
renounces her ideals and seals her fate. But this second moment also entails the 
recognition and acknowledgement of those ideals. To my mind there is no ‘loss of 
loss’ but a late acknowledgement of her loss even as she renounces her ideals. 

There is a similarity here with the aim of a psychoanalysis, which is to take the 
subject to the point where he or she discovers what the law of his or her destiny has 
been. This is a point that in Seminar VII Lacan makes in the following way: “This 
law is in the first place always the acceptance of something that began to be 
articulated before him in previous generations, and which is strictly speaking Aré” 
(Lacan, 1986: 300). Thus, Lacan makes the claim, and it is one that applies to 
Antigone, both that the subject is the result of the Other’s desire, and that there is 
an acceptance of this on the part of the subject. In psychoanalytic treatment we are 
not dealing with something completely automatic. There is choice required by the 
subject. This choice always involves the acceptance of what Lacan describes as an 
Até. Even if this Até “does not always reach the tragic level of Antigone’s Até,” it 
is nevertheless “closely related to misfortune” (Lacan, 1986: 300). 

In the case of Antigone, as elsewhere, we should distinguish between a desire 
for death and the death drive. In this case, and in others too, they may well 
correspond. This is not in dispute. But Lacan is more interested in showing how the 
death drive can enter someone’s life than he is in any pure desire for death. But we 
can also say that a pure desire will always be a pure desire for death. In fact in 
Lacan’s subsequent work—in the final pages of Seminar XI specifically—we find 
the claim that there is no such thing as a pure desire that is not a desire for death 
(Lacan, 1998). 

I mention this point because I believe that Zizek has a somewhat idealised view 
of desire. And I think that to consider properly Lacan’s position on Antigone’s 
desire and on her sacrifice, which means not idealising the whimsical and 
gratuitous aspect of either, we should draw upon these last pages of Lacan’s 1964 
Seminar XI, which cast a different light on the case of Antigone discussed in 1960 
in Seminar VII. Lacan makes some comments in support of the view that the 
exaltation of desire and its occasional confusion with whimsical behaviour apropos 
of the case of Antigone can mislead us seriously about the ethics of 
psychoanalysis. Lacan puts it thus, “The offering to obscure gods of an object of 
sacrifice is something to which few subjects can resist succumbing, as if under 
some monstrous spell.... There are certainly few who do not succumb to the 
fascination of the sacrifice in itself’ (Lacan, 1986: 275). Alongside Antigone we 
can place Kant as a philosopher who has the idea of a pure desire. And, as in the 
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case of Antigone, Kant’s ethics entails a secret jouissance of sacrifice—a point 
well made by Zizek in fact. 

There is a further indication relevant to Lacan’s thoughts about this ‘pure 
desire’ in these last pages of Seminar XI when he also warns us that desire in its 
pure state culminates in the sacrifice, strictly speaking, of everything that is the 
object of love in one’s human tendemess. Not only the rejection of the pathological 
object, in Kant’s sense of ‘pathological,’ but also its sacrifice and its murder. So, 
from this point of view in which we take Lacan’s views of four years later into 
account, I think that the sum of Lacan’s considerations about Antigone, about her 
desire, about how far she is beyond everyone and does not give ground over her 
desire, are not to be seen as an endorsement or exaltation of this ‘pure desire’. 

To summarize Zizek’s position, as I see it, central to his analysis of political 
action is the concept of an act of absolute freedom. And the key to this concept is 
the notion of a rupture with the big Other: any practice that does not rupture with 
the big Other will be condemned to repeat one or other of the practices made 
possible by the Other itself, which remains unaltered and unthreatened as a result. 
Thus, the only practice that can rupture with the big Other is one that has the 
characteristics of an act, as outlined above. 

Now, the question that this raises is how radical this rupture needs to be to 
ensure a transformation of the big Other. And here it strikes me that Zizek is faced 
with an undesirable dilemma. On the one hand, the act needs to be grounded in a 
radical no-saying that is inexplicable not just in terms of a given big Other, but in 
terms of any other Other whatsoever. This is because the act of absolute freedom, 
as Zizek understands it, derives its essential features (its freedom, its 
gratuitousness, its criminality, its unaccountability and unpredictability) from the 
fact that it lies outside all possible symbolic dimensions. It strikes me that not only 
does Antigone not conform to this requirement but also that it makes an act 
indistinguishable from mere whimsicality. There is no objective criterion and there 
can clearly be no appeal to any subjective features to distinguish an act of absolute 
freedom from a gratuitous act. On the other hand, an act of absolute freedom may 
be free relative to a given symbolic order. This of course makes freedom relative 
rather than absolute—relative to a particular form, or determination, of the Other. 
It will be free from its strictures, gratuitous from its point of view, criminal in its 
eyes, and perhaps unaccountable and unpredictable within its framework. But it is 
unclear whether it is capable of doing the work that Zizek wants it to do: namely to 
provide the means of rupture with a given framework. 

Finally, I think that ZiZek is inclined to overestimate how radical Antigone’s 
act actually is, at least in terms of it being an absolute no-saying or refusal. I think 
it is improbable that her act is an act of absolute freedom in the required sense 
because, as discussed above, her no-saying reveals an allegiance to the 
autochthonous law of the father that is the source of her motivation. I see little 
ground for ‘absolute freedom’ in this act. 
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Notes 


' See the recent PhD thesis by Craig Smith in Psychoanalytic Studies at Deakin University, 
Psychoanalysis and Social Transformation. 

2 Butler’s recent Antigone’s Claim (New York: Columbia University Press, 2000) adds little 
to this question of absolute freedom directly and, though interesting on other counts, will not 
be discussed here. 
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The Eclipse of Coincidence: 
Lacan, Merleau-Ponty and Zizek’s 
Misreading of Schelling 


Peter Dews 


The extensive influence of Jacques Lacan in the field of cultural studies can be 
~explained in terms of a dilemma which this intellectual domain faced at its point of 
origin. In general, the rise of cultural studies signalled a move away from macro— 
social analysis (often Marxist in inspiration) towards an investigation of the social 
production and consumption of meanings. Clearly, such an investigation requires 
an account of the forms of subjectivity engaged in this production and 
consumption. Yet cultural theorists had no wish to return to philosophical models 
of the subject which were assumed to have been conclusively dismantled by 
Nietzschean genealogy and deconstruction. In this context, the advantage of Lacan 
was that he appeared to offer an account of subjectivity capable of “surviving” 
deconstruction. Indeed, Lacan’s theory seemed able to absorb and even to move 
beyond the influential relegations and dissolutions of the subject which had been 
announced by French thought. In Lacan’s work the concept of the subject is 
obstinately retained, but the subject is no longer sovereign, no longer assured of its 
identity prior to any system of representation. The Lacanian subject appears unable 
to master its own position, being torn between the “field of the Other” (the domain 
of signifiers) within which it emerges, on the one hand, and its ineffable pre- 
linguistic “being,” on the other (Lacan, 1998: 211). 

Such an account has been highly congenial to theorists who have wished to 
stress the historically and culturally situated—and the gendered and desiring— 
character of the subject, by contrast with the epistemologically detached and 
formally universal subject of thought and experience regarded as central to the 
philosophical tradition. And no one has been a more eloquent advocate of the 
capacity of the Lacanian subject to stay one jump ahead of deconstruction than the 
Slovenian philosopher Slavoj Zizek, to whose work I will return. 

But is Lacan’s account of the subject as innovative as it seems, or is he himself 
reworking well-established philosophical themes? One obvious fact which seems 
to speak against the unprecedented status of the Lacanian subject is that, in The 
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Four Fundamental Concepts of Psychoanalysis (and elsewhere), Lacan underlines 
the parallels between Freud and Descartes. Indeed, he goes so far as to suggest that 
“Freud’s method is Cartesian—in the sense that he sets out from the basis of the 
subject of certainty” (Lacan, 1998: 35). What Lacan has in mind here is that “‘it is 
by taking its place at the level of the enunciation that the cogito acquires its 
certainty” (Lacan, 1998: 140). In other words, as Jaakko Hintikka was one of the 
first to emphasise in the recent philosophical literature, the “cogito, ergo sum” is 
only certain at the very moment of its enunciation. For it is the fact of its 
enunciation, and not any reality to which it unerringly refers, which establishes its 
momentary indubitability (Hintikka, 1962).’ 

On this view, the distinction between Cartesianism and the psychoanalytic 
tradition (which were traditionally taken to be antithetical) cannot be established 
with reference to the performative character of the self. Rather the distinction 
consists in the fact that Descartes substantialises the existence which is disclosed in 
the performance of the cogito, transforming it into a res cogitans. According to 
Lacan, Freud’s innovation was to show the necessity of assuming the existence of a 
subject which thinks, for example behind the surface of the dream signifiers, 
without attempting to capture or define this existence. Thus, in The Four 
Fundamental Concepts of Psychoanalysis he states: 


it is here that the dissymmetry between Descartes and Freud is revealed. It is not the 
initial method of certainty grounded on the subject. It stems from the fact that the 
subject is “at home” in this field of the unconscious. It is because Freud declares the 
certainty of the unconscious that the progress by which he changed the world for us 
was made (Lacan, 1998: 36). 


Thus it is because “the subject of the unconscious manifests itself, that it thinks 
before it attains certainty” (Lacan, 1998: 37). In Lacan, then, the subject is not to 
be substantialised; its mode of existence is radically distinct from that of entities in 
the world. As we know, Lacan himself describes this mode of existence as a 
“manque-d-étre” (a lack in relation to being, or a “want-to-be”). But what does it 
mean for the subject—as lack—to be? For the majority of theorists who have taken 
up and applied Lacan’s work in recent decades, this question does not seem to have 
caused much disquiet. Yet, in fact, it is one of the most difficult issues raised by 
Lacan’s work. Of course, there is no particular difficulty in describing a relative 
lack, a lack which emerges in relation to some system of symbolic co-ordinates, 
like the book absent from its place on the library shelf. This is because the missing 
book is not sheerly lacking, but rather present elsewhere. Yet in the case of the 
Lacanian subject we are confronted with the notion of an absolute lack—a lack 
which cannot be filled by any symbolic or hermeneutical shift of perspective. And 
it is this notion of absolute lack which poses the philosophical problem. How are 
we to make sense of it? 

We can note, first of all, that Lacan’s use of the notion of being, in the phrase 
“manque-d-étre,” seems to presuppose that being belongs primarily to the inertly 
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given—a given to which modes of activity or performativity can be opposed. 
Nowhere is this clearer than in “The Agency of the Letter in the Unconscious,” 
where Lacan writes: “if ... I refuse to seek any meaning beyond tautology, if in the 
name of ‘war is war’ and ‘a penny’s a penny’ I decide to be only what I am, how 
even here can I elude the obvious fact that I am in that very act” (Lacan, 1977: 
165). The use of the word “act” is significant here: for it is the subject which is 
implied by the act, and more specifically by the utterance (the “sujet de 
l’énonciation,’ in Lacan’s terms), which is incapable of any objectifying 
determination in the statement. It is “left behind,” as it were, by the transition of 
the utterance from act to past event, leaving only its objectified residue. As Lacan 
states in The Four Fundamental Concepts of Psychoanalysis: “The signifier 
functions as a signifier only to reduce the subject in question to being no more than 
a signifier, to petrify the subject in the same movement in which it calls the subject 
to function, to speak, as subject” (Lacan, 1998: 207). If such a subject can be said 
to “be” only in the very act of self-alienation which strips it of subjectivity, then 
this surely is a perplexing and paradoxical form of being. 

Of course, although this conception of a subject split between activity and 
being is not strictly speaking Cartesian, it certainly has many precedents within the 
philosophical tradition. These begin with Kant, who argues in the Critique of Pure 
Reason that the synthetic activity of the subject cannot be known in the same way 
as an empirical phenomenon. “Synthesis as an act,” Kant suggests, “is conscious to 
itself even without sensibility”; “awareness of the act is ... not indeed in but with 
intuitions” (Kant, 1993: B153, B161). This conception of the subject’s unique 
status in the field of knowledge is continued in an even clearer form by later 
idealists such as Fichte, who develops an explicit opposition between act and 
being, describing the primordial self-positing of the subject as a “seeing” which is 
logically prior to, and opposed to, all being.” These precedents and parallels 
(arguably, Sartre is an even more recent one) raise a genuinely perplexing issue 
concerning Lacan’s thought. For it seems that his defence of the radicality of 
Freud’s discovery of the unconscious in fact depends on the adoption of a model of 
the subject which has well-established precedents within the philosophical 
wadition. The opposition between the elusive, ungraspable sujet de l’énonciation 
and the opaque, inert, objectified ego is—it could be argued—simply Lacan’s 
version of the opposition between the transcendental and the empirical self. 

At the political and cultural level, the problem with this conception of the 
subject as lack is that it seems to leave no space for the possibility of an 
overcoming—or even attenuation—of the fundamental “alienation” of the subject 
which Lacan describes. The incommensurability between the subject and the 
signifier, the absence of any common ground between them, means that no 
signifier can capture the non-essence of the subject better than any other. Lacan’s 
notorious pessimism, it seems, has a metaphysical foundation. 

At this point I would like to refer to the thought of Lacan’s friend and 
contemporary, the phenomenologist Maurice Merleau-Ponty. For, if Lacan’s 
conception of the subject is indeed dependent on some version of the distinction 
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between the transcendental and the empirical self, if the subject’s lack is 
specifically a lack of inert, opaque or objectified being, then the very dualism 
which this conception seems to presuppose might be open to Merleau-Pontyan 
objections. At the beginning of chapter three of The Visible and the Invisible, 
Merleau-Ponty, criticising Descartes’s procedure of radical doubt, writes: 


The destruction of beliefs, the symbolic murder of others and of the world, the 
cutting off of vision and the visible, of thought and being, do not establish us—as 
they claim—in the negative; when one gets rid of all that, one finds oneself amidst 
what remains, sensations, opinions; and what remains is not nothing, nor something 
of a different kind from what has been cut off: they are mutilated fragments of the 
vague omnitudo realitatis against which doubt was exercised... It is in the name of 
and for the benefit of these floating realities that solid reality is put in doubt 
(Merleau-Ponty, 1964: 148 my translations throughout). 


Essentially, Merleau-Ponty claims, “methodical doubt, which is carried out in 
the voluntary zone of ourselves, refers to being, since it resists the factical 
evidence, represses an involuntary truth which it admits is already there...” 
(Merleau-Ponty, 1964: 144). For Merleau-Ponty, therefore, there is no radical gap 
or gulf between our openness to the world and the world itself. As he says in one of 
the working notes for The Visible and the Invisible, “the nothingness [néant] (or 
rather non-being) is a hollow and not a hole. The opening in the sense of a hole is 
Sartre, is Bergson, it is negativism or ultra-positivism (Bergson), which are 
indiscernible. There is no nichtiges Nichts” (Merleau-Ponty, 1964: 249). The 
significance of the metaphor of the hollow, of course, is that a hollow is not 
discontinuous with the surface in which it appears, and does not allow a passage 
right through the surface to the other side. Accordingly, in place of the Lacanian 
notion of “manque” we find, in Merleau-Ponty’s late thought, the notion of an 
“écart”—of a gap or disjunction. By definition, the écart cannot be absolute, for it 
is always a disjunction between two surfaces, one of which functions as the foil or 
contrast for the other, but which can always in turn be foregrounded against 
another backdrop. Thus for Merleau-Ponty we must understand the subject “not as 
a nothingness, not as something, but as a unity of transgression or correlative 
overlapping of ‘thing’ and ‘world,”’ or as the écart or space between figure and its 
background (Merleau-Ponty, 1964: 245, 254). 

One obvious criticism of this approach would be that Merleau-Ponty’s thought 
is essentially nostalgic. Merleau-Ponty wants to remind the subject of its history, of 
the fact that it has emerged from the world which it now confronts and knows. He 
asserts that ‘‘we will not accept a preconstituted world, a logic, unless we have seen 
them emerge from our experience of brute being, which is like the umbilical cord 
of our knowledge, and the source-of meaning for us” (Merleau-Ponty, 1964: 209). 
The problem here, of course, is that the “umbilical link” (Merleau-Ponty, 1964: 
144) has to be cut in the first minutes of life in order for the child to initiate an 
independent existence. Merleau-Ponty’s constant effort to discover an implicit, 
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incipient meaning of things by descending phenomenologically below the level of 
reflection could be regarded as a refusal to acknowledge that meaning only arises 
through our inevitable reflective separation from the world. At times Merleau- 
Ponty comes close to acknowledging this dynamic. In the working notes to The 
Visible and the Invisible, for example, he considers the fact that perspectival forms 
of representation cannot simply be seen as arbitrarily imposed upon a world of 
perception whose spontaneous evidence is irrefutable. He writes: 


My position is to be defined in the problem of the “retum to the immediate”: the 
perceptual in the sense of the non-projective, vertical world. And yet someone like 
Piaget has no knowledge of this, has totally covered his perception with cultural- 
Euclidean perception. So what right do I have to call immediate an original which 
can be forgotten to this extent? ... With life, with natural perception (with the savage 
mind) we are given the means to relativise the universe of immanence—and yet, this 
universe tends inherently to make itself autonomous, inherently to bring about a 
repression of transcendence. The key is in this idea that perception is in itself 
ignorance of itself as wild perception, an imperception which tends inherently to see - 
itself as an act and to forget itself as latent intentionality, as being towards [étre-au] 
(Merleau-Ponty, 1964: 267). 


This paradoxical definition of perception as “ignorance of perception” suggests 
that the haunting sense of a dimension of experience which objectifying awareness 
“represses” —to use Merleau-Ponty’s own word—seems to be insufficient to halt 
the objectifying dynamic. What is worse, this paradoxical awareness seems to be 
precisely what Lacan understands by castration: the phallus, as the promise of 
ultimate plenitude, cannot be given up, even while—at a different level—the 
subject must acknowledge the reality of castration, of reflective separation. From 
such a standpoint the repression of “an involuntary truth” (ie. the truth of our 
continuing immersion in being), which is a condition of the cogito on Merleau- 
Ponty’s account, cannot function as an argument against the possibility of the 
detached, empty subject of the cogito. For this supposed evidence of being, which 
Merleau-Ponty describes as a matter of “perceptual faith” (Merleau-Ponty, 1964: 
17-74 passim), cannot trump reflection. Rather, it remains in a relation of tension 
with it, which—we could say—defines the position of the subject. And now we 
really do seem to have reached an impasse. I suggested that the thought of 
Merleau-Ponty might be able to help us avoid the problems raised by Lacan’s 
notion of lack. Yet, as we have found, Merleau-Ponty appears finally unable to 
escape the same dynamic of “alienation”—of the inevitable occlusion of the 
primordial subject (whose primordiality is thereby put in question)—which we 
found in Lacan. But, to test whether this really is the end of the line, I would like to 
introduce another voice into the discussion, that of one of the major thinkers of the 
post-Kantian idealist generation: Friedrich von Schelling. 

Recently, the connections between the thought of Schelling and contemporary 
debates in philosophy and cultural theory, particularly with respect to the question 
of the subject, have been highlighted by Slavoj Zizek. In his book The Indivisible 
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Remainder and in his introduction to a translation of the second draft of Schelling’s 
unpublished project The Ages of the World, Zizek has proposed a Lacanian reading 
of Schelling which rightly stresses the central role which the problem of 
inadequation—of lack of fit between the originally boundless freedom of the 
subject and the inevitably finite, bounded realisations of this freedom—plays in 
Schelling’s thought. Schelling’s fundamental insight, on Zizek’s account, is that 
“the Word, the contraction of the Self outside the Self, involves an irretrievable 
externalisation-alienation” (Zizek, 1997a: 42). In general Zizek deserves credit for 
having proven to an audience attuned to the latest developments in cultural theory 
that the de-centring of subjectivity is not an invention of twentieth-century 
philosophy, but runs right back into the heart of German Idealism. The affinities 
appear clearly in the opening paragraphs of Schelling’s 1809 treatise On the 
Essence of Human Freedom, where Schelling describes the difficulty of getting a 
philosophical hold on the experience of freedom. He begins by remarking that 
there are two ways of approaching the essence of human freedom philosophically. 
On the one hand, he suggests, the immediate “feeling of freedom” (das Gefihl der 
Freiheit) is ingrained in everyone, yet at such a deeply implicit level that it would 
require “an unusual purity and depth of sense” (eine mehr als gewdohnliche 
Reinheit und Tiefe des Sinns) merely in order to express it in words (Schelling, 
1975: 33 my translations throughout).’ On the other hand, no concept can be fully 
determined in isolation from others, and it is only the demonstration of its 
interrelation with the whole of a scientific worldview which gives the concept its 
completion. This must be especially the case with the concept of freedom, 
Schelling states, because—if it has reality at all—it cannot be a mere “subordinate 
or subsidiary concept, but must be one of the dominating middle-points of the 
system” (Schelling, 1975: 33). Schelling is fully aware that this two-pronged 
approach seems to generate a fundamental inconsistency—for how can what we 
know through immediate feeling or awareness be determined through its insertion 
into a differential circle of concepts? Such an insertion would rob freedom of the 
very immediacy which makes it a “dominating middle-point of the system,” as he 
puts it. It is not difficult to perceive, therefore, that Schelling is describing a 
structure which for Lacan is the very definition of the subject: freedom—which is 
the essence of subjectivity—is both inside and outside, at the centre and yet at the 
periphery, determinable and indeterminable. Indeed the phrase “menschliche 
Freiheit” (human freedom) in the title of the treatise (Philosophische 
Untersuchungen tiber das Wesen der menschlichen Freiheit) refers explicitly to 
this paradoxical conjunction of the finite and the unbounded, of conditionality and 
unconditionality. 

However, ZiZek’s reading plays down the fact that this contradictory structure 
poses a crucial philosophical problem for Schelling, even though—at the same 
time—Schelling regards it as being so all-pervasive that, in the form of a 
fundamental torsion or lack of self-coincidence, the structure is exemplified even 
by God himself. To put this in historical terms, ZiZek ignores the fact that one 
crucial challenge to which Schelling is responding in the treatise on freedom is that 
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of Friedrich Jacobi. Writing from a Christian standpoint, Jacobi provoked his 
contemporaries by suggesting that the philosophical drive for comprehensive 
explanation, which—in its own terms—is entirely justified and legitimate, 
necessarily excludes the free human subject and undermines our confidence in the 
reality of the perceived world. The implication he draws is that we have to shift 
into another dimension—to risk what he calls a “salto mortale,” a leap into faith— 
in order to avoid the destructive mechanism of theoretical reason.’ It is this 
irrationalist implication, however, which Schelling wants to avoid. His aim, as he 
states at the beginning of the treatise on freedom, is precisely to contest the 
assertion that “the concept of freedom is entirely irreconcilable with the system, 
and [that] every philosophy which makes a claim to unity and totality must result 
in a denial of freedom” (Schelling, 1975: 33). Zizek, however, must ignore this 
underlying purpose in his one-sided elaboration of “Schelling’s insistence on the 
gap that separates forever the Real of drives from its symbolisation” (Zizek, 1997a: 
28). 

Indeed, what I now want to suggest is that, with respect to his philosophical 
intentions at least, Schelling can be read just as plausibly from a Merleau-Pontyan 
as from a Lacanian perspective. Indeed, it may turn out that Schelling’s thought 
can be viewed as an attempt to reconcile the conflicting intuitions which we find in 
Merleau-Ponty and Lacan. In other words, Schelling is not content to remain with 
the thought that Spirit is merely what Zizek calls the “‘substanceless void of non- 
Nature, the distance of Nature toward itself” (Zizek, 1997a: 44). Like Merleau- 
Ponty, he wants to show that there must be some ontological—or perhaps better: 
pre-ontological—affinity between spirit and nature, subject and signifier, while at 
the same time emphasising the bitter reality of their non-coincidence. Non- 
coincidence is acknowledged by Schelling as an irreducible feature of the world. 
He gives a new twist to the traditional conception of God as containing the ground 
of his own existence, suggesting that philosophy has spoken of this ground as “a 
mere concept, without making it something real and effective” (Schelling, 1975: 
52). By contrast, for Schelling: 


This ground of his existence, which God has within himself, is not God regarded 
absolutely, in other words in so far as he exists; for it is, of course, only the ground - 
of his existence. It is nature—in God; a being which is indeed inseparable from him, 
but yet distinct from him (Schelling, 1975: 53). 


The major part of the Freiheitschrift follows the way in which the dialectic of 
ground and existence plays itself out. For Schelling existence (a term for which a 
twentieth-century analogue might be Sartrean “transcendence”) only becomes fully 
transparent to itself in the life of human beings—where it struggles to escape 
entirely from the constraints of the ground (or “facticity”). Yet this facticity is in 
fact the necessarily particularised core of our selfhood, which—in an almost 
impossibly demanding balancing act—must be acknowledged as the anchoring 
centre of our existence, without being allowed to dominate it. (“Evil”—for 
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Schelling—consists in precisely such an inversion, one which is almost inevitable, 
since its possibility arises from the diremption of God himself.) However, 
Schelling anticipates a moment at which this dualistic struggle, and the perversions 
to which it gives rise, will be overcome. He has to do so, since otherwise his initial 
aim of reconciling freedom and system would be exposed as unachievable. Yet at 
this point a fundamental difficulty arises. For, on the one hand, if there is no 
“common middle-point” between ground and existence—as Schelling calls it—we 
will be left with an irreducible dualism. And dualism, Schelling states at an earlier 
point in the book, is “a system of the self-dismemberment and despair of reason” 
(Schelling, 1975: 49). But, on the other hand, if an ultimate identity of the 
opposites in proclaimed, then a collapse of oppositions will occur—subject and 
object, light and dark, good and evil—which is equally incompatible both with the 
conditions of coherent thought and our fundamental moral intuitions. 

In an attempt to confront this dilemma, towards the close of his treatise 
Schelling introduces the notion of a “primal ground” (Urgrund] of both ground and 
existence, which he then describes as an “unground” [Ungrund], since it must be 
conceived as “prior” to the very distinction between ground and existence. Just as 
the unground is not a ground in the normal sense, neither can it be said to exist: it 
precedes the distinction between existence and the ground of existence whose 
coincidence alone makes possible actual entities. But if the unground cannot be 
said to exist, what is the purpose of invoking it? 

Essentially, Schelling’s insight is that there must be a common space of 
comparison, and thus of difference, as the condition of possibility of any duality. If 
ground and existence are to enter into a dialectical tension with each other, then 
there must be a dimension within which their incompatibility can become apparent, 
can be felt. The unground is thus not the “identity” of ground and existence, for 
this would still not provide a space of distinction—indeed, their incompatibility 
would tear it apart. Rather, as Schelling writes: 


The essence of the ground, as of that which exists, can only be that which precedes 
every ground, in other words the absolute viewed without qualification, the 
unground. It can only be this however ... by splitting apart into two equally eternal 
beginnings—not that it is both simultaneously, but that it is in both in the same way, 
in other words is in each the whole, or an independent essence (Schelling, 1975: 99). 


Schelling’s basic notion in the Freiheitschrift is that, at the logical beginning, 
prior to the distinction of ground and existence, the unground is “as” nothing. But 
after ground and existence have separated, and particularly when—in the 
redoubling movement which typifies human history—the priority of ground over 
existence (evil) begins to struggle with the priority of existence over ground 
(good), then the unground makes itself felt as ungraspable, because all-pervasive, 
reconciling power of love. 

As I have suggested, Zizek is completely insensitive to this aspect of 
Schelling’s thinking. He presents the opposition around which the Freiheitschrift 
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revolves as one between an “impenetrable-inert” ground (Zizek, 1996: 20), which 
he equates with the Lacanian “Real,” and the void of the subject who is essentially 
separated from it. At the very least, this interpretation misses the duality inherent to 
both ground and existence in Schelling’s account—and it does so because it 
transforms what in Schelling are proto-ontological “wills” (in other words, 
strivings towards being, towards the melding of ground and existence) into entirely 
discrete ontological registers. In Schelling’s treatise the “will of the ground” is tom 
into two directions: far from being merely the force of particularistic involution, 
the ground is described by Schelling as “a will to revelation” (Schelling, 1975: 68). 
The ground wants to reveal itself, and hence to be, but it can only do so by 
overcoming its own resistance; it must “call forth ownness and opposition,” as 
Schelling puts it (Schelling, 1975: 68). Similarly, if the “will of love’—the 
contrary will—‘“wished to shatter the ground, it would struggle against itself, find 
itself at odds with itself, and would no longer be love” (Schelling, 1975: 68). As 
Schelling’s phrasing makes clear (‘‘at odds with itself’—“mit sich selbst uneins’’), 
there cannot be an absolute distinction between ground and existence: from a 
speculative standpoint, each is in fact its other, as the account of their common 
“origin” in the unground later makes clear—yet they find themselves locked in a 
chiasmic, overlapping relation of co-operative opposition, of supportive 
antagonism. 

The affinities between Schelling’s thought and that of Merleau-Ponty should 
already be clear by this point. In one of the most striking ‘phrases in Le Visible et 
Vinvisible, Merleau-Ponty announces that “l’originaire éclate” (“the originary 
explodes”) and that “philosophy must accompany this explosion, this non- 
coincidence, this differentiation” (Merleau-Ponty, 1964: 165). The parallel with 
Schelling’s account of the irruption of ground and existence from the unground is 
striking here. For it is clear that Merleau-Ponty’s point cannot be that we must 
conceive of a unitary ontological point of departure (“the originary”) which 
subsequently bursts asunder. The “essence” of the originary is to explode, to 
fragment—in which case, we can ask in what sense it merits the term “originary.” 
As Merleau-Ponty himself puts it: “The difficulties of coincidence are not merely 
factual difficulties which would leave the principle intact” (Merleau-Ponty, 1964: 
165). And he concludes by remarking: “What there is is not a coincidence in 
principle or a presumed coincidence, and a factual non-coincidence, a bad or failed 
truth, but a privative non-coincidence, a coincidence at a distance, a gap, and 
something like a ‘good error” (Merleau-Ponty, 1964: 166). 

The most readily appreciable example of this structure in The Visible and the 
Invisible is the touching of a part of the body which is itself touching: “My left 
hand is always on the point of touching my right hand as it is touching things,” 
Merleau-Ponty writes, “but I never reach coincidence” (Merleau-Ponty, 1964: 
194). However, this is not the end of the story. For Merleau-Ponty does not accept, 
in this context, the possibility of absolute non-coincidence either. Rather, he goes 
on to say of coincidence that it “is eclipsed in the very moment it occurs” [elle 
s’éclipse au moment de se produire], and of the incommensurable experiences of 
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activity and passivity that they “elude each other at the very moment of coming 
together” [elles s’échappent au moment de se rejoindre] (Merleau-Ponty, 1964: 
194). Thus coincidence is always “imminent,” we can say, employing Merleau- 
Ponty’s own term, but never explicitly realised. Correlatively, non-coincidence 
should not be hypostatised into an ontological void. A little later in the same 
section he writes: 


I can experience, as often as I want, the transition and metamorphosis of one of these 
experiences into the other, and it is merely as if the hinge between them, solid and 
unshakeable, remained permanently hidden from me. But this hiatus between my 
right hand touched and my night hand touching, between my voice heard and my 
voice articulated, between one moment of my tactile life and the following, is not an 
ontological void, a non-being (Merleau-Ponty, 1964: 194-195). 


This description could be seen as a vivid phenomenological specification of 
Schelling’s apparently abstruse speculative structure of unground, ground and 
existence. But what of the objection raised earlier, that Merleau-Ponty’s 
philosophy vainly invokes a coincidence which is incompatible with the inevitable 
drive towards theoretical distance—which is merely a nostalgic residue? Is Zizek 
not right to suggest that, since the transition from the featurelessness of the 
unground to the duality of ground and existence (or in Merleau-Ponty’s case, the 
explosion of the originary) cannot—by definition—be explained, as it has the 
status simply of a retroactive phantasy? Indeed, since Merleau-Ponty himself 
asserts that “metaphysics remains coincidence” (Merleau-Ponty, 1964: 169), would 
not the imminent coincidence which he evokes represent a lapse into metaphysics? 
Is Merleau-Ponty simply unable to confront the trauma of a separation, a self- 
division which can never be healed, and for which Lacan employs the figure of 
castration? 

Against this objection one might point to the fact that Merleau-Ponty explicitly 
appeals to Schelling’s notion of “first nature” (erste Natur]—i.e. the ground—as a 
“barbaric principle” (Merleau-Ponty, 1995: 62). In his lecture course on the 
concept of nature, dating from 1956-57, he affirms that “[t]here is nothing sound in 
a natural history where this force which is undoubtedly wild and destructive, and 
yet necessary, is ignored” (Merleau-Ponty, 1995: 62). Yet the echoes of Schelling 
in The Visible and the Invisible, where Merleau-Ponty speaks of “I’étre brut” or 
“l'étre sauvage,” stress the untamed, raw, pristine character of nature prior to 
reflection, but not its dangerously disruptive and wunquenchable inner 
contradictions. There is undoubtedly a founding moment of violence or rupture in 
Schelling’s thinking which Merleau-Ponty does not fully acknowledge.” But this is 
counterbalanced by other passages in Schelling which sound thoroughly “‘Merleau- 
Pontyan,” and which Zizek, in his turn, ignores. Thus, Schelling writes in the 
second draft of The Ages of the World: “In even the most corporeal of things. there 
lies a point of transfiguration that is often almost sensibly perceptible ... something 
else in and around them first grants them the full sparkle and shine of life. There is 
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always an overflow, as it were, playing and streaming around them...” (Schelling, 
1997: 151). Yet, at the same time, for Schelling, “the entire fullness and future 
splendor of nature is only built upon the ground of an eternal self-negating will that 
returns into itself, and without which nothing could be revealed anywhere” 
(Schelling, 1997: 140). Schelling’s fundamental philosophical struggle was to hold 
this complex vision of plenitude and negativity, of essential conflict and potential 
reconciliation, together. 

Zizek’s insistence on interpreting the ground as an inert, opaque version of the 
Lacanian Real makes him incapable of grasping this fact. Thus he writes that 
Schelling’s notion of the subject emerging through a primordial act of 
decision/differentiation (Ent-schiedung) “aims at the gesture which opens up the 
gap between the inertia of the pre-historic Real and the domain of historicity, of 
multiple and shifting narrativisations, this act is thus a quasi-transcendental, 
unhistorical condition of possibility and, simultaneously, a condition of the 
impossibility of historicisation” (Zizek, 1997a: 37). But Schelling does not set up a 
stark contrast between object and subject, between a radically inert, ahistorical 
Real and ultimately delusive historicisations. On the contrary, his aim is to make 
possible a history of the subject, in the sense of a recovery by the subject of the 
narrative of its own genesis, of the emergence of freedom from the facticity of 
nature, from the ground. “Science” [i.e. philosophical science—Wissenschaft], 
Schelling claims in the introduction to The Ages of the World, “according to the 
very meaning of the word, is history” (Schelling, 1997: 113). It involves a 
continuous weaving back and forth in a space which encompasses the past and the 
present, the tacit and the explicit, facticity and transcendence: “This separation, this 
doubling of ourselves, this secret intercourse between two essences, one 
questioning and one answering, one ignorant though seeking to know, and one 
knowledgeable without knowing its knowledge; this silent dialogue, this inner art 
of conversation, is the authentic secret of the philosopher” (Schelling, 1997: 115). 

This “doubling of ourselves” would be impossible outside the space of an 
(always just eclipsed) coincidence. For otherwise the doubling would become a 
splitting, in which the subject would be churned around in an endless cycle 
between opaque particularity (lack/the ground) and vacant universalisation (the 
signifier/existence). In fact, this splitting explains the underlying pessimism of 
Zizek’ s political vision. He writes, in a typical passage: 


The key fact of today’s world is the unheard-of expansion of capitalism, which is 
less and less bound by -the form of the Nation-State, capitalism’s hitherto 
fundamental unity of contraction, and asserts itself more and more in direct 
“transnational” form; the reaction to this boundless expansion which threatens to 
sweep away every particular self-identity are “postmodern” fundamentalisms as the 
violent “contraction” of social life into its religious-ethnic roots (ZiZek, 1996: 27). 


Despite his ostensibly left-wing stance, ZiZek gives us no philosophical reason 
to assume that the dismal cycle of abstract, universalist expansion and particularist 
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contraction could ever be progressively attenuated or overcome. And in this respect 
his vision is ultimately indistinguishable from the familiar forms of conservative 
Kulturkritik. It is arguable whether this is the inevitable political consequence of 
Lacan’s thought (Dews, 1995: 253-355). But undoubtedly, such a conclusion fails 
to do justice to the complex vision of Schelling. 


From Whirl to World: A Rejoinder to Zizek’s Reply (Postscript, 2004) 


Conducting a debate via interpretations of a figure in the history of philosophy, 
however profound and original, is not necessarily best way to clarify basic 
theoretical issues. So Slavoj Zizek’s reply to my critique of his reading of 
Schelling has provided a useful occasion for disentangling our respective 
philosophical convictions from the commentaries on other thinkers which these 
convictions inform.® Let me begin, then, with a restatement of what I take to be— 
incontrovertibly—ZiZek’s own underlying position. This is based on the notion of 
an irreducible metaphysical gap between the subject, understood as the “empty 
nothingness of pure self-relating” (Zizek, 1996: 124), and whatever this 
nothingness confronts, whether this be nature or the structure of the symbolic 
order. As Zizek puts it in The Indivisible Remainder, “that which eludes logical 
construction, the reef of impossibility at which symbolic construction fails, is 
precisely the subject qua $, the lack in the signifying chain” (Zizek, 1996: 165). 

This is the view Zizek has held right from beginning of his emergence as a 
significant theorist. Usually, of course, he expresses it in Lacanian terms. Thus, in 
The Sublime Object of Ideology, his first major work in English, he states: “the 
subject is nothing but the impossibility of its own signifying representation—the 
empty space opened up in the big Other by the failure of this representation” 
(Zizek, 1989: 208). At other times, for example in the sequel, For They Know Not 
What They Do, Zizek states the same view in more Hegelian language: “The 
Subject is nothing but the gap in the Substance, the inadequacy of the Substance to 
itself...” (Zizek, 1991a: 191, 201). Indeed, as any regular reader of Zizek will 
know, such statements abound throughout his work. So, in a more recent treatise, 
The Ticklish Subject, he affirms, ‘“Subject’ stands for the non-substantial agency 
of phenomenalisation, appearance, ‘illusion,’ split, finitude, Understanding, and so 
on, and to conceive of Substance as Subject means precisely that split, 
phenomenalisation, and so forth, are inherent to the life of the Absolute itself’ 
(Zizek, 1999b: 88-89). 

My original claim was that such a conception of the subject, such a reading of 
Hegel, which takes reflexive splitting to be inherent in the Absolute, yet 
inconsistently portrays subjectivity as entirely finite, as only one side of this 
splitting, has disturbing implications for the cultural and political analysis of 
modernity and its potentials. If the subject is indeed no more than the “empty 
nothingness of pure self-relating,” then it can only be sustained by a radically 
singular support. The abstract universality of modern law and morality offers an 
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insufficient anchor, an inadequate basis for subjectivity, and therefore inevitably 
calls forth particularising reactions. But these in turn are self-defeating, since they 
can claim no general validity, and hence the cycle begins again. That this is indeed 
Zizek’s view of modernity is demonstrated by innumerable passages in his work. 
For example, halfway through The Indivisible Remainder he states: “Perhaps the 
fundamental fantasy of Modemity concerns the possibility of a ‘synthesis’ of the 
Particular and the Universal—the dream of a (universal) language permeated by 
(particular) passions, of universal-formal Reason permeated by the substance of a 
the substance of a concrete life-world, and so on—in short, fantasy fills out the 
empty set of intersection; its premiss is that this set is not empty” (Zizek, 1996: 
121). And, as if to underscore the message, the endnote to this statement reads: 
“The truth of Modernity, of course, is that the renunciation of the particular (ethnic, 
etc.) Thing for the sake of the universal order (of Reason, etc.) undercuts the roots 
which keep this very universal order alive” (ZiZek, 1996: 177 note 134). In 
consequence, for Zizek the modern world must inevitably be caught in a endlessly 
repeated oscillation between universalist expansion and particularist contraction— 
since the particularist basis of universal order cannot be acknowledged by that 
order without self-contradiction. It’s scarcely surprising, then, that ZiZek happily 
endorses Hegel’s insistence on “the necessity of war, which, from time to time, 
must allow the subject to regain the taste for abstract negativity” (Zizek, 1999b: 
82), failing to note that Hegel’s notion of war was a romanticised anachronism, 
even in his own lifetime. 

In other words, with respect to the great debate on the “legitimacy of the 
modern age” (Hans Blumenberg), or on capacity of modernity to generate “self- 
reassurance” out of its own intrinsic normative resources (Jiirgen Habermas), 
Zizek’s answer comes down on the negative side. For, as he states (again, this is 
simply one of countless examples), “every human community is ‘virtual’: founded 
upon rules, values, and so on, whose validity is by definition presupposed, never 
conclusively proven—the status of the big Other is forever that of a semblance” 
(Zizek, 1999b: 140). There is nothing inherently objectionable about adopting such 
a position of course—it has a long and respectable pedigree. But what is puzzling 
is how it could be presented as embodying a progressive or “left” perspective, 
since it gives up on the possibility of a genuinely just or legitimate social order, 
one which could claim the knowledgeable consent of its members. In this respect, 
one might be tempted to align Zizek with the postmodern followers of Nietzsche 
and Heidegger, who equally dismiss the universalist claims of modernity as simply 
the mask of strategies of homogenisation and domination. But, of course, ZiZek 
differs from such thinkers in one fundamental respect. He does not believe that we 
can simply evade or shrug off the modern pressure towards the universal (the 
more-or-less naive strategy of postmodernism and post-structuralism in their 
various guises). For it follows from his account of subjectivity that the particular 
and the universal both have an ineluctable hold on us. The essential problem then 
becomes: how do we negotiate between the two? 
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It is this, of course, which explains ZiZek’s abiding interest in, and constant 
reference to, the thought of German Idealism. For the great post-Kantian idealists 
were also centrally concerned with the relation between these ostensibly 
conflicting claims. It was already clear to them that the formal universalism of the 
emergent liberal economics and politics left fundamental human needs and 
aspirations unsatisfied. Yet, at the same time, they understood that the universalist 
aspirations of the Enlightenment could not be simply gainsaid or reversed. The 
Idealists took it for granted that, historically, humankind had reached a level of 
reflection which blocked the possibility of a naive, unproblematic retreat into the 
particularism of specific cultures and life worlds. Any such retreat, henceforth, 
would be bound to take on some of the pathological features of what is nowadays 
known, in the religious domain, as “fundamentalism”. 

It is this basic concern with holding together, and if possible integrating, the 
disparate, seemingly incompatible dimensions of our experience, which is flagged 
by the term “reconciliation” (VersGhnung) in German Idealist thought. The term 
conveys many religious echoes, of course (which may or may not be welcome, 
depending on one’s point of view). But we need not enter into the specifically 
religious dimension to see that the problem of reconciling the particularism of our 
needs and attachments with the universalist scope of modern conceptions of justice 
and morality, remains a defining problem of modemity, right up to the present day. 
How, then, do these considerations bear on Zizek’s reading of Schelling? 

Zizek is right to state of course, that he does not ignore Schelling’s concern 
with “absolute identity,” his attempt to articulate the sense in which nature and 
spirit, the material and the ideal, the particular and the universal, are ultimately 
one. But, in his reply to my critique of his interpretation of Schelling, Zizek makes 
two important additional claims. The first is that, though Schelling is indeed 
concerned with the primordial divine “decision” which breaks the cycle of 
expansion and contraction by instituting an intelligible world-order, with the “very 
emergence of logos out of the pre-ontological Real of drives,” his philosophical 
account repeatedly “failed at this key point” (Zizek, 2000f: 142). Zizek’s second 
point, following on from this, is that Schelling’s concern lies with the primordial 
separation of the “‘pre-ontological Real” and logos, and not with “the problem of 
how to bring the two dimensions together again” (Zizek, 2000f: 142). With regard 
to the first claim, Zizek is fully entitled, of course, to argue that Schelling’s 
account of the original separation “fails”. Indeed, most commentators on Schelling 
would agree that the three unpublished drafts of the Weltalter represent a series of 
attempts, none of which is entirely successful, to account for the emergence of a 
more-or-less stable, temporally structured world. One can simply note that, for 
Zizek, any such attempt would have to fail, because of his insistence on the 
metaphysical gap between the particular and the universal. With regard to the 
second contention, however, a basic objection can be raised. This is that, from the 
standpoint of German Idealism, it simply makes no sense to counterpose the 
problem of primordial separation or decision from the problem of “how to bring 
the two dimensions back together again”: for these are simply two sides of the 
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same coin. The reason the Idealists felt the need to provide a genetic account of the 
diremption (Entzweiung) of reality into apparently conflicting dimensions is that 
they found it impossible to regard such divisions as ultimate. The whole movement 
of German Idealism begins from dissatisfaction with the Kantian legacy—with the 
dualisms of natural causality and freedom, of theoretical and the practical reason, 
of empirical content and transcendental form. There is a “purely” philosophical 
side to this dissatisfaction of course, if it makes sense at all to draw such 
distinctions: the later idealists, beginning with Fichte, found many of Kant’s basic 
assumptions question-begging, inconsistent, and vulnerable to scepticism—and 
hence inconsistent with his own aspiration to quell the endless strife of 
metaphysics and transform philosophy into ‘Wissenschaft’. But this dissatisfaction 
also had a profound ethical and political dimension. Showing that the standard 
metaphysical categories in terms of which we divide up reality (categories which, 
for many contemporary philosophers, still remain self-evidently exclusive) must be 
understood in terms of their genesis, is precisely the way in which the Idealists 
seek to reveal that oppositions such as that of the material and the ideal, the 
particular and the universal, are not ultimate or irreducible. As the young Hegel 
stated in the Differenzschrift, “The sole interest of Reason is to suspend ... rigid 
antitheses” (Hegel, 1977: 90). One simply cannot separate the Idealist question of 
genesis from the question of “reconciliation,” understood in these terms. 

I am not sure what more can be added to this, except perhaps to point out that 
Zizek’s thought is itself torn between his devotion to:a certain version of Lacanian 
theory, on the one hand, and his commitment to German Idealism, on the other. 
One of the many tensions this double allegiance generates stems from the fact that 
Lacan defends a notion of the sheer “transcendence” of the symbolic order in 
relation to all that is natural. In other words, he rejects the view that language, the 
symbolic order, can be regarded as emerging progressively from preceding levels 
of reality. In his second Seminar Lacan states, “Totality in the symbolic order is 
termed a universe. The symbolic order is given from the beginning in its universal 
character. It is not constituted bit by bit. As soon as the symbol arrives, there is a 
universe of symbols.” Hence, Lacan is quite consistent, when, later in the seminar, 
he goes so far as to suggest that the word is prior to creation itself: “I have 
suggested that the verbum was perhaps anterior to all speech, and even to the fiat of 
Genesis, as a kind of prior axiomatic.” For Lacan, we simply have to accept that 
language represents an “absolute beginning,” effectively committing ourselves to 
the notion of creation ex nihilo. And though this may look a theological 
commitment, Lacan tries to tum the tables, declaring his view to be more 
“atheistic” than any form of evolutionism or Naturphilosophie. As he states in his 
seminar of The Ethics of Psychoanalysis, “In evolutionist thought, although God 
goes unnamed throughout, he is literally omnipresent. An evolution that insists on 
deducing from continuous process the ascending movement which reaches the 
summit of consciousness and thought necessarily implies that that consciousness 
and that thought were there at the beginning. It is only from the point of view of an 
absolute beginning, which marks the origin of the signifying chain as a distinct 
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order and which isolates in their own specific dimension the memorable and the 
remembered, that we do not find Being /l’étre] always implied in being [l’étant], 
the implication that is always at the core of evolutionist thought” (Lacan, 1986: 
122). 

In The Indivisible Remainder Zizek sometimes questions this sharp opposition 
of nature and the symbolic, particularly in the concluding chapter on quantum 
physics, where he argues that the physical universe already manifests the kind of 
potentiality and indeterminacy which might once have been taken as exclusive 
characteristics of the human world. As he states, “The emergence of human 
freedom can be accounted for only by the fact that nature itself is not a 
homogeneous ‘hard’ reality—that is to say, by the presence, beneath ‘hard’ reality, 
of another dimension of potentialities and their fluctuations...” (Zizek, 1996: 230). 
But the problem is that, elsewhere, Zizek continues to repeat the notion that 
“subject is precisely that which is nor substance” (Zizek, 1996: 129). In other 
words, he endorses Lacan’s assertion that “the subject of psychoanalysis is the 
Cartesian subject of modern science...” (Zizek, 1996: 119). But, of course, the 
Cartesian subject is the pure subject of enunciation, radically cut off from all 
substantive reality. 

I have no wish to suggest that the problem of continuity and difference which 
this discussion has revolved around is an easy one to solve. Inevitably, it is a 
problem that has emerged again and again in the history of philosophy. A good 
recent example is the work of John McDowell. For, on the one hand, McDowell 
wants to preserve the autonomy of the “space of reasons” against any form of 
naturalistic reduction. Yet, on the other hand, he also wants to assert the continuity 
between first and “second nature” (in other words, our culturally-acquired 
capacities as reasoning, reflective animals) (McDowell, 1994). Maurice Merleau- 
Ponty, as I suggested earlier, grappled with similar problems in the context of post- 
Second World War French philosophy, seeking always for affinities between 
language and that which it seeks to articulate, even as, under the influence of 
structuralism, he emphasised the undeniable distinction of levels. As he wrote in 
one of the notes for The Visible and the Invisible, “Same problem: how every 
philosophy is language, and yet consists in rediscovering silence” (Merleau-Ponty, 
1968: 213). These examples serve to underline the fact that philosophy requires us 
to find ways of holding together continuity and discontinuity, and will always take 
revenge on one-sidedness. But my impression is that, in ZiZek’s case, there is a 
repeated reversion, when the chips are down, to a stark confrontation of pure 
negativity (the subject) and the “inert-impenetrable” Real. And it is this opposition 
which then generates an invidious choice: on the one hand, Zizek asserts that the 
subject constantly seeks to disguise the contingency of its own conditions, so that 
“the very gesture of instituting Necessity is itself radically contingent” (Zizek, 
1996: 79). On the other hand, he also claims that the kind of experience in 
which one might confront such contingency, for example, by passing through 
an analysis, takes the form of a state of “subjective destitution”: “at the end of the 
psychoanalytic cure, the analysand has to suspend the urge to symbolise/internalise, 
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to interpret, to search for a ‘deeper meaning’; he has to accept that the traumatic 
encounters which traced out the itinerary of his life were utterly contingent and 
indifferent, that they bear no ‘deeper message” (Zizek, 1996: 94). In other words, 
for Zizek we have only the alternatives of an ideological illusion of meaning or 
submission to the arbitrary and senseless. 

However, there is a third possibility, which ZiZek ignores: we do not need a 
“deeper message” (with all its overtones of spiritualism and hokus-pokus), just a 
meaningful way of configuring our lives. This would involve accepting the chance 
events that have shaped one’s life, while at the same time affirming one’s life as 
more than simply those contingencies. As Dieter Henrich has pointed out, in his 
classic essay on Hegel’s theory of contingency, for Hegel it is precisely the energy 
with which we set ourselves against, and even seek to annihilate, the contingent, 
which endows it with an essentiality it would not otherwise possess.” One might 
think here of Hegel’s critique of Fichte’s theory of self-consciousness, in which the 
T is conceived as an endless striving to overcome the otherness of the ‘not-I’. But 
the satirical portrait of the cloistered monk, wrestling with the supposed sinfulness 
of his natural bodily functions, in the section on.“Unhappy Consciousness” in the 
Phenomenology of Spirit, is equally telling. One might think also of Hegel’s 
theory of marriage—in wedlock the partners pledge a fidelity to each other which 
transcends the fluctuations of inclination; but this is not a fidelity sustained against 
inclination. Similarly, in friendship, my awareness of the contingent chain of 
events which led'me to meet a particular person need not undermine the strength of 
commitment between us. In other words, for Hegel we have to let contingency 
simply be contingency; freedom means the superceding of the accidental, without 
opposition.” Similar insights are also pursued by Schelling, of course, in his 
exploration of the relation between “ground” and “existence” in the 
Freiheitsschrift. Existence must acknowledge its contingent “basis,” without 
seeking either to dominate of exclude it; but this in turn is possible because the 
basis is not merely opaque resistance, but is itself an expression of will, can itself 
be taken up into freedom (in Schelling’s metaphor, it can become transparent, 
without ceasing to be material) (Schelling, 1975: 59). 

Now, it might be thought, of course, that Schelling and Hegel are simply 
advocating a different existential stance towards contingency from that adopted by 
Zizek. Perhaps Zizek could continue to maintain that—underneath—the Real 
constitutes an irreducible “traumatic kernel,” as he frequently puts it, even though 
we may adopt superficially different stances towards it. But this brings me to my 
final point. For the German Idealists, the attitude of letting contingency be may be 
difficult and demanding; they are far from underestimating the temptation to retreat 
into particularity—the potentially “traumatic” dimension of the Real, if you like. 
But this orientation, the attitude of openness, of generosity, of love, is ultimately 
more than a psychological posture: it expresses the ultimate structure of reality, 
brings this structure more fully into line with itself, than an insistence on the 
opposition between the negativity of freedom and brute contingency. 
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I do not intend to engage here in an extended dispute over Zizek’s reading of 
Hegel, questionable though this is; “ but I would like to make final one point about 
Schelling. ZiZek is clearly fascinated by Schelling’s account, in the “Ages of the 
World,” of the mad “rotary movement” between different forms of the will, which 
precedes the emergence of a temporally and spatially extended and stabilised 
world. Yet he presents this gyration as a “logic of pre-symbolic antagonism” 
(Zizek, 1996: 28), so that the transition effected by the divine decision, the uttering 
of the primordial “Word,” sets up what he terms the “distinction between the rotary 
motion of drives and the universe of logos, of symbolic identity-and-difference” 
(Zizek, 1996: 48). Yet, for someone as steeped in Lacan’s thought as Zizek, it 
should surely be evident that the three competing forms of the will, whose repeated 
collapse into each other constitutes the “rotary motion,” correspond very closely to 
the three fundamental Lacanian registers. Wolfram Hogrebe, in Prddikation und 
Genesis, his outstanding commentary on the Weltalter, translates the “will which 
wills nothing,” the “determinate will which wills something,” and the will to 
combine the two, as “pronominal,” “predicative” and “propositional” being 
respectively, 3 The pure subject or pronoun, we might say, is ungraspable without 
an attribute, but any attribute suggests a false inherence or essentiality, whereas in 
fact the togetherness of subject and attribute is the result of a structure of 
categorisation. It is not difficult to see how this account connects with the Lacanian 
dimensions of the Real, the Imaginary and the Symbolic. Hence Schelling’s 
fundamental concern is not with a supposed transition from the “Real of drives” to 
the Symbolic order (ZiZek, 1996: 97). Rather it is with the question: how do the 
Real, the Imaginary and the Symbolic come to be differentiated, to be held apart, in 
the first place? On his account, the Imaginary ‘congeals’ within the Real, creating a 
tension which gives rise to the Symbolic, as the effort to reconcile the two. It is 
only the achievement of a simultaneous separation and interlacing of these 
dimensions which make possible the transition from whirl to world. 

In other words, the transition form the “pre-ontological” state of madness to a 
stabilised cosmos is not a jump from the Real to the Symbolic, as Zizek suggests, 
but a shift from the turbulent indistinction of the Real, the Symbolic and the 
Imaginary to their disintrication. It is only an act of freedom, of that which is 
“beyond being” (das Uberseyende), and therefore encompasses all three registers, 
which brings about this transition. Hence, for Schelling, true freedom, the 
unconditioned, cannot be understood as the negativity of the subject, opposed to 
the inertness and opacity of the Real. As he states, “It can therefore be said without 
contradiction that the unconditioned is not ‘what-is’ (das Seyende) and it is not 
being (das Sein), and yet it is not what-is-not and it is not non-being” (Schelling, 
1997: 131 original terms added). Freedom consists in making possible the 
reconciliation of the claims of the singular, of the universal, and of their union. Or, 
in the concise formulation from the second version of The Ages of the World: “Free 
will is just this ability to be something along with the ability to not-be it” 
(Schelling, 1997: 132). No one underestimates the difficulty of this balancing act; 
for Schelling its success is never logically guaranteed. But, in contrast to Zizek, 
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Schelling’s pervasive commitment to an account of the genesis of metaphysical 
contraries, including the fundamental opposition of being and not-being, rules out 
any dogmatic insistence on their irreducibility—an insistence which would render 
such an existential equilibrium unthinkable, even as an ideal. 
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Reply 


Chapter 12—Reply 


Concesso non Dato 


Slavoj Zizek 


My first observation is how often the critical reproaches directed at me are simply 
the standard reproaches against a philosophy or theory which is otherwise close to 
the very author of the reproach—as if the critical point can only,.be made if 
externalised and projected onto me. As an example, recall how Clemens 
approvingly refers to Easthope’s point against my reading of Titanic as symptom: 


As Easthope asks, in regards to ZiZek’s reading of the “trauma” of the Titanic: ‘Who 
is this “fantasy-space” or “‘social imaginary” presentto? And who experiences the 
sinking of the Titanic as a symptom? It can only be some collective Western subject 
living around 1912. But that is not how desire masks itself in either Freud or Lacan, 
for whom the unconscious and its censorship, like the dream, are your own, not 
collective... We should not miss how Zizek runs together the operation of fantasy 
with a specifically social content, ideology in the sense of meaning shaped in 
relations of social power. 


This is the old reproach usually directed against Freud’s own exercises in 
“applied analysis”: one cannot directly transpose/apply psychoanalytic notions, 
which are legitimate only within the context of a singular subject, to collective 
agents—which is why, say, Freud is wrong in characterising religion as collective 
obsessional neurosis. (Incidentally, I dealt with this reproach in the Foreword to the 
new edition of For They Know Not What They Do.) 

One of the standard critical points against my work which also runs as a kind of 
leitmotif through the present volume is that of “oscillation”: I oscillate between 
democracy and pseudo-revolutionary fundamentalism, between postmodernism 
and traditional Marxism, between critique of totalitarianism and its ambiguous 
embracing... and this oscillation, of course, obeys a deep structural logic, bearing 
witness to a fundamental flaw in my position. Courting the risk of being accused of 
resorting to the suspicious logic of the Freudian “borrowed kettle” argumentation, I 
think there are three ways to reject this reproach. First, in many cases, there is no 
“oscillation” but a simple shift in my theoretico-political position which I clearly 
and explicitly announce—again, in detail in the Foreword to the new edition of For 
They Know Not What They Do: the shift from the “Lacan of symbolic castration” to 
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the “Lacan of the drives”. For the “Lacan of symbolic castration” (the standard 
image of Lacan), the Thing is prohibited, and this prohibition, far from thwarting 
desire, sustains it—in short, the symbolic order functions like Kant’s 
transcendental screen, through which reality is rendered accessible and which, 
nonetheless, simultaneously prevents our direct access to it. However, a closer 
reading reveals that, in the last decade-and-a-half of his teaching (starting with 
Seminar XI), Lacan struggled to overcome this Kantian horizon; the clearest 
indication of it is his reactualisation of the concept of drive. Drive functions 
beyond symbolic castration, as an inherent detour, topological twist, of the Real 
itself. This shift in late Lacan from the “transcendental” logic (symbolic castration 
as the ultimate horizon of our experience, emptying the place of the Thing and thus 
opening up the space for our desire) to the dimension “beyond castration” (i.e., to a 
position which claims that, “beyond castration,” there is more than the abyss of the 
Night of the Thing which swallows us), also has direct political consequences: the 
“transcendental” Lacan is obviously the “Lacan of democracy” (the empty place of 
Power for whose temporary occupancy multiple political subjects compete, against 
the “totalitarian” subject who claims to act directly on behalf of the Other’s 
jouissance), while the Lacan “beyond castration” points towards a post-democratic 
politics. 

Secondly, my critics often fall into the trap of what Hegel called “reflexive 
determination”: what they describe as my oscillation is the projection into my work 
of the inadequacy of their own reading of my texts. They start with reducing my 
position to a simplified account of it, and when, afterwards, they are compelled to 
take note of how my texts do not fit this frame, they misperceive this gap as my 
own inconsistency or oscillation. In the present volume, it is Boucher’s basic 
critical argument which, I think, can serve as an example: he first reads my 
opposition of public Law and its obscene superego supplement as the opposition 
between the conscious Law and the unconscious Real, i.e., he “essentialises” the 
obscene superego into a “pre-cultural Real”; then, of course, when he realises that 
my notion of the obscene superego doesn’t fit this substantialised “pre-cultural 
Real,” he transposes this inconsistency into my own theoretical edifice and arrives 
at the “antinomy governing Zizek’s theory”: 


... on the one hand, the Real is only the “inherent transgression” of the Symbolic, 
and so we should cleave to the symbolic field by rejecting the allure of superego 
enjoyment. On the other hand, however, the symbolic field is nothing but a mse, 
secretly supported by an obscene enjoyment that in actuality reigns supreme. . 
Because of the way Zizek has structured this subject, there is no way to get beyond 
the oscillation between the symbolic field and an obscene enjoyment, except by 
dispensing completely with the unconscious. 


This alternative itself is false: both “hands” are here Boucher’s, i.e., what I 
advocate is neither the reduction of the obscene underside of the Law to its 
secondary “‘safety valve” to be rejected in the pursuit of a more adequate symbolic 
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law, nor a substantial Real which effectively “runs the show” and devalues the 
public Law into an impotent theatre of shadows. The obscene underside, of course, 
is the supplement of a Law, its shadowy double, its “inherent transgression”; it is 
not merely a secondary “safety valve,” but an active support of the public Law— 
not a tolerated pseudo-excess, but a solicited excess. For this very reason, it 
functions as a Lacanian sinthome: a knot which literally holds together the Law— 
you dissolve the excess, and you lose the Law itself whose excess it is. 

The third case, theoretically the most interesting one, is an almost symmetrical 
reversal of the second one: what if the “oscillation” in question is not simply an 
epistemological default, but is part of the “thing itself,” a feature of the described 
socio-symbolic process? An example from Boucher, again: “The oscillation 
between the advocacy of presidential Bonapartism and a religious commune 
determines the compass of ZiZek’s politics”. What, however, if these are the two 
sides of the same coin—what if it is precisely because (what Boucher calls) the 
“presidential Bonapartism” is the “truth” of democracy, that one should at least 
keep the space open for what Boucher calls my. advocacy of a “religious 
commune” (actually, I locate religious communes into a series with revolutionary 
collectives like councils (“soviets”) and psychoanalytic associations!). There is 
another—politically much more crucial—case of “oscillation” that my critics do 
not mention that fits this model, the one concerning the status of the obscene 
underside of the symbolic order: is this obscene underside of unwritten rules 
mainly the “inherent transgression” of the public Law (and, as such, its ultimate 
support), or does it also have a positive emancipatory function (the motif that I 
develop in ‘my Lenin booklet: how an authentic coritact with the—ethnic, 
cultural—Other can only pass through an exchange of obscenities). Is, however, 
this really a case of my oscillation? What if this ambiguity is inscribed into the 
thing itself—what if the status of obscenity is ambiguous in itself? 

Yet another standard reproach, linked to the previous one, concerns the alleged 
vacuity of my political stance: in criticising “postmodern” politics of multiple 
struggles for emancipation, I pretend to advocate a down-to-earth concrete anti- 
capitalist engagement, yet I never provide the specific contours of this struggle, so 
that all I do is engage in a purely formal radical pose with no link to actual 
struggles. Even more than the authors in the present volume, it was Emesto Laclau 
who repeatedly made this point: in his “ZiZek-waiting-for-the-Martians” argument, 
he claims that, for me, 


there is no valid emancipatory struggle except one that is fully and directly anti- 
capitalist. In his words: ‘I believe in the central structuring role of the anti-capitalist 
struggle.’ The problem, however, is this: he gives no indication of what an anti- 
capitalist struggle might be. Zizek quickly dismisses multicultural, anti-sexist, and 
anti-racist struggles as not being directly anti-capitalist. Nor does he sanction the 
traditional aims of the Left, linked more directly to the economy: the demands for 
higher wages, for industrial democracy, for control of the labor process, for a 
progressive distribution of income, are not proposed as anti-capitalist either. ... Not 
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a single line in Zizek’s work gives an example of what he considers an anti-capitalist 
struggle. One is left wondering whether he is anticipating an invasion of beings from 
another planet. ..! 


When I read passages like these, I cannot but think that the two of us 
effectively live in parallel universes—if I am waiting for Martians, as Laclau put it, 
then he must be from a strange Venus! First, his ridiculous equation of my thesis 
on the “central structuring role” of class struggle with the claim that every valid 
emancipatory struggle should be “fully and directly” anti-capitalist: from an author 
who wrote abundantly on overdetermination and articulation, one would expect to 
know what “structuring role” means—that class struggle is the overdetermining 
“principle of articulation” of the multitude of emancipatory struggles, not their 
direct content. (I myself give a clear, although for Laclau and many others 
problematic, example of it when, in my Lenin-volume, I claim that, in today’s 
constellation, the primary focus should not be on anti-capitalism, but on 
undermining the fetishist status of Democracy as our Master-Signifier—as Badiou 
recently put it: “Today, the enemy is not called Empire or Capital. It’s called 
Democracy”.”) Then, the weird thesis that, after dismissing offhand all existing 
forms of emancipatory struggle (from anti-sexist and multi-cultural struggles to 
traditional workers’ trade unionist actions) as not truly anti-capitalist, I do not 
provide even a minimal hint of how a true anti-capitalist struggle should look 
today—this is the same as asking where is the Fruit apart from apples, peaches, etc. 
(Although, significantly, there is something missing in Emesto’s series of all 
possible candidates for emancipatory struggles today: violent revolutionary 
politics.) Far from compelling us to dismiss all the variety of anti-sexist, anti-racist, 
etc., the “structuring role” of class struggle functions as a device which (1) enables 
us to account for the very changes in focus of emancipatory struggles (in my view, 
the very shift from the central role of the “classic” working-class economic 
struggle to identity-politics of recognition should be explained through the 
dynamics of class struggle), and (2) which enables us to analyse and judge the 
concrete political content and stakes of different struggles. While professing their 
solidarity with the poor, liberals encode culture war with an opposed class 
message: more often than not, their fight for multicultural tolerance and women’s 
rights marks the counter-position to the alleged intolerance, fundamentalism, and 
patriarchal sexism of the “lower classes”. The paradox here is that it is the populist 
fundamentalism which retains this logic of antagonism, while the liberal Left 
follows the logic of recognition of differences, of “defusing” antagonisms into co- 
existing differences: in their very form, the conservative-populist grass-roots 
campaigns took over the old Leftist-radical stance of the popular mobilisation and 
struggle against upper-class exploitation. We should thus not only refuse the easy 
liberal contempt for the populist fundamentalists (or, even worse, the patronising 
regret of how “manipulated” they are); we should reject the very terms of the 
culture war. Although, of course, as to the positive content of most of the debated 
issues, a radical Leftist should support the liberal stance (for abortion, against 
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racism and homophobia...), one should never forget that it is the populist 
fundamentalist, not the liberal, who is, in the long term, our ally. In all their anger, 
the populists are not angry enough—not radical enough to perceive the link 
between capitalism and the moral decay they deplore. So when, in a polemical 
passage approvingly quoted by Sharpe, Laclau writes: 


I can talk politics with Butler, because she talks about the real world, about strategic 
problems people encounter in their actual struggles, but with Zizek it is not possible 
to even start to do so. The only thing one gets from him are injunctions to overthrow 
capitalism or to abolish liberal democracy, which have no meaning at all. 


—lI cannot but think that Laclau (and Sharpe) themselves enact the logic of yet 
another standard reproach to me (that, often, I myself repeat, enact, what I accuse 
my opponents of). Let me get things straight with a simple observation: whatever 
one thinks of my work, the fact is that I wrote detailed analyses of “real world” 
problems (the post-Yugoslav war, 9/11, Iraq war, the rise of Rightist populism, the 
imbroglio of European politics, the deadlock of post-Communist countries), where 
I also formulate many concrete and modestly “realistic” political suggestions (often 
problematic to some Leftists, like my half-support of the NATO intervention in ex- 
Yugoslavia). But, to my best knowledge, I do not recall in any of Laclau’s 
published work any debate of a particular “real world” burning issue with any 
indication of what to do! He, of course, all the time mentions particular political 
struggles (although often rehashing the same Peronist etc. examples again and 
again)—but clearly as mere examples of his “transcendental” theses on social 
ontology and logic of hegemony, not as part of an engaged political argument. (No 
wonder that his most convincing examples are always those of how, in a 
hegemonic struggle, the Right took over—included in its “series of equivalences” 
—a Leftist motif.) The only thing one gets are purely formal guidelines about 
avoiding “essentialism,” about the need to form new “chains of equivalences,” so 
that I couldn’t but smile when I saw how the Foreword to the new edition of 
Laclau and Mouffe’s Hegemony and Socialist Strategy concludes with the heroic 
call “We need more struggle for hegemony!”—is all political struggle not already a 
struggle for hegemony? Consequently, I do not claim that the “secret” of Laclau’s 
“struggle for hegemony” is that it “really” privileges a particular politically 
suspicious form of struggle (the “rainbow coalition” politics or identity-politics or 
whatever), but, precisely, that it is an empty injunction with no determinate 
political meaning at all. In other words, it is ideology not because its empty- 
universal form conceals a secret particular class-bias, but precisely because it is an 
empty container. The very term he and Mouffe use to designate their positive 
normative political project—“radical democracy”—is indicative here: one takes 
“democracy,” a substantive which is the Master-Signifier of our epoch, with whom 
everybody agrees, and one qualifies it with a predicate “radical,” a sign of purely 
formal distanciation signaling that we “really mean it,” that it is “the real thing,” 
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not just the common vulgar democracy we see all around us in our empirical 
lives... 

As to my “injunctions to overthrow capitalism or to abolish liberal democracy, 
which have no meaning at all’”—where did Laclau find them? Let me formulate my 
position as clearly as possible. Both Laclau and Mouffe and Negri and Hardt, 
although opposed theoretically, are basically optimists, propagating an enthusiastic 
message: the old oppressive times of “essentialism” and centralised struggles for 
State power are over, we live in a new epoch in which the Left is given a chance to 
reinvent itself as occupying the field of multiple struggles (anti-sexist, anti-racist, 
ecological, civil rights, anti-globalisation), new spaces of politicisation and 
democratisation of our daily lives are opening up... (Negri and Hardt nonetheless 
hold here one advantage over Laclau and Mouffe: they relate to—and are part of — 
an effective large-scale political movement (of anti-globalisation), while Laclau 
provides just an empty ‘‘transcendental” frame which does not echo with any 
determinate political movement or strategy—which is why Negri and Hardt’s work 
also finds a much larger public.) In contrast to both of them, my stance is much 
more modest and—why not?—pessimistic: we effectively live in dark times for 
emancipatory politics. The problem I see is effectively the one that Sharpe 
reproaches to me as a critical point: while one can discern the contours of the 
fateful limitation of the present global capitalist system, inclusive of its democratic 
form of political self-legitimisation, while one can outline the self-destructive 
dynamics that propels its reproduction, and while one can perceive the 
insufficiency of all the forms of struggle at our disposal now (enumerated above by 
Laclau), one cannot formulate a clear project of global change. So, contrary to the 
cheap “revolutionary” calls for a radical overthrow of capitalism and its democratic 
political form, my point is precisely that such calls, although necessary in the long 
run, are meaningless today. What I am not ready to do is, however, the standard 
“postmodern” political solution to turn defeat into a blessing in disguise, i.e., to 
abandon the horizon of radical change in favor of the prospect of multiple local 
practices of resistance, etc.—today, it is more crucial than ever to continue to 
question the very foundations of capitalism as a global system, to clearly articulate 
the limitation of the democratic political project. 

This, of course, in no way implies that we should not carefully screen 
candidates for today’s “universal individual,” for a particular group whose fate 
stands for the injustice of today’s world: Palestinians, Guantanamo prisoners... 
Palestine is today the site of a potential event precisely because all the standard 
“pragmatic” solutions to the “Middle East crisis” repeatedly fail, so that a utopian 
invention of a new space is the only “realistic” choice. Furthermore, Palestinians 
are a good candidate on account of their paradoxical position of being the victims 
of the ultimate Victims themselves (Jews), which, of course, puts them in an 
extremely difficult spot: when they resist, their resistance can immediately be 
denounced as a prolongation of anti-Semitism, as a secret solidarity with the Nazi 
“final solution”. Indeed, if—as Lacanian Zionists like to claim—Jews are the objet 
petit a among nations, the troubling excess of Western history, how can one resist 
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them with impunity? Is it possible to be the objet a of objet a itself? It is precisely 
this ethical blackmail that one should reject. 

However, there is a privileged site in this series: what if the new proletarian 
position is those of the inhabitants of slums in the new megalopolises? The 
explosive growth of slums in the last decades, especially in the Third World 
megalopolises from Mexico City and other Latin American capitals through Africa 
(Lagos, Chad) to India, China, Philippines and Indonesia, is perhaps the crucial 
geopolitical event of our times.’ The case of Lagos, the biggest node in the shanty- 
town corridor of 70 million people that stretches from Abidjan to Ibadan, is 
exemplary here: according to the official sources themselves, about two-thirds of 
the Lagos State total land mass of 3.577 square kilometers could be classified as 
shanties or slums; no one even knows the size of its population—officially it is 6 
million, but most experts estimate it at 10 million. Since, sometime very soon (or 
maybe, given the imprecision of the Third World censuses, it already happened), 
the urban population of the earth will outnumber the rural population, and since 
slum inhabitants will compose the majority of the urban population, we are in no 
way dealing with a marginal phenomenon. We are thus witnessing the fast growth 
of the population outside the state control, living in conditions half outside the law, 
in terrible need of the minimal forms of self-organisation. Although their 
population is composed of marginalised laborers, redundant civil servants and ex- 
peasants, they are not simply a redundant surplus: they are incorporated into the 
global economy in numerous ways, many of them working as informal wage 
workers or self-employed entrepreneurs, with no adequate health or social security 
coverage. (The main source of their rise is the inclusion of the Third World 
countries in the global economy, with cheap food imports from the First World 
countries ruining local agriculture.) They are the true “symptom” of slogans like 
“Development,” “Modernisation,” and “World Market”: not an unfortunate 
accident, but a necessary product of the innermost logic of global capitalism. 

No wonder that the hegemonic form of ideology in slums is the Pentecostal 
Christianity, with its mixture of charismatic miracles-and-spectacles-oriented 
fundamentalism and of social programs like community kitchens and taking care of 
children and old. While, of course, one should resist the easy temptation to elevate 
and idealise the slum dwellers into a new revolutionary class, one should 
nonetheless, in Badiou’s terms, perceive slums as one of the few authentic “evental 
sites” in today’s society—the slum-dwellers are literally a collection of those who 
are the “part of no part,” the “sumnumerary” element of society, excluded from the 
benefits of citizenship, the uprooted and dispossessed, those who effectively “have 
nothing to loose but their chains”. It is effectively surprising how many features of 
slum dwellers fit the good old Marxist determination of the proletarian 
revolutionary subject: they are “free” in the double meaning of the word even more 
than the classic proletariat (“freed” from all substantial ties; dwelling in a free 
space, outside the police regulations of the state); they are a large collective, 
forcibly thrown together, “thrown” into a situation where they have to invent some 
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mode of being-together, and simultaneously deprived of any support in traditional 
ways of life, in inherited religious or ethnic life-forms. 

What one finds in the “really-existing slums” is, of course, a mixture of 
improvised modes of social life, from religious “fundamentalist” groups hold 
together by a charismatic leader and criminal gangs up to germs of new “socialist” 
solidarity. The slum-dwellers are the counter-class to the other newly emerging 
class, the so-called “symbolic class” (managers, journalists and PR people, 
academics, artists, etc.) which is also uprooted and perceives itself as directly 
universal (a New York academic has more in common with a Slovene academic 
than with blacks in Harlem half a mile from his campus). Is this the new axis of 
class struggle, or is the “symbolic class” inherently split, so that one can make the 
emancipatory wager on the coalition between the slum-dwellers and the 
“progressive” part of the symbolic class? What we should be looking for are the 
signs of the new forms of social awareness that will emerge from the slum 
collectives: they will be the germs of the future. 

Of course, there is a crucial break between the slum-dwellers and the classic 
Marxist working class: while the latter is defined in the precise terms of economic 
“exploitation” (the appropriation of surplus-value generated by the situation of 
having to sell one’s own labor force as a commodity on the market), the defining 
feature of the slum-dwellers is socio-political, it concerns their (non)integration 
into the legal space of citizenship with (most of) its incumbent rights—to put it in 
somewhat simplified terms, much more than a refugee, a slum-dweller is a homo 
sacer, the systemically generated “living dead” of global capitalism. He is a kind 
of negative of the refugee: a refugee from his own community, the one whom the 
power is not trying to control through concentration, where (to repeat the 
unforgettable pun from Emst Lubitch’s To Be Or Not to Be) those in power do the 
concentrating while the refugees do the camping, but pushed into the space of the 
out-of-control; in contrast to the Foucauldian micro-practices of discipline, a slum- 
dweller is the one with regard to whom the power renounces its right to exert full 
control and discipline, finding it more appropriate to let him dwell in the twilight 
zone of slums.* 

So when my critics repeatedly point out that I do not outline the precise 
contours of the required political activity, my reply is simply: yes, I admit it, but 
this, precisely, is what I consciously avoid, in contract to people like Laclau and 
Hardt who, basically, claim that the bright horizons of emancipatory politics are 
around the comer if people were just to follow their theoretical recipe (for 
hegemonic struggle, for acting as multitude...)—not even to mention, of course, 
the Third Way Left which simply concedes defeat, and the old-fashioned Marxists 
who live in denial of reality. This is what I meant by “repeating Lenin”: taking 
fully into account the scope of the present crisis. It is interesting to note how, when 
my critics reproach me for the lack of a determinate political vision (say, in the 
case of Sharpe, for the vision of how today’s specific contradictions could be 
resolved), their reproach is purely formal: it implies a “correct” Leftist position 
which is never thematised as such, merely presupposed. 
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As to another standard reproach, formulated in this volume by Clemens: my 
“disavowed reliance on university discourse,” what I find significant is that he does 
not use the term in its precise Lacanian sense (designating a specific “discourse,” 
social link), but as a vague notion of being part of the academic interpretive 
machinery, supported by the fact of my works being “popular” in the academic 
circuit. However, not only does the fact of being turned into an object of the 
university interpretive machinery prove anything about one’s discursive status; 
names like Kierkegaard, Nietzsche or Benjamin—all three great anti- 
universitarians whose presence in the academia is today all-pervasive— 
demonstrate that the “excluded” or “damned” authors are the ideal feeding stuff for 
the academic machine. Can the upper level of Lacan’s formula of the discourse of 
University—S, directed towards a—not also be read as standing for the university 
knowledge endeavoring the integrate/domesticate/appropriate the excess that 
resists and rejects it? And what if—at a more modest level, of course—the same 
holds for me, with Clemens effectively practicing the academic appropriation of 
my work? Is his approach not that of a pure universitarian who first notices factual 
mistakes, and then goes on to stylistic analysis? 

Some more general remarks are perhaps appropriate here. First, what is lurking 
behind this reproach of belonging to the University discourse is, of course, the 
question of the relationship between psychoanalysis and cultural studies. The first 
fact to note here is that what is missing in Cultural Studies is precisely 
psychoanalysis as a social link, structured around the desire of the analyst. Today, 
one often mentions how the reference to psychoanalysis in Cultural Studies and the 
psychoanalytic clinic supplement each other: Cultural Studies lack the Real of the 
clinical experience, while the clinic lacks the broader critico-historical perspective 
(say, of the historic specificity of the categories of psychoanalysis—Oedipal 
complex, castration, paternal authority...). The answer to this should be that each 
of the approaches should work on its limitation from within its horizon, not by 
relying on the other to fill up its lack. If Cultural Studies cannot account for the 
Real of the clinical experience, this signals the insufficiency of its theoretical 
framework itself; if the clinic cannot reflect its historical presuppositions, it is a 
bad clinic... One should add to this standard Hegelian dialectical paradox (in 
fighting the foreign/external opposite, one fights one’s own essence) its inherent 
supplement: in impeding oneself, one truly impedes one’s external opposite. When 
Cultural Studies ignore the Real of the clinic experience, the ultimate victims are 
not Cultural Studies themselves but the clinic which remains caught in the pre- 
theoretical empiricism. And, vice versa, when the clinic fails (to take into account 
its historical presuppositions), the ultimate victim is theory itself which, cut off 
from clinical experience, remains an empty ideological exercise. And, of course, 
the ultimate horizon is here not the reconciliation of theory and clinic: their gap is 
the very positive condition of psychoanalysis—it was already Freud who wrote 
that, in the conditions in which it would finally be possible, psychonalysis would 
no longer be needed, i.e., psychoanalytic theory is ultimately the theory of why its 
clinical practice is doomed to fail. . 
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Next point: one should always bear in mind that, for Lacan, the discourse of 
University is not directly linked to the university as a social institution—for 
example, he states that the Soviet Union was the pure reign of the University 
discourse. In short, is there not a historicity inscribed into Lacan’s matrix of four 
discourses, the historicity of the moder European development? The Master’s 
discourse stands—not for the pre-modern master, but—for the absolute monarchy, 
this first figure of modernity that effectively undermined the articulate network of 
feudal relations and interdependences, transforming fidelity to flattery, etc.: it is the 
“Sun-King” Louis XIV with his l’etat, c’est moi that is the Master par excellence. 
Hysterical discourse and the discourse of university then deploy two outcomes of 
the vacillation of the direct reign of the Master: the expert-rule of bureaucracy that 
culminates in the biopolitics of reducing the population to a collection of homo 
sacer (what Heidegger called ‘“‘enframing,” Adorno “the administered world,” 
Foucault the society of “discipline and punish’); the explosion of the hysterical 
capitalist subjectivity that reproduces itself through permanent self-revolutionising, 
through the integration of the excess into the “normal” functioning of the social 
link (the true “permanent revolution” is already capitalism itself). Lacan’s formula 
of four discourses thus enables us to deploy the two faces of modernity (total 
administration; capitalist-individualist dynamics) as the two ways to undermine the 
Master’s discourse: the doubt into the efficiency of the Master-figure (what Eric 
Santner called the “crisis of investiture”) can be supplemented by the direct rule of 
the experts legitimised by their knowledge, or the excess of doubt, of permanent 
questioning, can be directly integrated into social reproduction. And, finally, the 
analyst’s discourse stands for the emergence of revolutionary-emancipatory 
subjectivity that resolves the split into university and hysteria: in it, the 
revolutionary agent (a) addresses the subject from the position of knowledge which 
occupies the place of truth (i.e., which intervenes at the “symptomal torsion” of the 
subject’s constellation), and the goal is to isolate, get rid of, the Master-Signifier 
which structured the subject’s (ideologico-political) unconscious. 

Or does it? Jacques-Alain Miller’ has recently proposed that, today, the 
discourse of Master is no longer the “obverse” of the discourse of the Analyst; 
today, on the contrary, our “civilisation” itself (its hegemonic symbolic matrix, as 
it were) displays fits the formula of the discourse of the Analyst: the “agent” of the 
social link is today a, surplus-enjoyment, the superego injunction to enjoy that 
permeates our discourse; this injunction addresses $ (the divided subject) who is 
put to work in order to live up to this injunction. The “truth” of this social link is 
S2, scientific-expert knowledge in its different guises, and the goal is to generate 
S,, the self-mastery of the subject, i.e., to enable the subject to “cope with” the 
stress of the call to enjoyment (through self-help manuals, etc.)... Provocative as 
this notion is, it raises a series of questions. If it is true, in what, then, resides the 
difference in the discursive functioning of the “civilisation” as such and of 
psychoanalytic social link? Miller resorts here to a suspicious solution: in our 
“civilisation,” the four terms are kept apart, isolated, each operates on its own, 
while only in psychoanalysis are they brought together into a coherent link: “in the 
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civilisation, each of the four terms remains disjoined ... it is only in 
psychoanalysis, in pure psychoanalysis, that these elements are arranged into a 
discourse”. Would it not be more productive to start with the different modus 
operandi of l’objet a which in psychoanalysis no longer functions as the agent of a 
superego injunction? Traditionally, psychoanalysis was expected to allow the 
patient to overcome the obstacles which prevented him/her the access to “normal” 
sexual enjoyment; today, however, when we are bombarded from all sides by the 
different versions of the superego-injunction “Enjoy!”, from direct enjoyment in 
sexual performance to enjoyment in professional achievement or in spiritual 
awakening, one should move to a more radical level: psychoanalysis is today the 
only discourse in which you are allowed not to enjoy (as opposed to “not allowed 
to enjoy”). (And, from this vantage point, it becomes retroactively clear how 
already the traditional prohibition to enjoy was sustained by the implicit opposite 
injunction.) 

What Lacan calls the “desire of the analyst” appeared already before 
psychoanalysis proper—Lacan discerns it in different historical figures, from 
Socrates to Hegel. It answers a key question, and it best encapsulates the anti- 
Buddhist spirit of psychoanalysis: is desire only an illusion? Is it possible to sustain 
desire even after one gains full insight into the vanity of the human desire? Or is, at 
that radical point, the only choice the one between serene Wisdom and melancholic 
resignation? The further dilemma to which this one is linked is that of the 
collective: when Lacan introduces the term “desire of the analyst,” it is in order to 
undermine the notion that the climax of the analytic treatment is a momentous 
insight into the abyss of the Real, the “traversing of the fantasy,” from. which, the 
morning after, we have to return to sober social reality, resuming our usual social 
roles—is psychoanalysis an insight which can only be shared in the precious 
initiatic moments? Lacan’s aim is to establish the possibility of a collective of the 
analysts, of discerning the contours of a possible social link of analysts (which is 
why, in his scheme of four discourses, he talks about the discourse of the analyst as 
the “obverse” of the Master’s discourse). The stakes are here were high: is every 
community based on the figure of a Master (Freud’s version in Totem and Taboo), 
or its derivative, the figure of Knowledge (modem capitalist version)? Or is there a 
chance of a different link? Of course the outcome of this struggle was a dismal 
failure in the entire history of psychoanalysis, from Freud to late Lacan and his 
Ecole—but the fight is worth pursuing. This is the properly Leninist moment of 
Lacan—recall how, in his late writings, he is endlessly struggling with the 
organisational questions of the School. The psychoanalytic collective is, of course, 
a collective of and in an emergency state. When Saint Paul defines the Messianic 
state of emergency as a state in which the end of time is near, in which we only 
have the time which remains, and are thus obliged to suspend our full commitment 
to worldly links (“possess things as if you do not possess them,” etc.), does the 
same not go also for the patient, who, while in analysis, also has to suspend his 
social links? ‘ 
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As to Clemens’s gleeful enumeration of my “factual mistakes,” he as a rule 
simply misses the point of my line of argumentation; let me briefly comment just 
upon two cases. My God, who doesn’t know that Malevich’s black-square-on- 
white-background painting comes after Duchamp’s readymade displays? My point 
concerns logical temporality, i.e., the way readymade expositions conceptually 
presuppose the “minimal difference” rendered at its purest by Malevich. As to the 
problematic homology between Poe’s Valdemar and the “Muslim” from the Nazi 
camps: I thought it should be clear at what I aim there—namely, that, in both cases, 
we are dealing with an impossible positions of enunciation, with a subjective state 
that cannot be subjectively assumed, rendered in the first person singular narrative. 
The “Muslim” is, as Agamben put it, the ideal witness who “saw it all” and, for 
that very reason, cannot talk about it—and the thrill of Valdemar is that, when he 
says “I am dead”, he does the impossible. 

Since I have already briefly replied to what I consider Boucher’s basic 
argument, let me just add a short clarification on how the “inherent transgression” 
works. Let me begin with ““Humoresque,” arguably Schumann’s piano masterpiece, 
which is to be read against the background of the gradual loss of the voice in his 
songs: it is not a simple piano piece, but a song without the vocal line, with the 
vocal line reduced to silence, so that all we effectively hear is the piano 
accompaniment. This is how one should read the famous “inner voice (innere 
Stimme)” added by Schumann (in the written score) as a third line between the two 
piano lines, higher and lower: as the vocal melodic line which remains a non- 
vocalised “inner voice,” a kind of musical equivalent to the Heidegger-Derridean 
“crossed-out” Being. What we actually hear is thus a “variation, but not on a 
theme,” a series of variations without the theme, accompaniment without the main 
melodic line (which exists only as Augenmusik, music for the eyes only, in the 
guise of written notes). This absent melody is to be reconstructed on the basis of 
the fact that the first and third levels (the right and the left hand piano lines) do not 
relate to each other directly, i.e. their relationship is not that of an immediate 
mirroring: in order to account for their interconnection, one is thus compelled to 
(re)construct a third, “virtual” intermediate level (melodic line) which, for 
structural reasons, cannot be played. Its status is that of an impossible-real which 
can exist only in the guise of a writing, ie. physical presence would annihilate the 
two melodic lines we effectively hear in reality (as in Freud’s “‘A child is being 
beaten,” in which the middle fantasy scene was never conscious and has to be 
reconstructed as the missing link between the first and the last scene). Schumann 
brings this procedure of absent melody to an apparently absurd self-reference 
when, later in the same fragment of “Humoresque,” he repeats the same two 
effectively played melodic lines, yet this time the score contains no third absent 
melodic line, no inner voice—what is absent here is the absent melody, i.e. absence 
itself. The true pianist should thus have the savoir-faire to play the existing, 
positive, notes in such a way that one would be able to discern the echo of the 
accompanying non-played “silent” virtual notes or their absence... and is this not 
how ideology works? The explicit ideological text (or practice) is sustained by the 
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“unplayed” series of obscene superego supplement. In Really Existing Socialism, 
the explicit ideology of socialist democracy was sustained by a set of implicit 
(unspoken) obscene injunctions and prohibitions, teaching the subject how not to 
take some explicit norms seriously and how to implement a set of publicly 
unacknowledged prohibitions. One of the strategies of dissidence in the last years 
of Socialism was therefore precisely to take the ruling ideology more 
seriously/literally than it took itself by way of ignoring its virtual unwritten 
shadow: ““You want us to practice socialist democracy? OK, here you have it!” 
And when one got back from the Party apparatchiks desperate hints of how this is 
not the way things function, one simply had to ignore these hints... This is what 
happens with the proclamation of the Decalogue: its revolutionary novelty resides 
not in its content, but in the absence of the accompanying virtual texture of the 
Law’s obscene supplement. This is what “acheronta movebo” as a practice of the 
critique of ideology means: not directly changing the explicit text of the Law, but, 
rather, intervening into its obscene virtual supplement. Recall the relationship 
towards homosexuality in a soldiers’ community operates, which operates at two 
clearly distinct levels: the explicit homosexuality is brutally attacked, those 
identified as gays are ostracised, beaten up every night, etc.; however, this explicit 
homophobia is accompanied by an excessive set of implicit web of homosexual 
innuendoes, inner jokes, obscene practices, etc. The truly radical intervention into 
military homophobia should therefore not focus primarily on the explicit repression 
of homosexuality; it should rather “move the underground,” disturb the implicit 
homosexual practices which sustain the explicit homophobia. 

Let me pass on to Buchanan who begins by questioning the motifs (evil ones— 
a “calculated attempt’!) of my thesis on Hegel as Deleuze’s repressed “silent 
partner”: “we need a more balanced view of Deleuze’s engagement with Hegel if 
we are not to continue this misleading hypostatisation of Hegel as the ‘absent 
cause’ of Deleuzism. Yes, he was against Hegel, but that doesn’t define his 
thought; and, no, he didn’t ignore Hegel, he just didn’t place him at the centre of 
his thinking”. My reading of Deleuze as secretly Hegelian is thus “a calculated 
attempt to dislodge him from the philosophical higher ground by recoding his work 
as a series of minor snipes and attacks in a local, partisan struggle”. The inevitable 
conclusion follows: “Zizek’s book on Deleuze does not offer us an especially 
useful terrain in which to view the differences between their respective theories. 
Not only is it obviously lop-sided in that it gives us ZiZek’s view of Deleuze for 
which there is no counterpoint, it is also ZiZek’s worst book”. 

True, I claim Deleuze is traumatised by Hegel, and treats Hegel as an 
exception; but this is for me the obverse of Deleuze’s greatness—it is only such a 
reading that enables us to access the innermost tension of Deleuze’s edifice. 
Consequently, what Buchanan does (relegating Hegel into one in the series) is for 
me effectively not a defense, but a normalisation of Deleuze: Deleuze’s edge is cut 
off, it is Deleuze who becomes one in the series of “progressive” thinkers, along 
with Jameson, Foucault, etc. But what I deplore is the fact that, in my Deleuze 
book, I present a series of concrete arguments about Deleuze—the tension between 
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two opposite notions of the relationship between the virtual flux and reality, etc — 
to which I got no reply, just a quick disqualification and, as if to avoid a detailed 
reply, a shift to an analysis of Hitchcock. So the only thing I want to add here is to 
counter another standard reproach to my Deleuze book: that I do not engage in a 
close reading of his texts, which is why also quotes from Deleuze are rare in it. 
Well, here are some precise references and quotes concerning Deleuze’s reference 
to Carl Gustav Jung. 

The fact that Deleuze borrowed a key term (rhizome) from Jung® is not a mere 
insignificant accident—it points towards a deeper link. In his early text on Sacher- 
Masoch (1961), Deleuze extensively relies on Jung in his critique of Freud.” His 
reproach to Freud concerns three clearly interconnected features. First, because of 
his focus on the figure of the father, Freud neglects the key role of the woman 
(mother) in masochism: the masochist contract is a contract with the all-devouring 
Mother; as such, masochism stages a “regression” towards the earlier period of 
(individual and collective) history in which women played a crucial role in 
society—Sacher-Masoch cannot be properly understood without Bachofen. 
Second, the Freudian unconscious remains the “superficial” hysterical 
unconscious, the unconscious of an individual caught in the Oedipal struggle with 
the paternal authority; Freud ignores the deeper collective (pre-individual) strata of 
the “maternal” unconscious, i.e., he does not “enter into the profound dimensions 
where the image of the Mother reigns in its own terms”. Third, Freud denies the 
symbolic autonomy to the unconscious, reducing it to a shadow theatre reflecting 
what goes on in non-symbolic reality, either in real social life or in the biological 
real of the instincts. In contrast to Freud, Jung was much more sensitive to all these 
three features: he was aware of the key fundamental role of the maternal principle 
later repressed by the paternal one; he clearly identified the need to penetrate 
beneath the “superficial” hysterical-individual-Oedipal unconscious to the 
collective pre-Oedipal one; he elaborated the autonomous universe of primordial 
symbols (“‘imagos”) which are not to be interpreted as pointing towards another 
reality, but are themselves the unsurpassable horizon of meaning: “It was not left to 
Freud to grasp the role of original Images. ... The irreducible datum of the 
unconscious is the symbol itself, and not an ultimate symbolised”. This crucial 
difference between Freud and Jung determines the radically different approach to 
therapeutic practice: for Freud, the goal of analysis is the interpretation of the 
neurotic symptom—its meaning is thereby consciously appropriated by the subject, 
and the symptom dissolves; Jung, on the contrary, accomplishes the key step from 
psychoanalysis to psychosynthesis: his goal is not just to analyze the symptoms, 
but to enable the subject to accept as part of his personality the repressed content of 
the primordial Images (say, to accept that the pre-Oedipal maternal dimension is no 
less part of his personality than the dominant paternal one). The patients are “to be 
reconciled with themselves, that is, to reintegrate in their personality those very 
parts which they neglected to develop, and which are as if alienated in Images, 
where they lead a dangerously autonomous life”. 
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There is thus a direct lineage from Jung to Anti-Oedipus: the idea that, beneath 
the “superficial” Freudian unconscious in alliance with consciousness, there is the 
“wue” impersonal unconscious which explodes the Oedipal triangle has Jungian 
origins written all over it. In this way, of course, the whole point of Freud’s 
discovery of the unconscious is missed: itis not a simple “decenterment” towards a 
more “fundamental” unconscious as the true center of human personality, but, on 
the contrary, the total desubstantialisation of the unconscious—Freud’s whole 
point is to separate his unconscious from the impersonal “primitive” unconscious 
of Lebensphilosophie. This reference to Jung also prevents Deleuze from fully 
deploying and properly understanding the consequences of his own elaboration of 
the notion of the “masochist contract,” i.e., of the way this contract (with the 
woman to whom the masochist cedes authority) undermines the paternal authority: 


... the application of the paternal law is delivered back into the hands of the Woman 
or the Mother. The masochist holds out for something specific in this transference: 
that the pleasure that the law forbids be given to him precisely through the means of 
the law. For the pleasure that the paternal law forbids, he will taste through the law, 
as soon as the law in all its severity is applied to him by the woman. ... His extreme 
submission signifies that he is offering up the father and the paternal law to derision. 
... The same law which forbids me from realisirig a desire on pain of the consequent 
punishment is now the law which puts thé punishment first and orders me 
accordingly to satisfy the desire: here we have a properly masochistic form of 
humour. 


What Deleuze does not fully take into account is the strictly limited nature of 
the masochist “regression”: far from simply “regressing” from the paternal to the 
maternal level, the masochist, while remaining within the. domain of the paternal 
(contract), reintroduces the Woman as the partner in the contract—not in order to 
fully enjoy the Woman, but in order to mockingly undermine the paternal authority 
The masochist thus stages an uncanny short-circuit, a monstrous travesty of the 
Law: in her very elevation to the undisputed Master whose’ every whim the 
masochist is obliged to obey, the woman is tumed into a puppet effectively 
controlled by her slave who controls the game, writing its rules—the explicit 
asymmetry of the masochist contract (at the level of enunciated: man’s 
subordination to woman) relies on the opposite asymmetry at the level of the 
position of enunciation. The humour of masochism is therefore not directed only at 
the figure of the father: it relies on the ridiculous (and, simultaneously, monstrous) 
incompatibility or discord between the symbolic place of symbolic power and the 
element who occupies it. Is therefore masochism, the masochist contract, not the 
ultimate proof of the fact that “Woman is one of the Names-of-the-Father”? To put 
it in Lacan’s terms: the wager (and the deception) of the masochist is that the 
Woman exists. Deleuze’s “the Woman or the Mother” is here indicative: for Lacan, 
the Woman (La Femme) only exists qua Mother (quod matrem)—where, then, is 
here then place for a woman who is not mother, for the void of feminine 
subjectivity proper? It is significant that Deleuze does not mention here the notion 
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of superego—in contrast to the symbolic Law; superego is precisely the law 
(commandment) which is not prohibitive, which is not yet in disjunction from 
enjoyment. 

As with Buchanan’s text, I prefer to skip Miklitsch’s long film-interpretation 
and focus on his main “gambit,” which is that “the aesthetic and the fantasmatic 
have a delimited status in Zizek’s corpus and, furthermore, that his work 
compulsively performs the classic philosophical subordination of the particular to 
the universal: the subordination of Lang to Lacan, ‘low’ popular culture to ‘high’ 
philosophical theory”. To this, I am almost tempted to reply: why not? Why— 
except for some pseudo-populist PC reasoning—should popular culture not be 
subordinated to philosophical theory? However, the deeper question lurking 
beneath concerns the status of fantasy: the core of Miklitsch’s critique is that I 
devaluate fantasy, reducing it to an imaginary obstacle that has to be “traversed” in 
the process of emancipation, and thus failing to perceive its emancipatory 
potential. I claim that things are more complex—how, exactly, should one grasp 
Lacan’s notion of “traversing the fantasy” as the concluding moment of the 
psychoanalytic treatment? This notion may seem to fit perfectly the commonsense 
idea of what psychoanalysis should do: of course it should liberate us from the hold 
of idiosyncratic fantasies and enable us to confront reality the way it effectively is! 
However, this, precisely, is what Lacan does not have in mind—what he aims at is 
almost the exact opposite. In our daily existence, we are immersed into “reality” 
(structured-supported by the fantasy), and this immersion is disturbed by 
symptoms which bear witness to the fact that another repressed level of our psyche 
resists this immersion. To “traverse the fantasy” therefore paradoxically means 
fully identifying oneself with the fantasy—namely with the fantasy which structures 
the excess resisting our immersion into daily reality, or, to quote a succinct 
formulation by Richard Boothby: 


“Traversing the phantasy” thus does not mean that the subject somehow abandons 
its involvement with fanciful caprices and accommodates itself to a pragmatic 
“reality,” but precisely the opposite: the subject is submitted to that effect of the 
symbolic lack that reveals the limit of everyday reality. To traverse the phantasy in 
the Lacanian sense is to be more profoundly claimed by the phantasy than ever, in 
the sense of being brought into an ever more intimate relation with that real core of 
the phantasy that transcends imaging.® 


Boothby is right to emphasise the Janus-like structure of a fantasy: a fantasy is 
simultaneously pacifying, disarming (providing an imaginary scenario which 
enables us to endure the abyss of the Other’s desire) and shattering, disturbing, 
inassimilable into our reality. The ideologico-political dimension of this notion of 
“traversing the fantasy” was rendered clear by the unique role the rock group Top 
lista nadrealista (The Top List of the Surrealists) played during the Bosnian war in 
the besieged Sarajevo: their ironic performances which, in the midst of the war and 
hunger, satirised the predicament of the Sarajevo population, acquired a cult status 
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not only in the counterculture, but also among the citizens of Sarajevo in general 
(the group’s weekly TV show went on throughout the war and was extremely 
popular). Instead of bemoaning the tragic fate of the Bosnians, they daringly 
mobilised all the cliches about the “stupid Bosnians” which were a commonplace 
in Yugoslavia, fully identifying with them—the point thus made was that the path 
of true solidarity leads through direct confrontation with the obscene racist 
fantasies which circulated in the symbolic space of Bosnia, through the playful 
identification with them, not through the denial of these obscenities on behalf of 
“what people really are”. 

The one thing one can say about Resch’s text is that it is clear where he stands: 
he presents such a clear-cut picture of the division between scientific materialism 
and obscurantist idealism that, sometimes, one is reminded of none other than 
Lenin at his (philosophical) worst, in his Materialism and Empiriocriticism: 


The Lacanian subject is an organic thinking machine on which there are two, and 
only two possible perspectives: either one is the thinking machine (a subjective 
perspective) or one is observing the thinking machine (an objective perspective). 
There is no possibility of combining these perspectives or of dissolving the 
boundary that separates them; there is nothing “in-between” them and no possibility 
of constructing a bridge connecting them. From the perspective of being the 
subject—that is from the phenomenological, introspective perspective of self- 
consciousness—I experience myself as a free being who must choose the course of 
my future acts. However, from the perspective of observing the subject—that is 
from the indirect and external perspective of scientific knowledge of the subject—I 
know that I am absolutely determined, that nothing I do is arbitrary or ontologically 
undecidable. 


Happy a person who-can still stick to such a simplistic and clear-cut vision— 
the only thing to add is that it is not clear to me how Resch can still claim to be a 
Lacanian. Is he aware that, when he writes “In short, there is nothing ‘in-between’ 
nature and culture, between the existential experiences of the subject,” what he 
claims is that, in short, there is no Lacan? For Lacan, the symbolic order is 
precisely the Third between the brute real of neurophysiology and the imaginary of 
existential experiences. (Of course, Resch has to confront a mass of Lacan’s 
statements which contradict his image of the “materialist Lacan,” and his solution 
is that Lacan—yes, yes!—“‘oscillates” between scientific materialism and idealist 
obscurantism—which is good news for me, since at least I am not here the one who 
“oscillates”!) Resch’s position is that of the extreme determinist “mechanical 
materialism”: there is no freedom in reality, our experience of freedom only 
reflects the failure of our knowledge to grasp the causal nexus that determines us. 
(Although Resch accuses Dennett of “vulgar materialism,” he is here much more 
“vulgar,” denying any positive status to freedom, in contrast to Dennett who, in his 
Freedom Evolves, proposes a much more refined analysis.) The ultimate irony of 
Resch’s statement that “Zizek’s position amounts to philosophical disavowal: ‘I 
know knowledge exists, nevertheless I continue to believe there is only ideology.”” 
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is therefore that it renders perfectly his own position, according to which, on the 
one hand, we today possess “objective knowledge of the brain physiology and 
therefore the psychological mechanisms that create the illusion of freedom in the 
subject,” and, on the other hand, as subjects, “we have no choice about our 
experience of freedom,” i.e., “we must act without fully grasping either our own 
motivations or our social situation”. 

What surprises me in Resch’s text is the discordance between his clear-cut 
simplified vision and the plurality of positions in his main scientific point of 
reference: the first thing one notes in today’s cognitivism with regard to the status 
of consciousness is how “everything goes,” all possible answers coexist, from 
dismissing the question as meaningless through evolutionist accounts of it up to 
declaring it an unsolvable mystery and proposing that consciousness has no 
(evolutionary) function at all, that it is a by-product, not a central phenomenon, but 
an epiphenomenon. What strikes the eye is how evolutionist or cognitivist accounts 
always seems to stumble upon the same deadlock: after we construct an artificial 
intelligence machine which can solve even very complex problems, the question 
pops up “But it can do it precisely as a machine, as a blind operating entity——-why 
does it need (self)awareness to do it?” So the more consciousness is demonstrated 
to be marginal, unnecessary, non-functional, the more it becomes enigmatic—it is 
consciousness itself which is here the Real of an indivisible remainder. Generally, 
this multitude can be reduced to four main positions: 


1. radical/reductive materialism (Patricia and Paul Churchland): there simply 
are no qualia, there is no “consciousness,” they only exist as a kind of 
“naturalised” cognitive mistake. The anti-intuitive beauty of this position is 
that it turns around subjectivist phenomenalism (we are only aware of 
phenomena, there is no absolute certainty that anything beyond them 
exists)—here, it is pure phenomenality itself which does not exist! 

2. radical anti-materialism (Chalmers): consciousness-awareness cannot be 
accounted for in the terms of other natural processes, it has to be conceived 
as a primordial dimension of nature, like gravity or magnetism. 

3. the position of “cognitive closure” which asserts the inherent unknow- 
ability of consciousness (McGinn, even Pinker): although consciousness 
emerged out of material reality, it is necessarily unknowable. 

4. non-reductive materialism (Dennett): consciousness exists, but is the result 
of natural processes and has a clear evolutionary function. 


These four positions obviously form a Greimasian semiotic square: the main 
opposition is the one between 2 and 4, idealism and materialism; 1 and 3 each give 
to materialism or idealism a cognitive twist. That is to say, both 2 and 4 believe in 
the possibility of the scientific explanation of consciousness: there is an object 
(“consciousness”) and its explanation, either accounting for it in the terms of non- 
conscious natural processes (materialism) or conceiving it as an irreducible 
dimension of its own (idealism). For 1, however, the scientific explanation of 
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consciousness leads to the result that the object-to-be-explained itself does not 
exist, that it is an epistemological mistake like old notions of flogiston; 3 inverts 
this position: what disappears here is not the object but the explanation itself 
(although materialism is true, it a priori cannot explain consciousness). 

As to Pfaller’s text, all I can say is that he provides a precise systematic 
recapitulation of my argumentation—his formulations are often more precise than 
mine, and, the way I perceive things, it is as if, many times, he already answered 
my critics here. The only thing I regret is that he did not include in this text also his 
critical argumentation against me, which I consider the best available, one of the 
few that really engaged me. All I want to do here is to add a new twist to the 
Pascalian motif, shared by the two of us, of generating belief through externally 
obeying its rules, i.e., the point at which Alcoholics Anonymous meet Pascal: 
“Fake it until you make it”. This causality of the habit is more complex than it may 
appear: far from offering an explanation of how beliefs emerge, it itself calls for an 
explanation. The first thing to specify is that Pascal’s ‘“Kneel down and you will 
believe!” has to be understood as involving a kind of self-referential causality: 
“Kneel down and you will believe that you knelt down because you believed'” The 
second thing is that, in the “normal” cynical functioning of ideology, belief is 
displaced onto another, onto a “subject supposed to believe,” so that the true logic 
is: “Kneel down and you will thereby make someone else believe!” One has to take 
this literally and even risk a kind of inversion of Pascal’s formula: “You believe 
too much, too directly? You find your belief too oppressing in its raw immediacy? 
Then kneel down, act as if you believe, and you will get rid of your belief—you 
will no longer have to believe yourself, your belief will already ex-sist objectified 
in your act of praying!” That is to say, what if one kneels down and prays not so 
much to regain one’s own belief but, on the opposite, to get rid of one’s belief, of 
its Over-proximity, to acquire a breathing space of a minimal distance towards it? 
To believe—to believe “directly,” without the externalising mediation of a ritual— 
is a heavy, oppressing, traumatic burden, which, through exerting a ritual, one has 
a chance of transferring it onto an Other... 

Niels Bohr, who gave the right answer to Einstein’s “God doesn’t play dice” 
(“Don’t tell God what to do!”), also provided the perfect example of how such a 
fetishist disavowal of belief works in ideology: seeing a horse-shoe on his door, the 
surprised visitor said that he doesn’t believe in the superstition that it brings luck, 
to which Bohr snapped back: “T also do not believe in it; I have it there because I 
was told that it works also if one does not believe in it!” What this paradox renders 
clear is the way a belief is a reflexive attitude: it is never a case of simply 
believing—one has to believe in belief itself. Which is why Kierkegaard was right 
to claim that we do not really believe (in Christ), we just believe to believe—and 
Bohr just confronts us with the logical negative of this reflexivity (one can also 
NOT believe one’s beliefs...).!° 

Today, theists no longer despise atheists—on the contrary, one of their standard 
rhetorical tums is to emphasise how, in leaving behind the abstract “God of 
philosophers,” atheists are much closer to the “true” God than metaphysical 
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agate “The god-less thinking which must abandon the god of philosophy .. 

. perhaps closer to the divine God ... more open to Him than meraphyiies 
a like to admit”.'’ Even in late Denia, one finds a variation on this turn, 
when, in his reflections on prayer, he points out how not only atheists also do pray, 
but how, today, it is perhaps only atheists that truly pray... Against this rhetoric, 
one should assert the literal truth of Lacan’s statement according to which, 
theologians are the only true materialists. 

Against this background, one can clearly perceive in what sense William Butler 
Yeats, this arch-conservative, was right in his diagnosis of the 20" century, when 
he wrote: “‘... The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere / the ceremony of 
innocence is drowned; / the best lack all conviction, while the worst / are full of 
passionate intensity” (“The Second Coming,” 1920). The key to his diagnosis is 
contained in the phrase “ceremony of innocence,” which is to be taken in the 
precise sense of Edith Wharton’s “age of innocence”: Newton’s wife, the 
“innocent” the title refers to, was not a naive believer in her husband’s fidelity— 
she knew well of his passionate love for Count Olenska, she just politely ignored it 
and staged the belief in his fidelity... In one of the Marx brothers’ films, Groucho 
Marx, when caught in a lie, answers angrily: “Whom do you believe, your eyes or 
my words?” This apparently absurd logic renders perfectly the functioning of the 
symbolic order, in which the symbolic mask-mandate matters more than the direct 
reality of the individual who wears this mask and/or assumes this mandate. This 
functioning involves the structure of fetishist disavowal: “I know very well that 
things are the way I see them that this person is a corrupt weakling, but I 
nonetheless treat him respectfully, since he wears the insignia of a judge, so that 
when he speaks, it is the Law itself which speaks through him”. So, in a way, I 
effectively believe his words, not my eyes, i.e. I believe in Another Space (the 
domain of pure symbolic authority) which matters more than the reality of its 
spokesmen. The cynical reduction to reality thus falls short: when a judge speaks, 
there is in a way more truth in his words (the words of the Institution of law) than 
in the direct reality of the person of judge—if one limits oneself to what one sees, 
one simply misses the point. This paradox is what Lacan aims at with his “les non- 
dupes errent’: those who do not let themselves be caught in the symbolic 
deception/fiction and continue to believe their eyes are the ones who err most. 
What a cynic who “believes only his eyes” misses is the efficiency of the symbolic 
fiction, the way this fiction structures our experience of reality. The same gap is at 
work in our most intimate relationship to our neighbors: we behave as if we do not 
know that they also smell badly, secrete excrement, etc—a minimum of 
idealisation, of fetishising disavowal, is the basis of our co-existence. And doesn’t 
the same disavowal account for the sublime beauty of the idealising gesture 
discernible from Anne Frank to American Communists who believed in the Soviet 
Union? Although we know that Stalinist Communism was an appalling thing, we 
nonetheless admire the victims of the McCarthy witch-hunt who heroically 
persisted in their belief in Communism and support for the Soviet Union. The logic 
is here the same as that of Anne Frank who, in her diaries, expresses belief in the 
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ultimate goodness of man in spite of the horrors accomplished by men against Jews 
in World War II: what renders such an assertion of belief (in the essential goodness 
of Man; in the truly human character of the Soviet regime) sublime, is the very gap 
between it and the overwhelming factual evidence against it, i.e. the active will to 
disavow the actual state of things. Perhaps therein resides the most elementary 
meta-physical gesture: in this refusal to accept the real in its idiocy, to disavow it 
and to search for Another World behind it. The big Other is thus the order of lie, of 
lying sincerely. And it is in this sense that “the best lack all conviction, while the 
worst are full of passionate intensity”: even the best are no longer able to sustain 
their symbolic innocence, their full engagement in the symbolic ritual, while “the 
worst,” the mob, engage in (racist, religious, sexist...) fanaticism? Is this 
opposition not a good description of today’s split between tolerant but anemic 
liberals, and the fundamentalists full of “passionate intensity”? 

While Herbold begins with a topic similar to that of Miklitsch—the way I relate 
“high” theory to “low” popular genres—she gives to it a feminist twist by claiming 
that, in my work, this duality is sexualised: 


“These so-called high and low genres and the two modes of Zizek’s own rhetorical 
strategy are also sexualised. ... The masses-as-women, that is, are to be educated at 
their level through Zizek’s ostensibly feminine practice of filling in the holes in 
Lacan’s cryptic utterances with his reading of the so-called feminine artifacts of 
popular culture. ... Woman’s special role, he implies, is the joyous abandonment of 
ideas (theory) in favor of pleasure (art, or popular culture)”. 


Is it necessary to add that this entire “chain of equivalences” between 
masculine-high-theory-individual-symbolic and feminine-low-pleasure-masses-real 
is a pure insinuation with no base whatsoever in my texts? The strategy here is 
well-known: Herbold starts from a caricature anti-feminist position; she twists 
quotes from my texts to fit this frame by “paraphrasing” them (i.e. while 
pretending just to render my position in a systematic way, she insinuates links 
which are simply not there in my theory, like her claim that, for me, “the aesthetic 
realm is the place where the symbolic network of ideological fictions is somehow 
suspended’’); to pepper things up, she adds some spicy outright inventions (like the 
weird claim that, for me, the “abyss of nonsignificance is figured as a 
vagina...”)—and we are safely at the desired conclusion: “Zizek speaks for women 
in order to show that women do not need to speak,” or, even more pointedly, I 
“exclude women from the symbolic in order to silence their challenge to Lacanian 
theory”. This last claim is especially surprising since the focus of my detailed 
reading of Lacan’s “formulas of sexuation’” is that, precisely, women are more 
included in the symbolic than men. 

As we can expect, our good friend “Zizek’s oscillation” must be lurking 
somewhere nearby: 
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“Zizek thus oscillates between declaring that the pleasures of the feminine aesthetic 
(the real) are more real, vital, and important than the unpleasurable, abstract, and 
masculine theoretical (the symbolic) and arguing that the feminine real is only an 
illusion, and furthermore, that it is a castrating and negative impulse toward the 
death drive”. 


Here, things are even worse than in the usual “oscillation” treatment: both 
positions (the “real, vital” character of feminine pleasures; the feminine real as 
“only an illusion”) are pure inventions—so, since I fit none of them, I have, of 
course, to “oscillate” between them... But there is an even higher irony in 
Herbold’s strategy: if she endeavors to prove my antifeminist stance, why does she 
not mention my extensive positive reception of the theories of Otto Weininger 
whose Sex and Character is the bible of modern antifeminism? This, of course, 
would have complicated her strategy: there is no need here to prove how, beneath 
my celebration of the feminine ethical act, I effectively subordinate women to the 
masculine Law, etc.—since the text I refer to already is explicitly and radically 
antifeminist, the only question to be asked is the opposite one: why do I try to 
unearth a feminist stance in the most antifeminist text of them all? 

The culmination of Herbold’s logic is undoubtedly the following reference to 
Butler: “Butler points out that Zizek explicitly adopts the stance of a vigilant 
defender of the integrity and primacy of Lacanian theory against rival critical 
perspectives on subjectivity such as those of Foucault, feminists, and 
poststructuralists. Butler also observes that ‘if the law of Lacanian theory is in need 
of protection from the threat it is already in a crisis that no amount of protection 
can overcome’”. The circle is thus closed: if Lacan is attacked and I defend him, 
this very fact proves that Lacanian theory “is already in a crisis” from which no 
amount of defense can save it... 

So let’s roll; before tackling Sharpe’s central reproach, let me comment on his 
reproach that, in my analyses of capitalism, I “oscillate” between the idea that 
capitalism is a socio-political reality veiling the Real of the class struggle, and that 
capitalism (as a mode of production) is itself a Real—his question is: “what does it 
mean for Zizek here to refer to the capitalist economy itself as that which is Real, 
in the name of carrying out—exactly—a critique of capitalism?” Among others, 
the answer was recently provided by Alain Badiou—why did he recently start to 
elaborate the “logic of worlds’? What if the impetus came from his deeper insight 
into capitalism? What if the concept of world was necessitated by the need to think 
the unique status of the capitalist universe as world-less? Badiou recently claimed 
that our time is devoid of world'’*—how are we to grasp this strange thesis? The 
problem with today’s superego injunction to enjoy is that, in contrast to previous 
modes of ideological interpellation, it opens up no “world” proper—it just refers to 
an obscure Unnameable. Even the Nazi anti-Semitism opened up a world: by way 
of describing the present critical situation, naming the enemy (“Jewish 
conspiracy”), the goal and the means to achieve it, Nazism disclosed reality in a 
way which allowed its subjects to acquire a global “cognitive mapping,” inclusive 
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of the space for their meaningful engagement. Perhaps, it is here that one should 
locate the “danger” of capitalism: although it is global, encompassing the whole 
worlds, it sustains a stricto sensu “worldless” ideological constellation, depriving 
the large majority of people of any meaningful “cognitive mapping”. The 
universality of capitalism resides in the fact that capitalism is not a name for a 
civilisation, for a specific cultural-symbolic world, but the name for a truly neutral 
economico-symbolic machine which operates with Asian values as well as with 
others, so that Europe’s worldwide triumph is its defeat, self-obliteration, the 
cutting of the umbilical link to Europe. The critics of “Eurocentrism” who 
endeavor to unearth the secret European bias of capitalism fall short here: the 
problem with capitalism is not its secret Eurocentric bias, but the fact that it 
reallyis universal, a neutral matrix of social relations—a real in Lacanian terms. 
(Of course, to avoid a misunderstanding, this does not mean that the entire 
empirical reality of capitalism is real—what is real is the underlying matrix of its 
functioning, its matheme.) 

What is capitalist globalisation? Capitalism is the first socio-economic order 
which de-totalises meaning: it is not-global at the level of meaning (there is no 
global “capitalist world view,” no “capitalist civilisation” proper—the fundamental 
lesson of globalisation is precisely that capitalism can accommodate itself to all 
civilisations, from Christian to Hindu and Buddhist); its global dimension can only 
be formulated at the level of truth-without-meaning, as the “real” of the global 
market mechanism. Consequently, insofar as capitalism already enacts the rupture 
between meaning and truth, it can be opposed at two levels: either at the level of 
meaning (conservative reactions to re-enframe capitalism into some social field of 
meaning, to contain its self-propelling movement within the confines of a system 
of shared “values” which cement a “community” in its “organic unity”), or to 
question the real of capitalism with regard to its truth-outside-meaning (what, 
basically, Marx did). Badiou, of course, is here referring to Marx’s well-known 
passage from The Communist Manifesto about the “de-territorialising” force of 
capitalism which dissolves all fixed social forms: 


The passage where Marx speaks of the desacralisation of all sacred bonds in the icy 
waters of capitalism has an enthusiastic tone; it is Marx’s enthusiasm for the 
dissolving power of Capital. The fact that Capital revealed itself to be the material 
power capable of disencumbering us of the “superego” figures of the One and the 
sacred bonds that accompany it effectively represents its positively progressive 
character, and it is something that continues to unfold to the present day. Having 
said that, the generalised atomism, the recurrent individualism and, finally, the 
abasement of thought into mere practices of administration, of the government of 
things or of technical manipulation, could never satisfy me as a philosopher. I 
simply think that it is in the very element of desacralisation that we must reconnect 
to the vocation of thinking.’ 


Badiou thus recognises the exceptional ontological status of capitalism whose 
dynamics undermines every stable frame of re-presentation: what is usually the 
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task to be performed by the critico-political activity (namely, the task of 
undermining the re-presentational frame of the State), is already performed by 
capitalism itself—and, this poses a problem for Badiou’s notion of “evental” 
politics. In pre-capitalist formations, every State, every re-presentational 
totalisation, implies a founding exclusion, a point of “symptomal torsion,” a “part 
of no-part,” an element which, although part of the system, did not have a proper 
place within it—and the emancipatory politics had to intervene from this excessive 
(“surnumerary”) element which, although part of the situation, cannot be 
accounted for in its terms. However, what happens when the system no longer 
excludes the excess, but directly posits it as its driving force—as is the case in 
capitalism which can only reproduce itself through its constant self-revolutionising, 
through the constant overcoming of its own limit? To put it in a simplified way: if 
a political event, a revolutionary emancipatory intervention into a determinate 
historical world, is always linked to the excessive point of its “‘symptomal torsion,” 
if it by definition undermines the contours of this world, how, then, are we to 
define the emancipatory political intervention into a universe which is already in 
itself world-less, which, for its reproduction, no longer needs to be contained by 
the constraints of a “world”? As Toscani noted in his perspicuous analysis, Badiou 
gets caught here in an inconsistency: he draws the “logical” conclusion that, in a 
“worldless” universe (which is today’s universe of global capitalism), the aim of 
emancipatory politics should be the precise opposite of its “traditional” modus 
operandi—the task today is to form a new world, to propose new Master-Signifiers 
that would provide “cognitive mapping”: 


.. whilst in Badiou’s theoretical writings on the appearance of worlds he cogently 
argues that events engender the dysfunction of worlds and their transcendental 
regimes, in his “ontology of the present” Badiou advocates the necessity, in our 
“Intervallic” or world-less times, of constructing a world, such that those now 
excluded can come to invent new names, names capable of sustaining new truth 
procedures. As he writes, “I hold that we are at a very special moment, a moment at 
which there is not any world” ... As a result: “Philosophy has no other legitimate 
aim except to help find the new names that will bring into existence the unknown 
world that is only waiting for us because we are waiting for it”. In a peculiar 
inversion of some of the key traits of his doctrine, it seems that Badiou is here 
advocating, to some extent, an “ordering” task, one that will inevitably, if perhaps 
mistakenly, resonate for some with the now ubiquitous slogan “Another World is 
Possible”. : 


And the same problem arises apropos truth: if, for Badiou, the truth-event is 
always local, the truth of a determinate historical world, how are we to formulate 
the truth of a world-less universe? Is this, as Toscani seems to indicate, the reason 
why, in spite of his acknowledgement of the “ontological” break introduced by 
capitalism, Badiou avoids the topic of anti-capitalist struggle, even ridiculing its 
main form today (the anti-globalisation movement), and continues to define the 
emancipatory struggle in strictly political terms, as the struggle against (liberal) 
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democracy as today’s predominant ideologico-political form? “Today the enemy is 
not called Empire or Capital. It’s called Democracy.” Toscani’s critique of Badiou 
at this point nonetheless falls short: 


In this respect, we disagree with Badiou’s strong claim ... This is emphatically not 
because we think that Badiou’s attack on the fetishism of democracy is problematic, 
but rather because we contend that—despite chattering battalions of smug idolaters and 
renegade ideologues—Badiou overestimates the inhibiting force, as an “ideological, or 
subjective, formalisation,” of the liberal-democratic notion of equality. It is not the 
principle of democratic representation that hampers the political emancipation of 
subjects, but rather the deep-seated conviction that there is no alternative to the rule of 
profit. The cynicism of today’s “democratic” subjects, who know full well that they 
play a negligible role in the management of the commons and are entirely aware of the 
sham nature of the apparafuses of representation, is founded on the perceived 
inevitability of capitalism, not vice versa.” 


What one should add here, in defence of Badiou, is that it is not directly “the 
deep-seated conviction that there is no alternative to the rule of profit” which 
“hampers the political emancipation of subjects”: what prevents the radical 
questioning of capitalism itself is precisely the belief in the democratic form of the 
struggle against capitalism. Here, Lenin’s stance against “economism” as well as 
against “pure” politics is crucial today, apropos of the split attitude towards 
economy in (what remains of) the Left: on the one hand, the “pure politicians” who 
abandon economy as the site of struggle and intervention; on the other hand, the 
economists, fascinated by the functioning of today’s global economy, who 
preclude any possibility of a political intervention proper. Today, more than ever, 
we should here return to Lenin: yes, economy is the key domain, the battle will be 
decided there, one has to break the spell of the global capitalism—but the 
intervention should be properly political, not economic. Today, when everyone is 
“anticapitalist,” up to the Hollywood “socio-critical’? conspiracy movies (from The 
Enemy of the State to The Insider) in which the enemy are the big corporations 
with their ruthless pursuit of profit, the signifier “‘anticapitalism” has lost its 
subversive sting. What one should problematise is rather the self-evident opposite 
of this “anticapitalism”: the trust in the democratic substance of the honest 
Americans to break up the conspiracy. this is the hard kernel of today’s global 
capitalist universe, its true Master-Signifier: democracy. And are the latest 
statements of Negri and Hardt not a kind of unexpected confirmation of Badiou’s 
insight? Following a paradoxical necessity, their very (focusing On) anti-capitalism 
led them to acknowledge the revolutionary force of capitalism, so that, as they put 
it recently, one no longer needs to fight capitalism, because capitalism is already in 
itself generating communist potentials—the “becoming-communist of capitalism,” 
to put it in Deleuzian terms... 

However, back to Sharpe’s text, his main reproach concerns the relationship 
between antinomy and dialectical contradiction: as befits an old-fashioned Marxist, 
I get from Sharpe the elementary textbook lesson on the difference between 
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Kantian antinomy and Hegelian contradiction. Antinomy is constitutive of reality, 
unsolvable, while (social) contradiction in the Marxist sense is rooted in a 
determinate historical configuration, it is part of an ongoing process which can 
resolve it... I see two problems here. At the purely notional level, the question of 
how antinomy and contradiction are related is much more complex-—does 
Hegelian dialectic really advocate a simple resolution of contradictions? What if— 
as I endeavor to demonstrate in my extensive and repeated analyses—the final 
Hegelian reversal is rather a redoubling of the antinomic gap, its displacement into 
the “thing itself’? What lurks in the background here is the old problem of the 
passage from Kant (the philosopher of antinomies) to Hegel (the philosopher of 
dialectical contradictions); grosso modo, there are two versions of this passage: (1) 
Kant asserts the irreducible gap of finitude, the negative access to the Noumenal (via 
Sublime) as the only possible for us, while Hegel’s absolute idealism closes the 
Kantian gap and returns us to pre-critical metaphysics; (2) it is Kant who goes only 
half the way in his destruction of metaphysics, still maintaining the reference to the 
Thing-in-itself as an external inaccessible entity, and Hegel is merely a radicalised 
Kant who accomplishes the step from negative access to the Absolute to Absolute 
itself as negativity. Or, to put it in the terms of the Hegelian shift from 
epistemological obstacle to positive ontological condition (our incomplete 
knowledge of the thing turns into a positive feature of the thing which is in itself 
incomplete, inconsistent): it is not that Hegel “ontologises” Kant; on the contrary, it 
is Kant who, insofar as he conceives the gap as merely epistemological, continues to 
presuppose a fully constituted noumenal realm existing out there, and it is Hegel who 
“deontologises” Kant, introducing a gap into the very texture of reality. 

It is against this background that I also locate the philosophical/notional 
limitation of Laclau’s couple of two logics, that of difference and that of 
antagonism: he treats them as two externally opposed poles. When Laclau 
elaborates his fundamental opposition between the logic of difference and the logic 
of equivalence, he asserts the coincidence of the opposites: the two logics are not 
simply opposed, but each logic, brought to its extreme, converts into its opposite. 
That is to say, as he repeatedly points out, a system of pure differentiality (a system 
totally defined by the differential structure of its elements, with no antagonism 
and/or impossibility traversing it) would lead to a pure equivalence of all its 
elements—they are all equivalent with regard to the void of their Outside; and, at 
the other extreme, a system of radical antagonism with no structure at all but just 
the pure opposition of Us and Them would coincide with a naturalised difference 
between Us and Them as the positively existing opposed species... However, from 
a Hegelian standpoint, the limitation of this logic is that it continues to rely on the 
two externally opposed poles—the fact that each of the opposites, in the 
abstraction from the other (i.e., brought to the extreme at which it no longer needs 
the other as its opposite) falls into this other, merely demonstrates their mutual 
reliance. What we need to do is to take a step further from this external opposition 
(or mutual reliance) into the direct internalised overlapping, which means: not only 
does one pole, when abstracted from the other and thus brought to extreme, 
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coincide with its opposite, but there is no primordial duality of poles in the first 
place, only the inherent gap of the One. Equivalence is primordially not the 
opposite of difference, equivalence only emerges because no system of differences 
can ever complete itself, it is only the structural effect of this incompleteness. (In a 
homologous way, with regard to sexual difference, woman is not the polar opposite 
of man, there are women because man is not fully itself.) The tension between 
immanence and transcendence is thus also secondary with regard to the gap within 
immanence itself: “transcendence” is a kind of perspective illusion, the way we 
(mis)perceive the gap/discord that inhers to immanence itself. In the same way, the 
tension between the Same and the Other is secondary with regard to the non- 
coincidence of the Same with itself. 

Second point: what if today’s concrete social reality is antinomic in the sense 
that it does not allow us to delineate a clear project of the dissolution of its 
antagonisms? (This, incidentally, is the point Fredric Jameson makes, to whose 
analysis of today’s antinomies in Seeds of Time Sharpe refers.) But what is more 
important are the political implications that Sharpe draws from this privileging of 
antinomy: since antinomies cannot be resolved, antinomic antagonism is 
ontologically constitutive of reality and, as such, 


in no sense a political and/or politically contestable one. Unlike the generation of 
surplus value under the pretence of equal contract that Marx railed against in 
Volume I of Capital, the “nonexistence” of the capitalist Other that Zizek deduces 
from his Lacanian notion of the basally “not-all” character of any symbolic order, is 
metaphysically irremovable. It follows from this that, as against with a recourse to 
contradiction or overdetermination, the use of antinomy frees one of any obligation 
to do any concrete empirical or “sociological” research. 


If, then, antinomies “register the a priori and metaphysical finitude of the 
system as such and as a whole,” that is to say, “if all political movements’ attempts 
to legitimately ‘represent’ the whole are equally and necessarily flawed, then it 
hardly matters which happens to have pre-eminence today”—ergo, Zizek’s 
“theoretical system allows him no criteria to adjudge any proposed future system, 
whether democratic or Leninist, to be any better than the current liberal-capitalist 
world system”. Here, again, I cannot but laugh when, in order to support his claim, 
Sharpe approvingly quotes Laclau’s criticism of me: is the position Sharpe is 
criticising here not precisely that of Laclau? Is Laclau’s central claim not that 
antagonism, the gap of finitude, the tension in every ideologico-political project 
between its universal form and the particular content filling it in (hegemonising it) 
are “metaphysically irremovable,” since they “register the a priori and 
metaphysical finitude of the system as such” and thus form a transcendental a 
priori independent of any empirical-ontic content? What I endeavor to accomplish 
in my move “from Kant to Hegel” (and what I am ferociously attacked for by 
Laclau, accused for regressing to traditional “essentialist” Marxism) is precisely to 
break out of this formalist-transcendental coordinates. 
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As to the “criteria” to adjudge emancipatory projects, I, first, do not believe in 
any formal criteria (say, some “general ethico-political norms”) that we can simply 
apply to them: every emancipatory project implies (defines) its own criteria. I 
remain here an old-fashioned Marxist: the “criteria” are always strictly immanent 
to the movement. A reference to Badiou can be of some help here: although he 
emphasises the undecidability of the Event, his position is radically different from 
the standard deconstructionist notion of undecidability. For Badiou, undecidability 
means that there are no neutral “objective” criteria for an event: an event appears 
as such only to those who recognise themselves in its call, or, as Badiou puts it, an 
Event is self-relating, it includes itself, its own nomination, into its components. 
While this does mean that one has to decide about an Event, such an ultimately 
groundless decision is not “undecidable” in the standard sense; it is rather 
uncannily similar to the Hegelian dialectical process in which, as Hegel made it 
clear already in the Introduction to his Phenomenology, a “figure of consciousness” 
is not measured by any external standard of truth but in an absolutely immanent 
way, through the gap between itself and its own exemplification/staging. An Event 
is thus “non-all” in the precise Lacanian sense of the term: it is never fully verified 
precisely because it is infinite/illimited, i.e., because there is no external limit to it. 
And the conclusion to be drawn here is that, for the very same reason, the Hegelian 
“totality” is also “non-all”. 

As to Stavrakakis’s text, I already replied to it in the same journal in which it 
originally appeared, and I see no need to repeat here my line of counter- 
argumentation. (The same goes for Peter Dews’s text.) So I'll just add here a note 
apropos Antigone. It is possible to read Lacan’s interpretation of Antigone asserting 
that Antigone is not a model to be followed, but just a fascinating image, an 
aesthetic appearance: Antigone’s fascinating beauty explodes when she is elevated 
into the position of the living dead on account of her not compromising her 
unconditional desire. If, however, this implies that in “real” life we should follow 
the “safe” path of remaining within the symbolic coordinates and allowing the 
radical stance of “going to the end” only in the guise of aesthetic image, does this 
not reduce art to the aesthetic contemplation of a radical ethical stance, as a 
supplement to our “real life” compromising attitude of “following the crowd”? If 
there is anything foreign to Lacan, it is such a stance. 

Since, however, Stavrakakis’s critique is ultimately a subspecies of my ongoing 
critical dialogue with Ernesto Laclau, this, perhaps, is also the place to briefly reply 
to the latest installment in this (progressively boring and repetitive) saga, Laclau’s 
“On Populist Reason”. Again, to his main line of argumentation, I already replied 
in Appendix I of my /raq book, as well as earlier in the present text. The only thing 
to add is a remark on Laclau’s recent appropriation of Lacanian theory; as 
expected, he starts with the (highly problematic, at least) homology between the 
ideal of fully emancipated self-transparent Society and the fullness of the maternal 
Thing (the old story of how “revolutionaries who endeavor to establish a perfect 
society want to return to the safety of the incestuous maternal Thing”)—since this 
fullness 
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is mythical, the actual search for it would only lead to destruction, were it not for the 
fact: (1) “that there is no single, complete drive, only partial drives, and thus no 
realizable will to destruction, and (2) ... that the drive inhibits, as part of its very 
activity, the achievement of its aim. Some inherent obstacle—the object of the 
drive—simultaneously brakes the drive and breaks it up, thus preventing it from 
reaching its aim, and divides it into partial drives”. The drives, then, content 
themselves with these partial objects Lacan calls objects a.'6 


The misreadings in this passage start with Laclau confusing “death drive” with 
the so-called ‘nirvana principle,” the trust towards destruction or self-obliteration: 
the Freudian death drive has nothing whatsoever to do with the craving for self- 
annihilation, for the return to the inorganic absence of any life-tension; it is, on the 
contrary, the very opposite of dying—a name for the “undead” eternal life itself, 
for the horrible fate of being caught in the endless repetitive cycle of wandering 
around in guilt and pain. The paradox of the Freudian “death drive” is therefore 
that it is Freud’s name for its very opposite, for the way immortality appears within 
psychoanalysis, for an uncanny excess of life, for an “undead” urge which persists 
beyond the (biological) cycle of life and death, of generation and corruption. The 
ultimate lesson of psychoanalysis is that human life is never “just life”: humans are 
not simply alive, they are possessed by the strange drive to enjoy life in excess, 
passionately attached to a surplus which sticks out and derails the ordinary run of 
things. 

What this means is that it is strictly wrong to claim—as Laclau does—that the 
“pure” death drive would have been the impossible “total” will to (self)destruction, 
the ecstatic self-annihilation in which the subject would have rejoined the fullness 
of the maternal Thing, but that this will is not realisable, that it gets blocked, stuck 
to a “partial object”. Such a notion retranslates death drive into the terms of desire 
and its lost object: it is in desire that the positive object is a metonymic stand-in for 
the void of the impossible Thing; it is in desire that “the aspiration to fullness or 
wholeness ... is transferred to partial objects’—this is what Lacan called the 
metonymy of desire. One has to be very precise here if we are not to miss Lacan’s 
point (and thereby confuse desire and drive): drive is not an infinite longing for the 
Thing which gets fixated onto a partial object—‘“drive” is this fixation itself in 
which resides the “death” dimension of every drive. Drive is not a universal thrust 
(towards the incestuous Thing) braked and broken up, it is this brake itself, a brake 
on instinct, its “stuckness,” as Eric Santner would have put it. The elementary 
matrix of drive is that of transcending all particular objects towards the void of the 
Thing (which is then accessible only in its metonymic stand-in), but that of our 
libido getting “stuck” onto a particular object, condemned to circulate around it 
forever. The basic paradox here is that the specifically human dimension—drive as 
opposed to instinct—emerges precisely when what was originally a mere by- 
product is elevated into an autonomous aim: man is not more “reflexive”; on the 
contrary, man perceives as a direct goal what, for an animal, has no intrinsic value. 
In short, the zero-degree of “humanisation” is not a further “mediation” of animal 
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activity, its re-inscription as a subordinated moment of a higher totality (say, we 
eat and procreate in order to develop higher spiritual potentials), but the radical 
narrowing of focus, the elevation of a minor activity into an end-in-itself. We 
become “humans” when we get caught into a closed, self-propelling loop of 
repeating the same gesture and finding satisfaction in it. We all recall one of the 
archetypal scenes from cartoons: while dancing, the cat jumps up into the air and 
turns around its own axis; however, instead of falling back down towards the 
earth's surface in accordance with the normal laws of gravity, it remains for some 
time suspended in the air, turning around in the levitated position as if caught in a 
loop of time, repeating the same circular movement on and on. (One also finds the 
same shot in some musical comedies which make use of the elements of slapstick: 
when a dancer turns around him- or herself in the air, s/he remains up there a little 
bit too long, as if, for a short period of time, s/he succeeded in suspending the law 
of gravity. And, effectively, is such an effect not the ultimate goal of the art of 
dancing?) In such moments, the “normal” run of things, the “normal” process of 
being caught in the imbecilic inertia of material reality, is for a brief moment 
suspended; we enter the magical domain of a suspended animation, of a kind of 
ethereal rotation which, as it were, sustains itself, hanging in the air like Baron 
Munchhausen who raised himself from the swamp by grabbing his own hair and 
pulling himself up. This rotary movement, in which the lineral progress of time is 
suspended in a repetitive loop, is drive at its most elementary. This, again, is 
humanisation at its zero-level: this self-propelling loop which suspends/disrupts 
linear temporal enchainment. 

Consequently, the concept of drive makes the alternative “either burned by the 
Thing or maintaining a distance” false: in a drive, the “thing itself” is a circulation 
around the void (or, rather, hole, not void). To put it even more pointedly, the 
object of drive is not related to Thing as a filler of its void: drive is literally a 
counter-movement to desire, it does not strive towards impossible fullness and, 
being forced to renounce it, gets stuck onto a partial object as its remainder—drive 
is quite literally the very “drive” to break the all of continuity in which we are 
embedded, to introduce a radical imbalance into it, and the difference between 
drive and desire is precisely that, in desire, this cut, this fixation onto a partial 
object, is as it were “transcendentalised,” transposed into a stand-in for the void of 
the Thing. 

Here, then, is Laclau’s recapitulation of his result: the full identification of the 
libidinal theory of drives with the political logic of hegemony as two cases of a 
“general ontology”: 


As the fullness of the primordial mother is purely mythical, there is no achievable 
Jouissance except through radical investment in an object a. The object a thus 
becomes the primary ontological category. ... Hegemony is nothing more than the 
investment in a partial object of a fullness that will always evade us because it is 
purely mythical. ... The logic of the object a and the hegemonic logic are not just 
similar: they are identical. ... In Lacanian terms, an object is elevated to the dignity 
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of the Thing. In that sense, the object of the hegemonic investment is not a second- 
best vis-a-vis the real thing that would be an entirely reconciled society... it is the 
name which fullness receives within a certain historical horizon. ... Copjec’s 
argument about the drive’s capacity to achieve satisfaction is quite relevant here.?” 


I see (at least) three basic problems with this account!®; first, Laclau misreads 
Lacan’s point about the “‘satisfaction of drives”: a drive does not bring satisfaction 
because its object is a stand-in for the Thing, but because a drive as it were turns 
failure into a triumph—in it, the very failure to reach its goal, the repetition of this 
failure, the endless circulation around the object, generates a satisfaction of its 
own. (As Lacan put it, the true aim of a drive is not to reach its goal, but to 
circulate endlessly around it. In the well-known vulgar joke about a fool having his 
first intercourse, the girl has to tell him exactly what to do: “See this hole between 
my legs? Put it in here. Now push it deep. Now pull it out. Push it in, pull it out, 
push it in, pull it out.” “Now wait a minute,” the fool interrupts her, “make up your 
mind! In or out?” What the fool misses is precisely the structure of a drive which 
gets its satisfaction from the indecision itself, ie., from repeated oscillation.) 
Secondly, when Laclau relies on Joan Copjec’s account, it is symptomatic that he 
does not mention her greatest, truly path-breaking, contribution to Lacanian theory, 
namely her Kantian reading of Lacan’s formulas: of sexuation which elevates 
sexual difference to a kind of a priori transcendental structuring principle: if one 
insists on the same structural logic that pervades the political and the libidinal, then 
Copjec’s insistence that the entire libidinal field is sustained by the irreducible 
antagonism of sexual difference (which should not be drowned in the multitude of 
differences or sexual identities), should also lead us to posit the same structuring 
antagonism in the political... in short, something like “class struggle” as a formal a 
priori, not just as an empirical social fact. Finally, however, for philosophical 
reasons, I find problematic such a project of “general ontology” in which the 
political and the libidinal are merely two cases. 

The difference between desire and drive is also crucial to articulate the libidinal 
dynamics of capitalism. Today’s subjectivity is characterised by a shift from desire 
to demand: demand, insisting on a demand, is the opposite of desire which thrives 
in the gaps of a demand, in what is in a demand more than a demand—-say, a 
child’s demand for food can articulate a desire for love, so the mother can 
sometimes meet the demand by simply giving a warm hug to the child. 
Furthermore, desire involves Law and its transgression, the place of desire is 
sustained by the Law, while demand is addressed to an omnipotent Other outside 
Law, which is why satisfying demands suffocates desire (as in spoiled children). 
(This is also what is false in the logic of financial retributions which transpose a 
justified grievance into a demand for restitution.) Unfortunately, even some 
Lacanians refer to this shift in order to sustain a conservative agenda: in a 
conservative cultural criticism mode, one deplores the logic of demand and argues 
for a return/reinvention of desire through reimposing some sort of prohibition— 
“Oedipus, come back, you are pardoned!” However, while it is true that insisting 
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on demand is the very mode of betraying desire, there is no way back once the 
prohibition loses its obligatory character. What one should focus on is rather 
demand as a way to drive, i.e., what one needs is a demand no longer addressed at 
the Other. both desire and demand rely on the Other, either a full (omnipotent) 
Other of demand or a “castrated” Other of the Law; the task is therefore to fully 
assume the nonexistence of the Other—even and also of the dead Other (as Lacan 
put it, God did not die, he always-already was dead, and this death is the very 
foundation of religion). 

The shift from goal-oriented stance of consumption towards the properly 
capitalist stance of self-propelling circulation allows us to locate more precisely 
desire and drive with regard to capitalism. Following Jacques-Alain Miller, a 
distinction has to be introduced here between lack and hole: lack is spatial, 
designating a void within a space, while hole is more radical, it designates the point 
at which this spatial order itself breaks down (as in the “black hole” in physics). 
Therein resides the difference between desire and drive: desire is grounded in its 
constitutive lack, while drive circulates around a hole, a gap in the order of being. 
In other words, the circular movement of drive obeys the weird logic of the curved 
space in which the shortest distance between the two points is not a straight line, 
but a curve: drive “knows” that the shortest way to attain its aim is to circulate 
around its goal-object. At the immediate level of addressing individuals, capitalism 
of course interpellates them as consumers, as subjects of desires, soliciting in them 
ever new perverse and excessive desires (for which it offers products to satisfy 
them); furthermore, it obviously also manipulates the “desire to desire,” celebrating 
the very desire to desire ever new objects and modes of pleasure. However, even if 
it already manipulates desire in a way which takes into account the fact that the 
most elementary desire is the desire to reproduce itself as desire (and not to find 
satisfaction), at this level, we do not yet reach drive. Drive inheres to capitalism at 
a more fundamental, systemic, level: drive is that which propels the entire capitalist 
machinery, it is the impersonal compulsion to engage in the endless circular 
movement of expanded self-reproduction. We enter the mode of drive the moment 
the circulation of money as capital becomes “an end in itself, for the expansion of 
value takes place only within this constantly renewed movement. The circulation 
of capital has therefore no limits”. (One should bear in mind here Lacan’s well- 
known distinction between the aim and the goal of drive: while the goal is the 
object around which drive circulates, its (true) aim is the endless continuation of 
this circulation as such.) The capitalist drive thus belongs to no definite individual 
—it is rather that those individuals who act as direct “agents” of the capital 
(capitalists themselves, top managers) have to display it. 

And, incidentally, this notion of drive also enables us to demonstrate why, 
contrary to the common perception of Lacan, his theory is not part of the 
“postmodern” paradigm of “weak thought”. The central idea of this philosophy of 
finitude which predominates today is that, against the big metaphysical constructs, 
one should humbly accept our finitude as our ultimate horizon: there is no absolute 
Truth, all we can do is accept the contingency of our existence, the unsurpassable 
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character of our being thrown into a situation, the basic lack of any absolute point 
of reference, the playfulness of our predicament... However, the first thing that 
strikes the eye is here the utmost seriousness of this philosophy of finitude, its all- 
pervasive pathos which runs against the expected playfulness: the ultimate tone of 
the philosophy of finitude is that of ultra-serious heroic confrontation of one’s 
destiny—no wonder that the philosopher of finitude par excellence, Heidegger, is 
also the philosopher who utterly lacks any sense of humor.” (There is, 
unfortunately, also a Lacanian version of the philosophy of finitude: when, in a 
tragic tone, one is informed that one has to renounce the impossible striving for full 
jouissance and accept “symbolic castration,” the ultimate constraint of our 
existence: as soon as we enter symbolic order, all jouissance has to pass through 
the mortification of the symbolic medium, every attainable object is already a 
displacement of the impossible-real object of desire which is constitutively lost...) 
So what is it that this emphasis on finitude as the ultimate horizon of our existence 
misses? How can we assert it in a materialist way, without any resort to spiritual 
transcendence? The answer is, precisely, objet petit a as the “undead” (“non- 
castrated”) remainder which persists in its obscene immortality. No wonder the 
Wagnerian heroes want so desperately to die: they want to get rid of this obscene 
immortal supplement which stands for libido as an organ, for drive at its most 
radical, i.e., death drive. In other words, the properly Freudian paradox is that what 
explodes the constraints of our finitude is death drive itself. 

Back to the texts in the present volume: the main thing that I find problematic 
in Grigg’s contribution is precisely what appears the most natural thing for a 
psychoanalyst to do—his “clinical” reading of Antigone’s act as a gesture of 
hysterical provocation. Lacan, surprisingly, avoided this direction completely: 
there is, in his detailed reading of Antigone, no mention of repression, of the 
formations of the unconscious, of incestuous desires (although we are dealing here 
with the Oedipus family, the incestuous family!)... And I think Lacan was right 
here: the dimension he is focusing on—that of the ethical act—cannot be rendered 
(and also not “demystified”) in clinical terms. Furthermore, I think Grigg is wrong 
when he claims that Antigone “defies the law of her city in the name of her 
(Oedipal) law”: it is her brother’s proper burial that she insists on (as the theatre 
piece informs as in the lines which are often dismissed as problematic, but on 
whose key importance Lacan insists, it is only apropos her brother that she is ready 
to go to the end), and it is not clear what this has to do with the Oedipal Law. 
Furthermore, we should not forget the obvious fact that we are not dealing here 
with just any case of the Oedipus complex, but with Oedipus himself—and, as 
Lacan liked to point out, the Oedipus family, precisely, was not Oedipal, and 
Oedipus did not suffer from the Oedipus complex.” Grigg’s other counter- 
argument concerns the problematic ‘status of what I call the “act of absolute 
freedom” which 


derives its essential features (its freedom, its gratuitousness, its criminality, its 
unaccountability and unpredictability) from the fact that it lies outside all possible 
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symbolic dimensions. It strikes me that not only does Antigone not conform to this 
requirement but also that this requirement makes an act indistinguishable from mere 
whimsicality. There is no objective criterion and there can clearly be no appeal to 
any subjective features to distinguish an act of absolute freedom from a gratuitous 
act. 


As I abundantly developed elsewhere (among other places in my Ticklish 
Subject), such a reading of the act is wrong: what makes a certain move an act 
proper are not its inherent qualities but its structural place within a given symbolic 
network—to put it in Badiou’s terms, an act intervenes at the point of the 
“symptomal torsion” of this network. This is what distinguishes an act from a mere 
whimsicality, and this is also why, of course, the externality of the act is absolutely 
internal to the symbolic order—an act is ex-timate, to use Lacan’s pun. 


To Conclude 


Since it appears to me that the present volume turns around the political deadlock, 
let me conclude with a couple of remarks on this topic. Democracy presupposes a 
minimum of alienation: those who exert power can only be held responsible to the 
people if there is a minimal distance of re-presentation between them and the 
people. In “totalitarianism,” this distance is cancelled, the Leader is supposed to 
directly present the will of the people—and the result is, of course, that the 
(empirical) people are even more radically alienated in their Leader: he directly IS 
what they “really are,” their true identity, their true wishes and interests, as 
opposed to their confused “empirical” wishes and interests. In contrast to the 
authoritarian power alienated from its subjects, the people, here the “empirical” 
people are alienated from themselves. 

In his (unpublished) La logique des mondes, Alain Badiou elaborated the 
eternal Idea of the politics of revolutionary justice at work from the ancient 
Chinese “legists” through Jacobins to Lenin and Mao, which consists of four 
moments: voluntarism (the belief that one can “move mountains,” ignoring 
“objective” laws and obstacles), terror (a ruthless will to crush the enemy of the 
people), egalitarian justice (its immediate brutal imposition, with no understanding 
for the “complex circumstances” which allegedly compel us to proceed gradually), 
and, last but not least, trust in the people—the catch, of course, resides in the 
ambiguity of this supplementary term, the “trust in people”: are the people who are 
trusted the “empirical” individuals or the People, on behalf of whom one can turn 
the terror on behalf of the people against people’s enemies into the terror against 
the people themselves? 

This, of course, in no way implies a simple plea for democracy and rejection of 
“totalitarianism”: there IS, on the contrary, a moment of truth in “totalitarianism”. 
Already Hegel pointed out how political representation does not mean that people 
already know in advance what they want and then charge their representatives with 
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advocating their interests—they only know it “in itself,” it is their representative 
who formulates their interests and goals for them, making them “for-itself’. The 
“totalitarian” logic thus makes explicit, posits “as such,” a split which always- 
already cuts from within the represented “people”. The line of separation between 
the “totalitarian” leader and the analyst is thus thin, imperceptible almost: both are 
objets a, the objects of transferential love; the difference between them is the 
difference between the perverse social link (in which the pervert knows what the 
other really wants) and the discourse of the analyst who, while occupying this 
place of supposed knowledge, holds it empty. One should therefore not be afraid to 
draw the radical conclusion concerning the figure of the leader: democracy as a 
rule cannot reach beyond the pragmatic utilitarian inertia, it cannot suspend the 
logic of “servicing the goods”, consequently, in the same way there is no self- 
analysis, since the analytic change can only occur through the transferential 
relationship to the external figure of the analyst, a leader is necessary to trigger the 
enthusiasm for a Cause, to bring about the radical change in the subjective position 
of his followers, to “transubstantiate” their identity. 

An authentic radical political change (“revolution”) cannot be measured by the 
standard of servicing the goods (to what extent “life got better for the majority” 
afterwards)—it is a goal-in-itself, an act which changes the very standards of what 
“good life” is, and a different (higher, eventually) standard of living is a by-product 
of a revolutionary process, not its goal. Usually, revolutionary violence is defended 
by way of evoking proverb platitudes like “you cannot make an omelet without 
breaking some eggs’—a “wisdom” which, of course, can easily be rendered 
problematic through boring “ethical” considerations about how even the noblest 
goals cannot justify murderous means to achieve them. Against such 
compromising attitudes, one should follow Fanon and directly admit revolutionary 
violence as a liberating end-in-itself, so that the proverb should rather be turned 
around: “You cannot break the eggs (and what is revolutionary politics if not an 
activity in the course of which many eggs are broken), especially if you are doing it 
in big heat (of a revolutionary passion), without making some omelets!” 

What, then, are we to do today? Against the usual calls for modest local 
“practical” action, I am thus tempted to evoke Badiou’s provocative thesis: “It is 
better to do nothing than to contribute to the invention of formal ways of rendering 
visible that which Empire already recognises as existent”. Better to do nothing than 
to engage in localised acts whose ultimate function is to make the system run 
smoother (acts like providing the space for the multitude of new subjectivities, 
etc.). The threat today is not passivity, but pseudo-activity, the urge to “be active,” 
to “participate,” to mask the Nothingness of what goes on. People intervene all the 
time, “do something,” academics participate in meaningless “debates,” etc., and the 
truly difficult thing is to step back, to withdraw from it. Those in power often 
prefer even a “critical” participation, a dialogue, to silence—just to engage us in a 
“dialogue,” to make it sure that our ominous passivity is broken. 

The anxious expectation that nothing will happen, that capitalism will go on 
indefinitely, the desperate demand to do something, to revolutionise capitalism, is a 
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fake. The will to radical change emerges as an urge, as an “I cannot do it 
otherwise,” or it is worthless. With regard to Bernard Williams’s distinction 
between Ought and Must, an authentic revolution is by definition performed as a 
Must—it is not something we “ought to do” as an ideal we are striving for, but 
something we cannot but do, since we cannot do it otherwise. Which is why 
today’s worry of the Leftists that “Revolution will not occur,” that global 
capitalism will just go on indefinitely, is false insofar as it turns revolution into a 
moral obligation, into something we ought to do while we fight the inertia of the 
capitalist present. 

Recall the two symmetrically opposed modes of the “living dead,” of finding 
oneself in the uncanny place “between the two deaths”: one is either biologically 
dead while symbolically alive (surviving one’s biological death as a spectral 
apparition or symbolic authority of the Name), or symbolically dead while 
biologically alive (those excluded from the socio-symbolic order, from Antigone to 
today’s homo sacer). And what if we apply the same logic to the opposition of 
violence and non-violence, identifying two modes of their intersection?”! We all 
know the pop-psychological notion of the “‘passive-aggressive behavior,” usually 
applied to a housewife who, instead of actively opposing her husband, passively 
sabotages him. And this brings us back to our beginning: perhaps, one should 
assert this attitude of passive aggressivity as a proper radical political gesture, in 
contrast to aggressive passivity, the standard “interpassive’ mode of our 
participation in socio-ideological life in which we are active all the time in order to 
make it sure that nothing will happen, that nothing will really change. In such a 
constellation, the first truly critical (“aggressive,” violent) step is to wthdraw into 
passivity, to refuse to participate—Bartleby’s “I would prefer not to” is the 
necessary first step which as it were clears the ground for a true activity, for an act 
that will effectively change the coordinates of the constellation. 


Notes 


1 Emesto Laclau, “The Populist Reason,“ Umbr(a) 2004, p. 34. 

2 Alain Badiou, “Prefazione all’edizione italiana,” in Metapolitica (Napoli: Cronopio 2002), 
14. 

Pee the excellent report of Mike Davis, “Planet of Slums. Urban Revolution and the 

Informal Proletariat,” New Left Review 26 (March/April 2004). 

* Are then slum-dwellers not to be classified as that what Marx, with barely concealed 

contempt, dismissed as “Jumpen-proletariat,” the degenerate “refuse” of all classes which, 

when politicised, as a rule serves as the support of proto-Fascist and Fascist regimes (in 

Marx’s case, of Napoleon III)? A closer analysis should focus on the changed structural role 

of these “lumpen” elements in the conditions of global capitalism (especially large-scale 

migrations). 

5 See “La passe. Conférence de Jacques-Alain Miller,” IV Congrés de ’ AMP—2004 

(Comandatuba—Bahia, Brasil). 
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6 “1 ife has always seemed to me like a plant that lives on its rhizome. Its true life is 
invisible, hidden in the rhizome. ... What we see is the blossom, which passes. The rhizome 
remains”. C.G. Jung, Memoirs, Dreams, Reflections (New York: Vintage Books, 1965), p. 4. 
7 See Gilles Deleuze, “From Sacher-Masoch to Masochism,” originally published as “De 
Sacher-Masoch au Masochisme,” in Arguments, No. 21 (1961); translation by Christian 
Kerslake to appear in Angelaki. 

5 Richard Boothby, Freud as Philosopher (New York: Routledge, 2001), p. 275-276. 

® See his outstanding Die Illusionen der Anderen (Frankfurt: Suhrkamp, 2002). 

It is still fashionable today to mock the Freudian notion of phallus by ironically discerning 
everywhere “phallic symbols”—for example, when a story mentions a strong, forward- 
thrusting movement, this is supposed to stand for “phallic penetration”; or, when the 
building is a high tower, it is obviously “phallic,” etc. One cannot but notice how those who 
make such comments never fully identify with them—they either impute such a belief into 
“phallic symbols everywhere” to some mythical orthodox Freudian, or they themselves 
endorse the phallic meaning, but as something to be criticised, to be overcome. The irony of 
the situation is that the naive orthodox Freudian who sees “phallic symbols everywhere” 
does not exist, that he is a fiction of the critic himself, his “subject supposed to believe”. The 
only believer in the phallic symbols is in both cases the critic himself, who believes through 
the other, i.e., who “projects” (or, rather, transposes) his belief onto the fictive other. 

1! Martin Heidegger, Identity and Difference (London: Harper and Row, 1974), p. 72. 

2 See Alain Badiou, “The Caesura of Nihilism,” lecture delivered at the University of 
Essex, September 10 2003. 

3 Alain Badiou, “L’entretien de Bruxelles,” in Les Temps Modernes 526 (1990), p. 6. 

4 Alberto Toscano, “From the State to the World? Badiou and Anti-Capitalism,” 
Communication & Cognition, Vol. 36 (2003), 1-2. 

5 Alberto Toscano, “From the State to the World? Badiou and Anti-Capitalism,” 
Communication & Cognition, Vol. 36 (2003), 1-2. 

16 Ermesto Laclau, “The Populist Reason,” Umbr(a) 2004, p. 45. 

17 Emesto Laclau, op.cit., p. 47-48. 

18 Tf we leave aside minor mistakes like the blurring of Lacan’s distinction between “aim” 
and “goal” of a drive, or the very problematic equation or objet a with “an object elevated to 
‘the dignity of the Thing,” i.e., with the object of sublimation. 

9 Significantly, the only joke—or, if not joke then, at least, moment of irony—in Heidegger 
occurs in his rather bad taste quip about Lacan as “that psychiatrist who is himself in the 
need of a psychiatrist”(in a letter to Medard Boss). 

2 The Seminar of Jacques Lacan, Book VII: The Ethics of Psychoanalysis (New York: 
Norton, 1991), p. 9. 

21 In what follows, I am relying on the ideas developed by Rob Rushing (University of 
Dlinois, Champaign-Urbana). 
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